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UT your horses in shape 
for spring. Don’tlet them 
start the season with minor 
silments that might put them 
out of commission. Get them 
fit—and keep them fit—with Gom- 
bault’s Caustio Balsam. Known 
everywhere for 41 years as the 
reliable remedy for Spavin, Capped 
ome Curb, Splint, Laryngitis, 
Thorou Quittor, Wind Galls, 
Poll Evil, Sprains, Fistula, Berb 
Wire Cuts, ounds. 
Won't scar or discolor the hair. Far 
more effective than firing. Keep it 
hendy—always. Get your bottle 
to-day —$1.50 at all druggists, or 
direct from us upon receipt of price. 
The Lawrence-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 



































“A Kalamazoo 


wilt! Direct to You 


Cut Price Book FREE 
Save $$ $ 
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KAUTIFUL COLLIES and Shepherd 
fy Natural Heelers. Pictures 10 cents. 
BR. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


NAMES 


You meet Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Walters in a gathering. Their names 
are to you but two of many you 
hear. 

A few days later you meet Mr. 
Howard again. And again, He be- 
comes a friend, perhaps an intimate 
in your social as well as business 
life. 

Mr. Howard’s name grows to mean 
a lot to you. Mr. Walters is rarely 
seen again and soon forgotten. 

In this publication are other 
names—names of advertised prod- 
ucts. Time and again you see them. 
They are like old friends—to be 
trusted. Their names mean econ- 
omy, full value and integrity. 

The unadvertised products—per- 
haps you see one in a store—or in a 
friend’s home. Soon the name is 
forgotten—a stranger about whom 
you know little. 

Fill your medicine closet, your 
pantry, your wardrobe, with prod- 
ucts whose names are guarantees 
of their integrity—advertised prod- 
ucts. Like intimate friends—you 
know what they are and will do. 














Read the advertisements to know 
the names that are worth knowing in 
the market place 

















This Issue and the Next 


THE FARMERS’ In the article on page 
ELEVATOR 5 Frank Robotka, of 
Ames, presents a score card for the farm- 
ers’ elevator. This article and those that 
are to follow it contain a lot of informa- 
tion for folks interested in co-operation. 


THE FARMER AND The editorial, 
FOREIGN TRADE an Englishman 
Sees It,” on page 4, discusses the views 
of a visiting English economist, who 
claims that the export trade in farm prod- 
ucts from the United States is in a shaky 
position, unless American bankers are 
willing to finance Europe indefinitely or 
to accept manufactured goods in ex- 
change. 


MINERALS John Evvard, of Ames, in 
FOR HOGS an article on page 6 tells 
the story of experiments with minerals 
for hogs, and explains the reasons for the 
selection of the minerals in the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College mineral mixture. 


BUILDING Another of the monthly 

PAGE pages on fixing up the farm 
house is given on page 8. Our readers 
will find good suggestions there for the 
remodeling of old houses. 














“Ag 


sons * Sel Keeping pigs gut on pasture 

PIGS is the way to/cut down the 
loss from disease. The article on page 7 
tells how an Iowa county is making prog- 
ress in this direction. 


WHERE The bulk of the _ federal 
TAXES GO taxes go to pay the cost of 
wars past and future. Any real saving 
in federal expenditures must mean that 
there will be a reduction in the military 
and naval end of the budget. That is 
why farmers ought to be interested in the 
recent controversy in Washington about 
the respective merits of airplanes and 


battleships. Read the editorial on page 4. 
VOICE OF THE A page of letters from 
FARM farmers is on page 9 


this week. As usual it is one of the most 
interesting in the paper. 


THE HOME “Home-made Bread” is 
DEPARTMENT the leading article in 
the Home Department this week. You 
will find it on page 20. For other Home 
Department material look on page 16. 


PIONEER ESSAY On page 2 of the 
CONT Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion, which is included in this week's is- 
sue, Mr. John P. Wallace announces a 
new Pioneer Essay Contest for this year. 
The prize winning essays in the junior 
and senior divisions in the contest re- 
cently closed agueer on page 1 of the 
section. Page 3 is the Lone Scout De- 
partment and page 4 has answers to last 
month’s puzzles and some new ones. 


MACHINERY ON The Farm Engineer- 

THE FARM ing Department, ac- 
cording to a recent poll of subscribers, is 
one of the most interesting to farm men. 
This week that department is on page 32. 


WHAT TO The Department of Agricul- 

PLANT ture has just published re- 
sults of an_ intention-to-plant survey 
taken among the farmers of the United 
States. An outline of the report and some 
comment on its significance will be found 
in the article on page 6 


THE NEXT How will the income of the 

ISSUE average farmer in Iowa 
from July of 1924 to July of 1925 compare 
with his, income the year before? H. A. 
Wallace has made a detailed analysis of 
this problem and will present his conclu- 
sions in the leading article next week. 
Cattle Feeders’ atm is held at Ames this 
week, and a complete report will appear 
in next week’s issue. Watch also for an- 
other article in the series, ‘‘A Nebraska 
Farm Boy Abroad,” and the second arti- 
cle by Frank Robotka on the farmers’ 
elevator. 
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Satisfied—and 
Increases His Policy 
Granger, Iowa. 
Grain Belt Ins. Co., 

This is to certify that I 
am, and have been a policy 
holder in your company for 
several years, and as to my 
satisfaction with treatment 
accorded me, and fairness of 
adjustments, the best evi- 
dence I know of is that I 
have gust voluntarily  in- 
creased my policy to more 
than twice the original 
amount, and expect to con- 
tinue a policy holder of your 


company. 
Claud A. Beck. 


Losses Two Years— 
Both Promptly Settied 
Dewar, Iowa. 
Grain Belt Ins. Co., 

In the spring of 1922 I took 
a policy in your company 
and July of same year my 
crops were almost totally de- 
stroyed by hail and com- 
pletely so in 1924. My loss 
was satisfactorily 
and promptly settled in both 


cases. 
D. S. Heiple. 


Grain Belt Pays Best— 

He Knows From Experience 
Lohrville, Iowa. 
Grain Belt Ins. Co., 

I have carried Grain Belt 
Insurance from the _ first, 
peer it was out, and also 

ve carried other Hail In- 
surance along too, but have 
found Grain Belt to be the 
best. We always know what 
we have to pay, 3% and no 
more. While others may be 
cheaper some years, they® 
will cost more other years. 
a Belt has paid best of 
al. 


M. G. Rogers. 








Grain Belt Insurance Company 
600 S. & L. Building 





Who Will Pay 
The Losses You May 
Suffer From Hail? 


You can’t stop hail, but you can 
save yourself from the destructive losses 
it inflicts. The-best way to safeguard 
yourself against hail damage and the 
loss of a crop you have worked hard to 
get is to carry a Grain Belt Policy. It 
costs so little; yet gives you absolute 
protection against losses that might rob . 
you of a profit to which you are enti- 
tled or losses that might cripple you. 


Insure with Grain Belt. In case of 
loss you get full market value of grain 
destroyed, clear up to the value of the 
insurance carried per acre. Get hail 
protection at low rates, with no assess- 
ments or policy fees to be added later, 
You know the exact cost of every Grain 
Belt Policy when you buy it. ‘The ap- 
plication reads very plainly that no as- 
sessments can be made later. We give 
you a photographic reproduction ofyour 
application as afurther protection to you. 


Ask the Grain Belt agent in your 
locality to explain the special benefits 
of a Grain Belt Hail Insurance Policy 
to you, or write us for free literature 
giving full information. 


Des Moines, Iowa 






















Friction is “er and helpless Full Defini- 
where MonaMotor Oil is used. + ei 
Buy only se Oil. Use it con- Antonyms 
sistently. You'll see the difference Myth eietcieal 

after the first hundred miles. = mes 


Monarch Manufacturing Co 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


New standards of perfection and new 
records of — are reached by 


Toledo, Ohio 


onaMmMotor 
Oils & Greases 






EVERY CROSS WORD 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
DICTIONARY 


eee 


haul upon ee 
Foundation of 


NOAH WEBSTER 
Modernized by 
W. J. PELO, A.M. 


Will Help You 
Solve Cress 
Word Puzzles 






















Names of Persons and Places 

Terms Used in Commerce & Law 

Christian Namesof Men & Women 

Prefixes and Suffixes 

Parts of Speech 

Abbreviations, Etc., ‘Etc. 

Handsomely and Durably Bound in 
Cloth, with Gold Stamping 

Size 514 x 74% inches 
PRICE $1.25 









Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 


At Booksellers, Stationers or direct from 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1301 WINSTON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 
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NORTHERN FARMERS 
IN THE BLACK SO1L BELT 
In Perry County, - Alebame, many no rthern and west 
bought land, bullt comfortaleg 
homes and are ‘profitably farming the fs Oty 
Biack Goll Lands. They have formed the Perry Cou tor 
Home Builders Community —an organization 


-months pasture with winter feed cro ney: 
profits. Smaii fruite and truck crops sre me ood 
makers. Local markets and creamery 
prices. Excellent living spome fe vey 

schools and nearby county seat has igh-grade male 
—- female ig Re Farms beh oo ap. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Washington, D. ©. 
63, for m ne article about this colony 
full particulars about available lands. 
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’_.JSCORE CARD FOR A FARMERS’ ELEVATOR 


An Analysis of the Factors That Make a Local Co-operative Successful 


a member of a farmers’ ele- 
vator say: ‘‘One or two pri- 


As mem time ago I overheard 


By Frank Robotka- 


what constitutes - reasonable per- 
formance for an elevator, they 
would reply in a great chorus: 





_yate elevators in our town is a good 
thing; it makes our manager pay 
up.’ Another remark with which 
‘every manager is only too familiar 
is, ‘Why can’t you pay as much 
‘as the elevator at Blank ?”’ 
' What is the explanation of this 
‘gtate of affairs? Obviously, the 
explanation is two-fold: First, the 
ack of standards by which the per- 
ormance of the organization and 
‘its financial requirements might be 
judged. Second, failure to keep 
‘adequate records, or, when they 
are kept, failure to get out of them 
the light they should throw upon 


well. 





vators in the corn belt. 


HOW DOES YOUR ELEVATOR RANK? 


This article and the ones that follow it are written primarily 
for the members, the directors and the managers of farmers’ ele- 
They give a picture of the ideal farmers’ 
elevator; they attempt to show you how to judge a local co-opera- 
tive as you judge a good cow, by performance records. Altho this 
first group of articles deals with the farmers’ elevator, many of the 
principles brought out pertain to other types of co-operative as 
Any farmer who looks to co-operation as one sound way of 
obtaining relief for agriculture will do well to read them. 

The author, Professor Robotka, of the Iowa State College, is 
well known to corn belt farmers. His survey work among farmers’ 
elevators, shipping associations and creameries has given him an 
extraordinary amount of information on the factors that make for 
success in these lines, 


‘Pay 3 cents more than the com- 
petitors,’’ and ‘‘Pay big and reg- 
ular dividends.’’ If they had a 
way of satisfying themselves as to 
what it is possible for a given ele- 
vator to accomplish, would they 
demand more than that? I venture 
the guess that if they were sure 
the elevator was doing as well as 
any other elevator similarly situ- 
ated, they would be much better 
satisfied. In order to satisfy them- 
selves as to this point, however, 
they must be provided with a mea- 
suring stick, They do not need the 
precise measurements of the engi- 








operating results or upon the fi- 
nancial condition. 

Once in a while we hear managers say, ‘‘ The 
less the members know about such things the 
better.’’ Perhaps it is true that ignorance is 
bliss, and a manager can not be blamed when 
he prefers to keep the members in ignorance in 
order to avoid undeserved criticism, ill-advised 





suggestions and general ‘‘butting in’’ on the 
“part of those who may not understand. Yet we 
“hear much crabbing about lack of loyalty! 

What, then, is the remedy? Under an auto- 
eratic system, the. subjects may, no doubt, be 
largely ignored. But co-operation means par- 
ticipation on the part of the members. All 
authorities will agree that co-operation will at- 
tain its highest degree of success where 


where the research work of the experiment 
station starts. On the basis of this work, fig- 
ures are being compiled which will serve in 
solving organization problems and in establish- 
ing standards of performance which should 
help managers, directors and members in de- 
ciding what may reasonably be expected of a 
given organization. A fixed score card is of 
suggestive value only, because conditions vary 
so greatly; yet something of that nature is 
proposed in this article in an attempt to work 
out a method of deciding what constitutes rea- 
sonable performance for an elevator. 


If a group of elevator patrons were asked 


neer, but for their practieal pur- 
poses, satisfactory results may be 
obtained by merely, as we might say, pacing 
off the distance. 

The elevator’s ability to pay a satisfactory 
price and at the same time are reasonable prof- 
its on capital depends mainly on three things: 

1. Skill in buying and selling on the part of 
the manager, and the merchandising position 
of the elevator. 

2. Keeping the costs at the minimum. 

3. A strong financial condition. 

The first of these is probably as important 
as the other two combined. It is a question also 
which it is much more difficult to get at than 
the others, and our studies in this direetion 

have not gone far enough to present a 





there is the greatest degree of intelligent 
participation on the part of the members 
and particularly their chosen representa- 
tives, the directors. This, it seems is the 
direction. = 


How Progress Has Been Made 
Those who have made the most prog- 
Tess in this direction suggest, first, the 
keeping of proper records and their yer- 











ification ; second, study and analysis of 
| the results; third, establishing standards 
of performance and_ requirements; 
fourth, further analysis to determine the 
reasons for deviations from such stan- 











dards, and, fifth, publicity to drill the 
results into the consciousness of the com- 
munity. Many will say that the eduea- 
tional work is the most important. To 
attempt to determine which is most im- 
portant is like attempting to argue that 








oe leg of a three-legged stool is more im- 
portant than either of the others. Each 
B useless without the others. Demand- 
Ing loyalty on the basis of blind faith 
and sentiment is as useless as perform- 
Ing silly rites to make it rain. The farm- 
er, by and large, is a sound thinker, and 


Are of Total Liquid Assets 








ao 
he is given the necessary facts, he will ra § 
Come to sound conclusions. If he fails Volume of Business » & | F 
to respond to pleas for loyalty, it is 25 2 
fone because he has not been con- a” a a ne 7 | 4.5 to 5 
4 $100,000 tO $200,000........cccccccecsseeseseeseeeneens 12 | 7.0 to 9 
True enough, the job of gathering the SIA COU 560 GROG WO aries cigs tices cherecdottoazesos: | 151 8.0 to 10 
facts and marshalling them in a convine- $300,000 and over............ stosenesenecenscnnsensensetess | 17 | 90 to il 





it 3 Way is no easy task. Furthermore, 
“1S a situation which must be worked 


LABOR UTILIZATION—Sales Per Dollar of 


Wages 





- Out largely by those concerned, in the 
k light of their local conditions. 


Less than $100,000............... BEEPS or al 


MEASURES OF PERFORMANCE IN OPERATING 


TOTAL EXPENSES—Per Cent Expenses Are of Sales 


LIQUID ASSET TURNOVER—Number of Times Total Sales 


Salaries and 


$ 50 | $35 to $40 | $30 


satisfactory measure of merchandising 
performance. 


Many Problems Are Involved 
Skill in meeting the market, playing 


| one market against the other (this does 
| 2 a le ro _— ater knowing pee: = 
Weilnine of tenaiaes £ 2 E —— demands of differs nt mar ets ‘or 
Pe ¢ § 1S different kinds and grades of grain; 
2 o 54 skill in gathering and interpreting mar- 
Less than $100,000.......... CE ATR RMR)” , 30| 385to6| 8 ket information, anticipating and ecash- 
$100,000 to $200,000 Di ipdcouneser drckers <esoesaununsssokes 1.5 2.0 to 4 6 ing in on a bulge when one market is 
$300.00 and over | 17 | 20 to 3 | § | out of line with another, and avoiding 
$$ : speculative risks—all of these problems 

CAPACITY TURNOVER—Number of Times Capacity Is Used and others are involved. 
Per Year There is no question but that fortunes 
ee cass, ee | are made and lost on the merchandising 
Wes end of the game. Compared with the 

o | OB : 

fia | =| 2 leaks at this bung-hole, the leaks at the 
| eB] PB spigot may seem trivial. For the present, 
a ae however, we shall examine the spigot, 
LOSS thal 16,000 DUSNElS...cc.ccccccccccccccccccccscscccsccssscssnssoeeel 18 | 8 mainly because it is more accessible to 
AE OOO: CO DOOD DURIO IM, 15.0 -cciecssjensecssarerecesacnioseresesuiisasren | 12] 3 managers, directors and patrons, and 
40,000 to 50,000 bushel s..........c0cececereeresrenereensenenraneenes Ps 3h O4 because, this being the season of annual 


meetings, the results of the year’s busi- 
ness are being presented and disenssed. 
It is to the question of expenses and 
operating factors, then, that we shall 
turn our attention, The expenses may 
be measured in two ways, expenses per 
unit of merchandise handled or expenses 
per dollar of sales. The first is the most 
satisfactory, but because so many costs 
are joint costs, it is extremely diffieult 
to carry out. We shall therefore use’ the 
dollar of sales as the basis, and even then 
the problem is complicated enough. 
In the table on this page we are pre- 
senting in score card fashion rounded 





$100,000 tO $200,000 ....ccccecccccrecseereceenee) 75 | 46t0 60 | 35 
ere, then, do we begin??? The | $200,000 to $300,000 ..cccccsecsecssuusssesseenn | 90} 60to 70| 50 out figures for four factors of outstand- 
Wer is, as one agricultural orator puts ee Gh, , aaa | 110 | 85to 95 | 75 ing importance: (1) Volume of busi- 








’ This is 





art from where you are.’ 







































ness ; (2) eapac- (Concluded on page 15)» 
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AS AN ENGLISHMAN SEES IT 
GIR GEORGE PAISH, an English statisti- 


cian, with an international reputation, gave 
a talk recently to a large group of Des Moines 
business men. Sir George says that England 
and western Europe are still both desperately 
in need of food from the corn and wheat see- 
tidns of the United States. He thinks that the 
high prices for farm products in the United 
States during recent months are only due part- 
ly to short world crops. Fully as important 
as the crop shortage is the unusually large 
amount of credit which Americans have ex- 
tended to Europe during the past year. The 
point of a large part of his talk was that Amer- 
jean bankers should continue to lend Europe 
large quantities of money so that they could 
continue to buy farm products from us. 

Sooner or later, to paraphrase Sir George, 
Europe must give some other kind of pay for 
our food than gold or paper promises. Eventu- 
ally we must allow Europe, especially England, 
to send us manufactured goods which are not 
discriminated against by heavy tariffs. If we 
don’t allow English manufactured goods to 
come into the United States on a reasonable 
basis, why should we be so eager to export our 
food products abroad? Paper promises and 
gold are both in themselves worthless for meet- 
ing human satisfaction unless they can sooner 
or later be turned into commodity buying pow- 
er. The United States is in the rather crazy 
situation of the miser who insists on building 
up his gold and paper credit to the maximum, 
but never spending a penny for goods. 

Sir George is a free trader and would have 
the United States be a free trader also, For 
the time being he wants us to be a world bank- 
er, financing the food purchases of Europe for 
the next two or three years, and then finally 
becoming a world trader so that we will be will- 
ing to receive back pay for the huge quantities 
of food exported during the period 1914-28 in 
the form of vast quantities of manufactured 
goods. This great flood of manufactured goods 
would presumably start movirg to the United 
States in large volume in the near future and 
would continue almost indefinitely. 

+ The Des Moines business men who heard Sir 
Sastee talk werealmost solidlv republican, but 
they seemed to think that his analysis was 
sound. Actually, however, they would use their 
strongest influence against any tariff tamper- 
ing which increased foreign competition with 
goods in which they were interested. Some of 
them spoke afterwards about what influence 
the analysis advanced by Sir George would 





have on such a proposition as the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. Of course free trade would large- 
ly kick the props out from under the table so 
that we would all sit on the floor together, and 
the necessity for a MeNary-Haugen bill would 
in large measure be removed. It would seem, 
tho, that if the faultless English diction of Sir 
George were converted into the current Ameri- 
can idiom, that it would mean that inasmuch 
as we have a republican party in power in the 
United States and inasmuch as Europe needs 
our food,—the proper answer for the United 
States to give to the agricultural problem is 
the enactment of the principles of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. 

With the situation as it is this year, with a 
high tariff in the United States, we sincerely 
trust that the American farmer will turn a deaf 
ear to all people like Sir George Paish, who 
plead for the American farmer to continue to 
produce so that Europe may be fed. Every 
bushel of grain and every hundred pounds of 
pork which is thrown onto the European mar- 
ket, with the situation as it exists today, is a 
damage to the American farmer. The Amer- 
ican farmer would like to be altruistic and pro- 
duce to the limit to feed a hungry world, but 
with the balance of trade situation as it is to- 
day, he is a fool to do it unless protected by a 
MeNary-Haugen bill. 





GRAY-WHISKERED SALES TALK 
~INCE we began pointing out to our readers 
certain questionable features of the Chicago 
grain merger, we have been getting quite a bit 
of criticism from different sources. Almost 
none of this has come from farmers; most of it 
has come from folks who were interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the new company. As 
we recall it, only.two farmers have let. us know 
that they criticized us on this score, while doz- 
ens have expressed approval. 

Of these two, one called at the office to in- 
form us of his displeasure, and the other wrote 
us. So far as we know, the first man is still 
letting his confidence in some of the men at 
the head of the merger blind him to the real 
facts. The other farmer, however, has econ- 
tinued to dig into the matter, and has just writ- 
ten us as follows: 

‘“We had a couple of those high pressure 
stock salesmen representing the grain merger 
at a directors’ meeting of our elevator a few 
days ago. We got quite a dose of the ancient, 
gray-whiskered lingo about ‘a wonderful op- 
portunity to make a fortune without investing 
a dollar,’ the only thing necessary being to sign 
a note for a few thousand dollars, which would 
in the course of a short time pay itself with 
accrued interest. if they ean get by with that 
line of sales talk, they are surely entitled to the 
money, Since I once wrote you a letter which 
favored the merger side of the ease, I want to 
state, in the light of what has happened since, 
that 1 am heartily in accord with your views.”’ 

The more anyone studies the merger, the 
worse it looks. If farmers take the trouble to 
get the facts on the deal, they are in no danger 
of being sucked in. 


DISASTER 

HE sympathy of corn belt farmers every- 

Where goes out to the victims of the tornado 
that swept across sections of Missouri, Iinois 
and Indiana last week. Towns and country- 
sides were ravaged; hundreds were killed. 
While the towns suffered horribly, yet our 
particular sympathy goes out to the farmers 
whose homes lay in the tornado’s path! In ev- 
ery town, there were some left to come to the 
aid of the sufferers. In the country, a farm 
family, injured in the wreck of their home, 
has had to wait hours before anyone knew of 
their plight. The buildings of a town can be 
rebuilt in months or a year; the destruction 


wrought by a tornado that rips its way thru ay! 
orchard or a grove can hardly be repaired sho 
of half a lifetime. 





DEFENSE 


*VERYBODY who pays taxes—and every. 

~ body does, directly or indirectly—ought to 
be interested in the recent row at Washington 
about the relative merits of battleships ang 
airplanes. Nobody out here eares, of course, 
whether one military or naval dlique or another 
rules. We are interested in getting the most 
defense for the least money. Estimates vary, 
but it seems that from 85 to 92 per cent of our 
federal expenditures go to pay for past warg 
and for the cost of getting ready for the next 
one. <A little more than one-third of this 
goes for the upkeep of the army and navy. It 
is obvious enough that if any great saving is to 
be made in the costs of the federal government 
it must come out of this part of the national 
budget. 

seneral Mitchell has declared that the first. 
class battleship is as obsolete as the dodo. He 
points out that in the last war no battleship 
sunk another. Cruisers were sunk by battle. 
ships; light ships sank each other; submarines 
got a few of all kinds; but the great ships 
themselves never came to grips. Admiral Sims 
has backed up Mitchell by admitting that the 
super-dreadnaught is obsolete and that the 
airplane will be the offensive weapon of the 
future. 

What this argument means to the taxpayer 
is this: For every battleship constructed the 
nation must lay out in its cost and the cost of 
supplementary vessels, around $100,000,000, 
The yearly upkeep is also a good item. For this 
amount of money—we are using the figures 
viven by General Mitchell in the Saturday 
Evening Post—4,000 airplanes could be built, 
And he adds: ‘‘In any national emergency 
that we ean visualize, the country certainly 
does not need more than 3,000 or 4,000 air- 
planes at the decisive point.’’ 

It is quite possible that 4,000 airplanes, built 
at a cost of one battleship, would be worth 
more to us than our eighteen battleships. From 
the defensive angle, it is more than possible— 
the last war made it certain—that a fleet of 
submarines is worth more than all the battle 
ships we are ever likely to have. Together, it 
seems quite likely that airplanes and subma- 
rines may do away with eostly battleships, elab- 
orate coast defenses, expensive navy yards, and 
vive us more real security at a much lower cost, 

To all this, the advocates of a big navy ad- 
vance one main argument. That argument is 
that airplanes and submarines can not wage 
an offensive war. The navy must transport 
and convoy troops. It must be able to search 
out the enemy fleet in foreign waters and de 
stroy. It must be able to shell enemy sea 
ports. 

The argument comes down, then, to what our 
army and navy is for. Is it for defense or of- 
fense? Is it the lock that a sober man places 
on his door in a world infested with an occae 
sional thief, or is it the chip that the neighbor- 
hood bully puts on his shoulder? 

Last year Americans invested a billion dol 
lars abroad. Exclusive of publie debts, Amer 
icans probably own around five or six billions 
of dollars of property abroad. It is these folks 
who specialize in foreign investments who also 
do a lot of the cheering for a big navy. Some 
day their foreign debtors may get tired of pay- 
ing 10 per cent; when that happens, a battle 
ship and a naval threat may come in handy. © 

Farmers may profitably keep in touch with 
this battleship and airplane -eontroversy. 4 | 
touches taxes, it touches foreign policy, It 
touches national security. On all these counts, 


it is our problem, and not something to be left 
for the sea coast states to settle by themselves <q 
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CALIFORNIA SECEDES 


W YOU take the map that shows the vote of 
* the house of representatives on the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, you will find that the corn belt 
and the agricultural states west of the Missis- 
sippi voted almost solidly for the bill. The 
principal exceptions aside from some southern 
yotes were the congressmen from a narrow strip 
along the coast of California. 

Some of these men were from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, who, like the congressmen 
from St. Louis and Chicago and New York, 
yoted against the bill because of their urban 
prejudices. But some were from farming sec- 
tions. And these men were backed up in their 
attitude by such farm organizations as the Cal- 
jfornia Farm Bureau. 

At the moment, this opposition to the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill is being verbally supported 
by a farm paper editor who has carried his 
prejudices from Philadelphia to San Francisco 
without losing a drop. On the surface, this 
opposition takes the form of assertions that the 
MeNary-Haugen bill is a price fixing measure 
and that it would lead to overproduction, argu- 
ments that have both been so thoroly riddled 
that thew are hardly entitled to serious consid- 
eration now. 

At bottom, however, what is the trouble? 
Why does a group of California farmers—the 
articulate group—side with the manufacturing 
east against the rest of the farm west? It hap- 
pens that this group is producing goods of 
which there is no large surplus for shipment 
abroad; the field of production, moreover, is 
s0 limited that any surplus may be handled by 
the marketing agencies already set up. These 
folks demand more vigorously than any other 
protection against imports that eompete with 
their own products; an export corporation, 
however, they do not need. Hence they boost 
for the tariff on their own goods and deny the 
right of wheat and pork producers to have the 
tariff made effective on those produets. 

Hoover influence is strong in California; 
this may aid the feeling against the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. Yet in the main the situation is 
probably due to two causes; first, the short- 
sighted selfishness of producers of specialty 
crops; second, the failure of the California 
farmers who produce wheat and pork to make 
their point of view felt. 

We hope that California will decide not to 
secede for good from the agricultural west. 
The folks who produce oranges and lemons and 
raisins (Congressman Barbour, of Fresno, the 
raisin growing center, voted for the MeNary- 
Haugen bill, by the way) need to remember 
that the more the rest of us get for our wheat 
and pork, the more of their produets we will be 
able to buy. Perhaps it will be well for them, 
too, simply as an item in their general educa- 
tion, to get in the habit of getting their ideas 
from real farm folks instead of from Herbert 
Hoover and Julius Barnes. 


a 


EL DORADO 


‘Two years ago an lowa farmer came into the 

office to ask about buying a farm in the 
Delhi colony in California. He had around 
$6,000 in cash, wanted to get away from the 
extremes of the Iowa climate, and had been 
favorably impressed by a colonizing agent of 
the state of California who was then touring 
the middle-west. 

We remembered favorable reports on the 
first colony planted by the state at Durham. 
Of Dethi we had heard very little. We sug- 
gested that it would be well to go slow. Farm- 
ing methods out there in the irrigated country 
are different; folks who move out from Iowa 
have to learn over a good part of their trade. 
The promises of the state agent sounded good, 
but lacked something in definiteness. We urged 
“Personal trip before buying, and also urged 


“s! 
be 


that the farmer spend some time getting ac- 
quainted with the type of farming, the climate 
and the people before he decided to adopt that 
section as his future home. « 

However, our friend relied pretty much on 
the promises of the state agent and bought 
without inspection. When he went out, he 
found that the land was poor and had been 
bought at too high a price; he found there was 
difficulty in completing the community im- 
provements that had been promised ;*he found 
that the enterprise as a whole had been rather 
badly bungled and that he and his neighbors 
out there stood to put in a lot of hard work 
for nothing. He has had a hard time and he 
has lost money. His first hopes have gone; 
now he is simply holding on in the hope that 
the state will make good on its promises so that 
he can save something from the venture. 

When our friend left Iowa, it was at the bot- 
tom of the depression. Since then, things have 
been getting steadily better for the folks on 
the farm. With his experience in farming, his 
grasp of the trend of markets, this man could 
have added to his eapital and been in a much 
stronger financial condition if he had stayed 
right at home, 

This incident has depressed us, for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, we believe that the 
ordinary system of colonizing a new country 
by the grace of the private real estate dealer 
is socially bad. It involves a lot of waste; it 
often puts under-trained and under-financed 
folks on high-priced poor land and then leaves 
them to their fate. This has happened repeat- 
edly, especially in the west. We hoped that the 
California experiment might show that the 
state could do successfully what private op- 
erators have failed to do. Unfortunately, Delhi 
simply proves that the state may do as poor a 
job as a gang of profit-seeking individuals. 

In the second place, we dislike to see corn 
belt farmers going to the ends of the country 
to seek for the sort, of fural life they want. 
One of the big attractions of the Delhi settle- 
ment was the promise that a real community 
would be organized, that there would be more 
chances for social life, that everything would 
not be subordinated to the task of getting a 
living out of the soil. Why can’t we make the 
same sort of promise to ourselves right here 
in Iowa? Instead of going to California in a 
vain search for perfection, why can’t we set 
to work to create the sort of a rural life we 
want here and now? The energy that it takes 
to go across the continent, learn new methods 
of farming, get accustomed to new conditions, 
word, if rightly directed, make over an lowa 
rural neighborhood. 





FOR EQUALITY 


*QECRETARY JARDINE, in speaking of leg- 

islation for the farmer, says: ‘‘There are 
certain special statutes dealing with banking, 
with corporations, with labor. The farmer does 
not demand legislation any more specialized 
from his point of view than these laws are from 
the point of view of the men particularly in- 
terested in them.”’ 

Exactly! Manufacturers have the tariff; 
labor has the immigration act, and the farmer 
should ask no more than that he be given priv- 
ileges which will do as much for him as these 
acts have done for other classes. He has, of 
course, been getting considerably less. We are 
grateful to Secretary Jardine for putting the 
case for the MeNary-Haugen bill so forcefully. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


I see by the papers that Dazzy Vance is to 
get a salary of $15,000 for the next two or 
three years. Many people say that Dazzy is 
now the best pitcher at work in either of the 
big leagues. Last week H. G. Keeney, presi- 


dent of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union, stopped 
in to visit and told us that Dazzy was raised ow 
a farm in his neighborhood, and that his older 
brother was one of the best farmers in Ne- 
braska. This was all very interesting because 
I had known for some time that Dazzy had 
been born on an Adair county farm which at 
that time was owned by Henry Wallace, the 
first editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, It is fun to 
bask in reflected glory, and I think that every 
one connected with.agriculture will swell up 
with just a little pride because Dazzy Vance 
was raised as a real farm boy and because his 
father and brothers are still farming. The 
farm seems to be a good place on which to start 
a career. The problem seems to be to make the 
thousands of potential Dazzy Vances who are 
now growing up on the farms of the corn belt 
feel that they have a chance to win fame even 
tho they stay on the farm. Every day trained 
athletes are given one or two pages of space in 
the daily press. Unusual farm exploits are 
given. scarcely any attention, and so our Dazzy 
Vances go where they are appreciated. Isn’t 
it about time that we were giving just a little 
higher percentage of our national conscious- 
ness toward applauding tlie efforts of the farm- 
er while he still lives on the farm? It would 
be a fine thing if the nation would learn to 
pay the farmers in both dollars and in ap- 
preciation. 


In a short time now farm owners will have 
their tax receipts. Instead of putting the re- 
ceipts away at once, why not sit down and do a 
little figuring? Suppose you paid $100 in 
taxes, how much of it went for roads, how much 
for schools, how much for running the county 
government, and how much for running the 
state government? If your county is average, 
and if there is no consolidated school, I sus- 
pect that you will find that about $30 of the 
$100 has gone for road or bridge expenditure 
of some sort. Another $30 has been used to 
maintain the ordinary one-room country school, 
and about $20 has gone to take eare of the 
state government. The strictly county expend- 
itures exclusive of roads and schools usually 
amount to $15 or $20. Of this $15 or $20 spent 
in maintaining the county government, about 
$5 is needed to take care of the poor, insane 
and delinquent children. About $3 is needed 
to maintain the county court, and $1 or $2 is 
paid for compensating the owners of livestock 
condemned as tuberculous. 

Now if you are in a consolidated school dis- 
trict, you will find the proportion consider- 
ably different. In such ease you may find that 
$40 or even $50 of your total tax money goes 
for school purposes. If you have a good ecn- 
solidated sehool, and if you have several ehil- 
dren and don’t live too far from it, you may 
feel that you are getting an abundant return 
for this outlay. 

Study your tax receipt when it comes in and, 
before making any complaints, figure out where 
your money is going to and whether or not 
you are getting your money’s worth. Is it 
worth while to you personally that the various 
land owners in your community are contribut- 
ing an average of perhaps $50 each so that the 
roads can be traveled? Is it worth while that 
you and your other land-owning neighbors 
should be paying an average of perhaps $50 
each so that your children ean be educated? 
If the township, county and state governments 
were not taking care of the various things that 
they are now handling, could you and your 
neighbors organize to do a better and cheaper 
job? This is not written in defense of present 
taxes, which are undoubtedly too high; the 
idea is simply to start some thinking about 
where our tax money goes. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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BETTER MINERAL 


RATIONS FOR HOGS | 


What the Ingredients Should Be and Why They Are Selected 


regard to the recent changes in one of 
our old formulas, such as is put out by 
one of the mineral manufacturing companies 
of the state. We are asked, first, What is this 
formula? 

Back in 1920, when we were just starting 
our mineral mixture experimental work on a 
somewhat comprehensive scale, we suggested in 
the Hampshire Blue Book, Volume I, some op- 
tional mixtures, one of which was as follows: 


A NUMBER of inquiries have come to us in 





Pounds 

I IID an 5is ss dcéaoamenppe vcovyossesczradabaneteboes 30 
Common salt or sodium chloride................. 30 
Bone-meal, finely Zround .........cccccecesseceeeeeee 15 
Charcoal, finely broken ....61........cccccercocseeveees 10 
iT Sot on asics tciiapesnsanevnverserreGvaisni 7 
as 8 as Loews Senivagtiagekucdidovensaversy’ 5 
NIN 5 slesie ciSbasagdhcascditepstionciseshs¥ owes strvtsner oP vai (¢e 3 
a Sas ce A So acs Ciastndponvepepensoieder>ionsoer 100 


This was five years ago. Recently we sug- 
gested to one of the companies that we knew 
were using this formula in the making of one of 
the mixtures they were offering for sale, that 
our recent investigations had indicated that this 
mixture could be improved upon, and so we 
suggested changes so that the formula read as 
follows : 


Pounds 
Limestone, high calcium grade................ 34 
Salt, common or sodium chloride............ 20 
NNN 5555 du scssvesigives opoeoniaesbecavecess 20 
Charcoal, finely-Droken ...............cecccccrsevsseeeee 15 
I oe a2 oa cd ca ous ta <¥eu un cd ci bunds bateoennn 7 
ed gL ea Bins Sccausbubbonvecsrovenie¥iyesetsrine’ 3 

I a racer cies snGosusVivceoabenyaneoelueocel 97 

NINE 20 15a Sune acaseoihpateninaarae 03 
ITE ly, Sn sene Mospiichs dbo eaneniapeeiah vomnapiaesysviyeahoer 100 


Our work last summer showed that high- 
calcium limestone was much better than the 
particular air-slacked lime which we used. Our 


By John M. Evvard 


results have indicated also that 20 per cent salt 
with most mineral mixtures is about a fair al- 
lowance, altho with some mineral combinations 
an even lesser proportion of salt is probably 
more nearly correct. Since spent bone-black 
can be purchased so much cheaper than bone- 
meal and since it has proved efficacious as a 
phosphorus carrier, we suggested the substitu- 
tion of it for the bone-meal, 

In one trial carried on last summer on rape 
pasture, charcoal gave unusually good results. 
The work of Stabler, of Maryland, some years 
ago, indicated that there might be some virtue 
to charcoal feeding, and the very recent work 
of Burns, of Alabama, has shown charcoal up 
in a favorable light. It appears, therefore, that 
charcoal feeding may be advantageous under 
some circumstances, apparently more particu- 
larly where vegetable feeds are exclusively 
used. 

In our work last summer, the salt and char- 
coal fed lot reached the 225-pound weight in 94 
days, whereas the lot receiving only salt took 
112 days; the organie feed requirement in the 
former case (self-fed shelled corn and soybean 








oil meal) was 354 pounds, and in the latter — 
case 357 pounds, which was close. The biggest 
advantage seemed to be in the rapidity of gaing, 
The pasture used was rape. 

There is still some question about the use of 
Glauber’s salt in pig feeding, altho some work — 
conducted by A. R. Lamb and the writer a few 
years ago showed that the addition of sodium | 
sulfate (which is the same as Glauber’s salt, 
free from the water of erystallization), when 
added to a basal ration of corn, tankage and— 
wheat middlings during a feeding period of 
eight months, resulted in a 12 per cent greater* 
gain than where it was not fed, thus showing | 
at least that it apparently was not harmful. J 
have also seen some recent work cone by a com. 
mercial concern seeking the truth about the use 
of mineral substances, which indicated that 
Glauber’s salt. was, under the conditions of” 
their experiments, beneficial. Most folks, how. | 
ever, put this ingredient in the questionable 
class, altho a great many farmers wish this in. } 
gredient in their mineral mixtures because it | 
promotes laxativeness in. their pigs. 


Considerable Question About Sulfur 


There is considerable question about sulfur, 
Our results in feeding sulfur have been ‘‘spot — 
ted,’’ but a number of them have been favor. | 
able when a moderate amount was mixed with- 
a mineral mixture. We have found, however, - 
that there is considerable difference in the kind - 
of sulfur one may use, altho he may buy it ag 
powdered sulfur. While it is possible that one 
form may be beneficial, another form may not 
be so, A good many mineral mixtures on the- 
market do carry sulphur, and farmers, so long - 
as I have had a memory, and long before, have 
used sulfur. In regard to this point, I spoke. 
to Sir Arnold Theiler, who has done such wone™ 
derful work in British (Concluded on page 18) 


WHAT THE FARMERS WILL PLANT THIS YEAR 


“Intention to Plant’ Figures of Department Help to Adjust Production 


the United States Department of Agri- 

culture how much land they devoted to 
different crops last year, and how much they 
expect to plant of each crop this coming year: 
The planting intentions of these farmers tell 
an interesting story. 

First and most important to the farmers of 
the corn belt is that the corn acreage is not 
going to be increased as much as most people 
had thought. With corn so searce and high in 
price, every one had been afraid that farmers 
would plow up much meadow and pasture land 
and devote every possible acre to corn in 1925. 
In the corn belt, it seems that for each 100 
acres planted last year there will be about 102 
acres planted this vear, In Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas it seems that the planting this year will 
be almost exactly the same as last year. What 
increase there is in corn belt acreage will come 
chiefly from such states as Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. Outside of the corn belt there is 
going to be a considerable increase in acreage 
in the eastern states and the southeastern states 
which normally buy considerable corn from the 
eorn belt, but which this past year have not 
been able to get normal supplies at a reason- 
able price. 


Fite thousand farmers have reported to 


Increase Too Great in Corn Acreage 


An added two acres of corn this year for ev- 
ery 100 acres grown last year is really too much 
of an increase in corn. It will mean, in fact, the 
largest acreage devoted to corn in any year 
since the tremendously large war-time plant- 
ings of 1917. Of course, if we have bad weath- 
er, an increase of only 2 per cent will not -hurt 
us here in the corn belt, but if we have average 
veather or better than average weather, we are 
eertain to find ourselves bothered with a corn 


surplus in the rather near future. By far the 
greatest demand for corn comes from farm ani- 
mals, and it now looks as tho farm animals 
would require less than 90 per cent as much 
corn this coming year as they have during the 
past two years. 

From a strictly logical point of view, it may 
be said, therefore, that if the corn belt of the 
United States were being run by one man jn- 
stead of by several million men, that there 
should be a cut of about 10 per cent in the corn 
acreage instead of an increase of 2 per cent. It 
should be said, however, that farmers have ree- 
ognized to some extent the perils in the corn 
situation and that they are not intending to 
make the very great increase in corn planting 
which many people had feared. 


Oat Situation More Alarming Than Corn 


The oat situation is really much more alarm 
ing in many ways than corn. Everywhere over 
the United States farmers seem to be planning 
on more ‘oats. Perhaps they think we are go- 
ing to have another cool season this coming 
year. Perhaps they think that oats, harvested 
early, will in some measure take the place of 
corn during the late summer. Of course, the 
increased growing of oats for this purpose may 
be justified, but the growing of oats for sale 
on the market seems to be rather poor policy. 
Since the falling off in city demand for oats 
as a result of increased use of trucks and 
autos, oats has been one of-the least profitable 
of farm crops. The conclusion we draw from 
the whole oat situation is that farmers may be 
wise to plant a considerable acreage of oats in 
the hope of having some oats to feed instead of 
corn during the late summer, but that they are 
likely to be bitterly disappointed if they think 
oats will bring much of a profit on the market. 


The barley situation seems to be much the 
same as oats, altho the percentage increase will 
be much greater. Nearly everywhere over the 
corn belt farmers are }ianning on growing bar. 
ley to have some early hog feed. This is all 
right. If, however, they think they are going 
to sell part of their barley on the market at 4 
profit, they are likely to find themselves seri- 
ously mistaken. The increase in planting of 
both barley and oats is justified only to the ex 
tent that an early feed is needed because of the 
shortage of 1924 corn. 

The wheat situation seems to be full of peril 
unless the weather steps in again and seriously” 
damages the crop in other parts of the world. 
Last fall, winter wheat farmers planted 106 
acres for every 100 acres they had planted the 
year before, and this spring it seems that spring 
wheat farmers plan to plant 114 acres for each 
100 planted last year. With ordinary weather) 
in the United States and in the rest of the 
world, this means a larger production than cal” 
be sold at a profit. It seems that in-parts of the 
northwest considerable increase is being madé 
in the planting of Durum wheat. It is said this 
is likely to prove a mistake, inasmuch as the 
world shortage of Durum wheat which existed 
last year is no longer with us. 


Should Consider Putting in Some Flax 


Apparently it will be wise for the spring) 
wheat farmers to put into flax part of the land 
which they were thinking of putting into wheat 
The flax farmers are planning on about 9F 
acres of flax for each 100 acres they planted 
last year. In the corn belt, the farmers are iF 
tending to grow more flax this year than they 
did a year ago, but in the real flax sections ¢ 
the Dakotas there is more of a decrease thal 
seems to be warranted (Concluded on page W 
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~ HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE PIGS 


Buena Vista County Puts the Pigs in the Pasture and Shuts Up Hog Lots 





clean pasture method of rais- 

ing hogs has eonvineed the 

hog men of Buena Vista county, 
Jowa, that it is the only way. Prior 
to 1924, most of the farmers in the 
eunty followed the practice of 
having their sows farrow pigs in a 
entral hog house surrounded by 
rmanent hog lots, where the pigs 
ranged while small. Annual losses 
from the various pig diseases and 
parasites were ineurred and were 
rather expected as a matter of 
course. Some years most of the pigs 
would pull thru, in which case the 
hog men congratulated themselves 
on their ‘‘luck.’’ A eertain’ percent- 
‘age of losses and unthrifty pigs was 
always looked for, however, as a 
normal accompaniment to the business of rais- 
ing hogs. And in this attitude the farmers of 
Buena Vista county were in no wise different 
from the majority of farmers in any other 
Iowa county. Hogs have been raised in hog 
houses and hog lots for many years because it 
was the only convenient and established method 


Or: year’s experience with the 





fur, Hof doing it. ° 

spot @ Early in 1924, a group of farmers in Buena 
avor- B Vista county decided that these pig losses could 
with @ be largely avoided if more attention were given 
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to sanitation. The accounts of success in a few 
communities which had observed the essentials 
of hog sanitation interested these northwestern 
Jowa hog men. The project of hog disease con- 
trol was thereupon taken up by the Buena 
Vista County Farm Bureau and presented to 
the farmers. 

Two meetings were held in February, 1924, 
me at Storm Lake and one at Sioux Rapids. 
At both of these, Dr. K. W. Stouder, of the 
Towa State College extension service, outlined 
plan of hog disease control. About one hun- 
ired and fifty farmers attended the two meet- 


































A rape pasture saves corn and helps to keep the pigs healthy. 


annual report of the Buena Vista County Farm 
Bureau: 


1923 1924 

Owner— Sows Pigs Sows Pigs 
Carl Erickson ..cccccccccccsse 380 = 35 16 123 
Be WR Wilson oa2eessecsccccecs 27 93 38 322 
Edward C. Pederson...... 50 88 28 178 
Lee Pennington. ............. « =. 
BK. G. FORNSOMN .csicccccccsese se Gh 38 “320 
W. E. Lake—fall ............ 14 44 18 86 
W. E. Lake—spring........ 0 0 «ee = 13 92 

Summary ..........s0000 sun ee - S- RS  S 


*Lost one-third. **Lost none. 

More convincing evidence of the efficacy of 
clean farrowing pens and new pastures for pigs 
ean hardly be imagined. The advantages of 
the sanitary method are not confined, however, 
to the gains number of pigs raised per sow. 
There was, as County Agent W. O. Brant points 
out, a very considerable saving in feed con- 
sumed by the 1924 crop of pigs as compared 
with the 1923 crop, because of the superior 
thrift of the 1924 pigs. These pigs were gotten 
to market at from one to three months younger 
than had been possible for the pigs raised on 
these farms during the few years immediately 
preceding. None of the 1924 pigs were fed any 
medicines or tonics, a fact which represented 
another saving as compared with former years. 
The gain from increased hitters, greater effi- 
ciency of feed and the discontinuance of the 
purchase and use of remedies turned a losing 
proposition into a paying one in the case of 
each of these Buena Vista county hog farms. 

The records of some of the individual farm- 
ers who followed out the project in 1924 are of 
much interest. Carl Erickson had some badly 
infested hog lots in 1923. The situation on his 
farm was so bad, in fact, that only 35 pigs 
were raised from thirty sows. In 1924, the far- 
rowing pens were thoroly scalded out before 
the sows were installed. At three weeks of age 
the pigs, with their dams, were turned out on a 




































J ings, and eighteen signed up to carry out the 
. project. The first step in the plan followed 
vas to scald out the farrowing pens thoroly 
with boiling water. The sows were washed off 
before they were put in these pens. After the 
h the @Pigs were farrowed, the sows and pigs were 
> wil} #emoved as soon as possible to clean, dry fields 
r the @™bich had not been pastured by hogs. In every 
» bare geease the sows and their litters were kept out of 
is all gute old much-used lots. In some cases where 
coing gee litters were late, the pigs were farrowed in 
- at a ee pasture field in individual hog houses. 
a Astonishing Results Accomplished 
ne ex: The results accomplished the first year under 
of the Mee Rew method astonished those who tried it 
@d should be sufficient to convince any hog 
“peril wun of the desirability of raising pigs on clean 
ously! found, uninfested with worms and_ parasites. 
vorld. en 1923, six of the farmers who enrolled in the 
1 106 gemtation project had raised an 
.d the @e’’Tage of but 2.3 pigs for every 
pring This wastefully low average 
- each the result of the ravages made 
vather Me the herd by worms and diseases 
f the that had become entrenched on 
n came? farms, and did not come 
of the! bout thru carelessness in the hand- 
made Mee® of the pigs by the owners, 
d thi nee all of them are numbered: 
is the es the good farmers of the 
nid Ounty, 
° One year’s experience in pasture 
tised pies showed a tremendous 
‘x lifferenece in the number raised 
spring 2. In 1924, the six men who 
> land ie adopted the pasture system 





wheat. 















ased to weaning time an average 
6.5 pigs for every sow, or prac- 
tcally three times as many as had 
ne raised under the old system. 
© appended table furnishes the 
Statistics for a number of the 
“ms, as published in the last 





Pigs on pasture gain rapidly and sidestep diseases and 








parasites. 


clean pasture. At weaning time 122 
pigs had been saved from 16 sows. 
Eriekson’s 1923 erop of pigs had 
been kept on the farm from ten to 
fifteen months before they reached a 
weight of 225 pounds, at which they 
were sold. In 1924, the great major- 
ity of the pigs were ready to sell at 
this weight at ages of from seven to 
eight months. 

The change in methods enabled 
Erickson to eut his brood sow herd 
in half, thereby effeeting a consid- 
erable saving in feed and other over- 
head expense. The smaller number 
of sows, however, raised more than 
three times as many pigs as were 
raised the vear before, Attention to 
sanitation on this farm saved 

- avery large amount of feed, as ap- 
pears from the difference in ages and rate of 
gains between the pigs farrowed in the two 
seasons. 

W. E. Lake had 16 sows farrow 106 pigs in 
1923. The pigs were kept in lots that had been 
used by hogs for some years.“ Necrotie infee- 
tion claimed 62 of the 106 pigs before they 
were many weeks old. The fall pigs of 1923 
on the Lake farm were farrowed and grown on 
clean pasture ground. At that time 12 sows 
farrowed 88 pigs, of which 86 were raised to 
weaning time. In the spring of 1924, 13 sows 
farrowed in a hog house that had been thoroly 
sealded out. When the pigs were three weeks 
old, they and their dams were moved to a clean 
pasture. Of the 94 pigs farrowed by these 
sows, but two were lost. 

On the farm of Edward C. Pederson, 300 
pigs were farrowed in the spring of 1923, 
Necro and allied infections claimed 212 of these. 
One such experience made Pederson a convert 
to the pasture method. He tried it in 1924, let- 
ting the sows farrow in portable houses on pas- 
ture in May, The only pigs lost at all were a 
few that were laid upon or born weak. No sick- 
ness of any sort appeared among the 1924 pigs. 


also 


Experience of Others Is the Same 


Lee Pennington, who lost one-third of his 
1923 crop of pigs had an experience similar to 
the others. No pigs were lost from filth and 
infection in the 1924 crop, raised on pasture. 
A. G. Johnson had his sows farrow in a central 
house that had been disinfeted and scalded. The , 
sows and pigs were then moved to pasture. E. 
W. Wilson saved more pigs in 1924 from 18 
sows than in 1923 from 27 sows. Furthermore, 
the 1924 pigs were considerably more thrifty 
and made better gains. Elmer Taylor avoided 
losses and runty pigs by changing over to the 
pasture method in 1924. 

The experience of these men can be duplicat- 
ed by many others in the hog belt. They found 
it was a comparatively simple matter after,all 
to dodge the host of parasites and 
disease germs that lurk in most hog 
lots and quarters that have been 
used for hogs for some time. Good 
fresh pastures and a little shelter, 
usually provided by small portable 
houses, turned the trick. 

A good pasture of alfalfa, red or 
sweet clover or early seeded rape is 
the best growth stimulant a spring 
pig can have, When the pasture 
combines feeding value with insur- 
ance against disease and worms, it 
becomes doubly valuable. Rape and 
high protein crops such as alfalfa 
and the clovers are best for pigs, 
but a blue grass field that has not 
been continuously used for hogs can 
be utilized in the open-air, clean- 
ground method of raising pigs. 

Buena Vista county hog men 
have adopted for their motto: 
‘‘Keep the pigs in the pasture in- 
stead of the hog lot.” 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOUSE 
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Comfortable Bedrooms 


It is important, especially in plan- 
ning a new home, that the bedrooms 
be planned for comfort and conven- 
jence, In remodeling, one is of course 
very much restricted as to what can 
be done, and the final arrangement is 
likely to be a compromise between 
what is desirable and what is prac- 
tical. 

About 8x10 feet with closét should 
be considered as the very smallest 
bedroom which could accommodate a 
full-sized bed and the barest furniture. 
A room 12x12 or even 10x12 with clos- 
et makes a very comfortable size for 
the average conditions. Much larger 
than 12x12 is likely to be more or less 
waste of space. Bedrooms that are 
too large call for furniture not really 
used, and require too much cleaning 
and dusting. The guest room might 
well be a little larger, so as to afford 
room for writing desk and small book- 
stand, for wardrobe or other trunk, 
end for an extra rocking chair in addi- 
tion to the usual furnishings. 


The shape should be as_ nearly 
square as possible, altho even three 
or four feet difference between length 
and breadth usually can be taken care 
of in pretty fair shape. One advan- 
tage of the nearly square room is that 
it permits much more freedom in re- 
arranging the bed and other furniture. 
By all means avoid such monstrosi- 
ties as a bedroom 7x18, almost always 
with one lone window in the far end, 
which certainly doesn’t promise much 
in the way of comfort 6r convenience, 
or of variety in the arrangement of 
the furniture. 

Bedrooms should have a cross draft 
if at all possible. Windows directly 
across are preferable, altho windows 
on two adjacent sides will do very 
well, but in such cases the windows 
should not be put too close to the 
meeting corner of these two sides. 
Sometimes with story and a half 
houses, it seems to be pretty difficult 
to work out any plan for getting cross 
draft in the upstairs rooms under the 
roof; but it can usually be done by 
using dormer windows or lift-roof 
with window beneath. Dormer win- 
dows usually have been used in the 
past, but the lift-roof type of window 
is becoming more popular, especially 
with the bungalow type of homes. 

Most bedrooms do not have enough 
windows either for proper ventilation 
or proper lighting. Often two win- 
dows side by side will not only be bet- 
ter but will look better than single 
windows. Windows should be hung 
with sash weights or sash springs, so 
either sash can be moved freely, but 
should be arranged so they will not 
rattle. This can be done by using 
interlocking weather strips, or fasten- 
ers can be secured which will lock 
the sash at any point so it can not 
shake, If shutters are used, be very 
careful they are not of the rattling 
type. Storm windows must be hinged 
so they can be opened at the bottom 
for ventilation. Ventilating boards or 
frames to set under the windows help 
much in preventing drafts. 

Where electric light is available, 
there should be a wall switch near the 
door to turn on the main ceiling light 
before having to come into the room. 
This is especially convenient to stran- 
gers or to timid members of the fam- 
ily. We all know by experience how 
difficult it is to locate a pull switch 
overhead in the dark. A soft, diffused 
overhead light rather than a bare light 
adds much to the attractiveness of 
the bedroom. Side lights should also 
be furnished for convenience in 
dressing. 

There should be at least one good- 
sized closet in every bedroom, and 





The Tall, Ungainly House 


» TN THIS, the third of the series of 

articles being published on making 
over the old house, is given a splendid 
example of the results from remodel- 
ing a tall, bare, ungainly house, trans- 
forming it into a pleasing home, With 


| lots of room and good lines. 


The wings added on either end have 
broadened the éffect, and the result 
obtained is so well proportioned and 
pleasing in its symmetry that the pass- 
erby would scarcely believe the place 
had been remodeled, but would think 
that the structure as a whole had 
been so designed and built originally. 

There are thousands of houses 
where the ungainly lines of the orig- 
inal building can be easily corrected 
in the remodeling so as to make them 











of pleasing exterior appearance and 
at the same time provide every mod- 
ern convenience in interior arrange- 
ment. In working out a remodeling 
scheme, it is a good plan to sketch 
out various plans embodying the vari- 
ous improvements and special fea- 
tures desired, so that by a process of 
elimination the ultimate best plan may 
be evolved. 

The pictures below, illustrating the 
transformation made in this old house 
were furnished by the American Lum- 
berman, which originated this graphic 
way of showing the striking results 
that can be obtained by remodeling 
old houses. Write us for any sugges- 


tions in regard to making over your 
old home. 





This is a plain, substantial, well-built house that has given good service for years. 
It is rather old-fashioned, hasn't much of a porch, and in other ways has become un- 


satisfactory. 


But why build a new house from the ground up just because of that? 


It is nearly as satisfactory and much cheaper to remodel the old house. Cut out the pic- 
ture below, paste it on this picture and see how greatly the old house was improved, 





Cut out this picture and paste it on the one above. 
comparatively small outlay for remodeling changed the appearance of the old house. 


It is easy to bring a well-built old house up to date, 


pared with the cost of a new home. 


Note how remarkably a 


And the expense is small com- 





where the building space permits, two 
closets can be used to good advan- 
tage. They should be so located as not 
to break into the usable space of the 
room, In a long bedroom the end away 
from the windows usually interferes 
the least, but no very general rules can 
be laid down. The location of windows 
and closets is a particular problem for 
each separate bedroom. In attic bed- 
rooms, the space under the rafters is 
a fine place for a big, roomy closet. 


Closets should not be less than two 
feet deep, and as large as can be con- 
veniently put in. If electric light, is 
available a good light with wall switch 
should be put in every closet, usually 
a fixed light near the top with a diffus- 
ing shade is preferable, to light up the 
ther is still time if he gets right at it. 
from a drop cord is not safe, as a bro- 
ken cord, a kink in the wire, a wire 
rubbing over a nail, or a lamp bulb 
covered with a piece of clothing, are 
all possible sources of disastrous fires. 
Where electric lights are not available 
a small outside window will help in 
lighting it up; or if this is not possible 
one can be arranged opening into the 
bedroom. . 


‘A few rods on which hangers can be 





placed add much to the value of a 
closet, as do also hat shelves and built- 
in shoe cupboards. Often these can be 
put into one corner or above the level 
used for hanging clothes. Also a full 
length mirror in a closet door adds 
very much to the beauty and value of 
the bedroom. If the closet floor is 
raised to the level of the threshold 
strip, it will aid greatly in keeping 
dirt and dust out of the closet and in 
cleaning it when necessary. 


Hardwood floors are best for bed- 
rooms and do not cost as much in ex- 
cess of ordinary floors as one would 
imagine. Large rugs that will not slip 
easily are safest. If electric power is 
available, it is well to provide one or 
more plugs for attaching floor lamps 
or small heaters if desired. If possible 
at all, means of heating the bedroom 
should be provided, even tho it is sel- 
dom used. It costs but little more when 
the heating system is installed, and is 
wonderfully convenient in sickness. 

With proper planning all these con- 
veniences and finer touches which dis- 
tinguish the stark, cheerless bedroom 
from one that is convenient and invit- 
ing, can be had at no very great in- 
crease in cost.—I, W. Dickerson. 











_ Room Openings 


Most of our readers who have askeg 


us about the remodeling of their far’ 
homes seem to have overlooked ong’ 


very simple but effective method of 
making the home more convenient ang 
attractive, and that is by cutting out 
the partition between living-room ang 
dining-room and replacing the door 
with a cased opening or archway. Only. 
those who have actually made thig 
change can realize what a wonderfy) 
difference it makes. ‘ 


First, the rooms are both made more 


usable so far as space is concerned, 
No doors interfere and chairs or other 


furniture can be used right in the 


opening if desired. The two rooms are 
in fact thrown into one and part of a 


party can be seated in either room, 


Second, the general appearance jg 


greatly improved, as the visitor fy 
either room can look thru, and with 
nice woodwork the appearance is thug 
much improved. ; 


Third is the effect on the lighting, 


Even where before both rooms werg} 


rather dark, cutting out the larger 


part of the partition makes the total | 


light available for each room and thug. 
practically doubles the amount of 


light. This is even more noticeable 
after night with overhead electric 
lights. Lighting up one room throws. 


a very considerable amount of light 
into the other and enables one to move 
around in it easily. 

Of what shape and size should such 
an opening be? No rule can be given, 
as no one style will please every one 
and almost any style is good if prop. 
erly worked out, I have lived in homes 
with four-foot openings and _ sliding 
door, six-foot openings with folding 
doors, six-foot openings with no door 
but with fancy filigree work, and now 
we'have a twelve-foot opening, pertect- | 
ly plain with simple pillar about a foot 
from each side. I am quite sure we 
prefer the present arrangement. 

Sliding doors are convenient some 
times between hall and _ living-room, 
where it is desired to heat one room 
and not the other; but in two or three 
home in which I have lived these 
doors were never closed except by the 
children at play. So this matter of. 
heating is not of much importance, 


and the doors add considerable to the | 


cost of construction, since they require 
a double wall construction with two 
sets of studding far enough apart to 
let the door slide between them. And 
usually a sliding door restricts the 
size of the opening to about a third or 
a fourth of the width of the room, Also 
it is difficult to make such walls tight 
enough but what a rush of cold air can 
be felt when the weather is cold. 

Folding doors are usually more oF 
less in the way, as they fold up and 
thus restrict the placing of the furnk 
ture in both rooms. Also they are ustr- 
ally noisy and have a disagreeable | 
habit of sticking just about the time? 
one tries to close them. We prefer 4 
large opening with no way of closing” 
it except by means of a heavy curtail; 
which normally is drawn back and 
fastened with a looped cord, but which 
can be drawn across the opening whet 
privacy is desired. f 

My advice to those who are planning — 
on building or remodeling is to cow 
sider very seriously a simple, generous 
sized cased opening between living 
room and dining-room and also from 
the hall, where there is one. Oldet 
homes often do not have these, espe 
cially in the country, but few cit¥, 
homes now are built without thet; 
Nothing will add more to the usability, 
and appearance of your home, especiak) 
ly where a nice open stairway oF 
built in china closet shows thru SsU@ 
an opening.—I. W. Dickerson. 
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| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 



































Livestock Selling Methods 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

some time ago Wallaces’ Farmer 
asked for comment or suggestions for 
jmproving the present method of co- 
operative livestock marketing, The 
guceessful merchant or manufacturer 
places his goods on the market in the 
quantity and of the quality that will 
appeal to his customers. The livestock 
producers and marketing associations 
might profit by this. example. The 
qustomers of the livestock producers 
are the packers and the shippers who 
buy for reshipment. In offering co- 
operative shipments with several dif- 
ferent grades and from different con- 
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'S @f@ B sienors, we have complicated the busi- 
Of & Boss transaction for the buyer who 
OM. Bhuys in car-lots. The greatest need 
os is | is to devise some plan whereby we 
or i Boson offer our co-operative shipments 
with in car-lots of uniform quality, and a 
| thus plan that appears practical would be 
@tor 2 commission firm, such as the 
hting, M producers’ Commission Company, that 
Were @handiles a great amount of co-opera- 
arge?r Btive business, to place the stock on 
total val in a sorting pen where they 
thug Bywould be watered’ and each consign- 
it Of Bor’s hogs would be weighed up, graded 
eablé Band sent to a sales pen and placed 
ectrie Bywith other hogs of the same grade. In 
1TOWS Beach sales pen should be placed a car- 
light Pjoad, as nearly as possible. Individual 
mové Bownership would end at the sorting 
Bpen. Instead of a certain number of 
such Bhogs with a certain mark, the con- 
siven, Bsignor would have his proportion of 
y Oh€ Bweight in a certain sales pen, and he 
prop Bwould take his proportion of gain or 
omes “Behrink while they were in that pen. 
liding @ Cooperative shipments offered in 
ding @this way would simplify the transac- 
door tion for the buyer and by enabling him 
| DOW Bio buy a car-lot of uniform quality 
riects Mthese sales pens would be popular 
1 foot Bwith the discriminating buyer, and co- 
e We Boperative shipments, offered in this 
way would have an advantage over 
some @any method in use at the present 
room, #time, 
room @ The logical centralizing point would 
three @be the Chicago yards, as they are ac 
thes@ Beessible to the greatest number of 
y the Bshippers. We have discussed this plan 
er Of Hin our local association and tho there 
‘ance, may be obstacles that would have to 
© the Bhe disposed of, the plan seems prac- 
quire Btical, and we believe that it would be 
| tWO Man improvement in co-operative mar- 
rt tO Bketing of livestock. 
And | LESLIE A. DUNN. 
3 the ® Jones County, Iowa. 
ird or 
Also : 
tight @ Exemption From Gas Tax 
ir Ca2 9% Wallaces’ Farmer: 
- a As the time draws near for a vote 
, ne the gas tax, I would like to ex- 
curall Pfess my sentiments on the same. 
ee Now the tax is doubtless all right— 
cabled lything to get our fair state out of 
ioe the mud and put her on a level with 
ter bir sister states with regard to the 
osing | bads. But I maintain that this tax 
rea thould be levied only on the gas used 
ae ft motor vehicles that travel on the 
itll Public highways. A farmer’s tractor 
when” ibs 8as engine should be exempt from 
ls. With gas at the present price 





(and rumors that it will be even high- 
), plus a 2-cent or a 3-cent tax, 
Would put gas so high that the farmer 
ould not afford to farm_with it. 
Now I have a 15-27 tractor, and it 
Uses from 30 to 35 gallons of gas in 
twelve hours. Figure for yourself the 
*ttra expense that a 3-cent tax would 
Dut on me, for example—around a 
&day. Without the tax gas is 
Most too high to farm with, and with 
added would be more than a tractor 
T could stand. 
me may argue that a farmer need 
tse his tractor if gas is so high, 
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but if you have one, it is expensive 
not to use it if you don’t have enough 
horses to do the work, And also if 
you left your tractor stand idle, you 
probably would have to have extra 
help, providing you were farming very 
much. 

I read in Wallaces’ Farmer where a 
reader argued that gas in tractors 
should be taxed because when a farm- 
er gets out on the road with his tractor 
he tears it up more than a dozen cars 
would when the roads are bad. But 
how many times a year does a farmer 
have his tractor on the road? Not 
many. Tractors are for field work, 
and that’s what the majority of them 
are used for. 

F, A. LEEPER. 

Madison County, Iowa. 





Favors Long-Time Renting 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I certainly do wish land owners 
would rent for more than one year at 
a time. It would be more profitable 
all around—for tenant, land owner and 
farm. 

I know of many good tenants that 


a better year for this tenant and for 
everybody. Next year we hope he can 
find a farm he can rent on a stock- 
share basis and for a longer time.— 
Editor. 





How Much Progress Can 
We Stand? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article, “To What End,” in a 
recent issue, was quite impressive to 
me. Sometimes I think we are becom- 
ing an impulsive people. When we 
stop to think of our childhood days, 
the simple life of our fathers" and 
mothers, how many of us would like 
to be carried back to those days of 
peace and quietness for a vacation! 
Wouldn’t it be great! I honestly be 
lieve that every one was happier and 
more contented then than now, 

To go back to your subject of effi- 
ciency, I must say that the farmer of 
today must be well supplied with ef- 
ficiency if he makes both ends meet, 
and can keep up in the terrific race 
with progress. How long can we pur- 
sue progress with our limited means? 





days. 


it every day for twenty years. 


in a streamlet down his ehin. 


have a decent bite to eat. 


still to get along without !—H. C. 





OLD BACHELORS 


Uncle Benjamin Kashatt has a striped Thomas cat which shares 
with him the shack wherein he stays. 
you’d meet anywhere, tho you should travel all your blooming 
Uncle Benjy has no wife, you may bet your dear, sweet life; 
he’s been a bachelor clear from his youth. Of women he’s in fear, 
he’d have it to appear, and claims to have no use for them, in sooth. 
He wears a faded shirt minus buttons, smeared with dirt ; he’s wore 
His ragged old blue eoat would 
make feed for a goat ; his unkempt locks hang down below his ears. 

His striped vest when new was purchased from a Jew—how 
many years ago I dare not dream. 
wearing his old pants, for fear that cooties lurked within the seams. 
His whiskers’ greatest use is to eatch tobacco juice, which trickles 
He knows no other law than to sit 
and wag his jaw; I’d rather be his Thomas cat than him. 
young and full of life, he’d took unto him a wife, to cheer him and 
sew buttons on his clothes, there is no doubt, I think, he’d have 
been a useful gink, and not a cranky scarecrow, full of woes. 

I’d much prefer to be a man of family, supported by a wife 
and seven kids, than like him, live alone, with none to bless my 
home, and no one earing how or what I did. 
I, someone to bake my pie, and wash my shirts, and keep the kitchen 
neat, than be a cranky ‘‘bach,’’ no help-mate save a cat, and never 
Oh, men of tender years, here’s how it 
all appears, to one who’s seen the sights and been about: 
women may seem shrews to your pessimistic views, they’re harder 


They are as odd a pair as 


I’d hate to take a chanee on 


If when 


I’d rather have, thinks 


Tho 


Fort. 








are moving this spring, just because 
they could not get the present farm 
for one year and could not keep the 
amount of stock they would like to, 
and hence could not pay the rent 
asked. So they move, taking every- 
thing loose on the place along with 
them, making it very hard for the 
next tenant to keep things in repair, 
with no material to do so. 

I am a tenant on 190 acres (in 1924) 
and am going on an 80 this year and 
not very good at that, as it has been 
renting by the year. It was late fall 
when I got notice to vacate (as land 
owner is moving on this year) and 
this was as good as I could do then. 

I had to cut down on my equipment 
so I can keep down expenses for the 
year, and had to do it right when 
prices were the lowest, but am going 
to stick to it. Last year (1924) was 
my first year for myself and a very 
discouraging one, but it will take many 
more just like it to make me say 
enough. I am just a few years past 
twenty. TENANT FARMER. 

Linn County, Iowa. 


We believe 1925 will be 


Remarks: 


The farmer who lives in a community 
with all the modern things that prog- 
ress has forced upon him, finds that 
his taxes have become a great bur- 
den. He was told that these things 
would increase the value of his farm. 
He finds that this is not the case, but 
suppose they did, what benefit would 
it be to him to have the value of his 
farm raised so they could get still 
more taxes from it? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Grundy County, Iowa. 





From Idaho 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have had one of the coldest win- 
ters in thirty-six years, so the old-tim- 
ers say, and last summer was the dry- 
est in twenty-five years. I had eighty 
acres of fall grain in and it is winter- 
killed, but I can reseed it to spring 
wheat. This is sure a good dairy coun- 
try; same for chickens and turkeys. 
Cattle men claim they are broke. 
Sheep men are in good shape. 

W. S. TRAIL. 

Idaho. 


Sweet Clever for Hay 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In, a recent issue of Wailaces’ Farmer 
is a discussion on killing out sweet 
clover. I think your idea of the mat- 
ter is just about right. Sweet clover 
here does not seem to damage other 
crops with which it may be found 
growing, so why worry even if it 
should not be possible to make a per- 
fect score in killing it out? I know 
an old farmer here who is very enthu- 
siastic over the yellow sweet clover. 
It is early and of a reclining habit. 
Consequently lots of it goes to seed 
all over his place every year. His 
farm is “lousy” with it. It does not 
worry him a bit; he revels in it. He 
says it does his other crops no harm, 
but, on the contrary, is good for them. 

I know another man who is intense- 
ly partisan to the white sweet clover. 
He claims that when sweet clover is 
growing with grain crops it does not 
seem to detract from the other crops 
a bit, but instead seems to help feed 
them. Personally, I think those who 
are afraid of its becoming a weed 
should grow the white, for it is not 
apt to have a lot of branches lying 
low where the mower or harvester 
pass over them and permit them to go 
to seed. 

In another issue was a discussion of 
sweet clover for hay. This article is 
all right for humid regions, but for 
the dry parts of the country it does 
not apply. I wish, good-naturedly, to 
take issue with the statements that 
sweet clover is a poor hay plant and 
is rarely used for hay. In the semi- 
arid west this clover has a wide use 
for hay. The question is not one of 
whether or not it is good for hay, but 
it is a question of whether to use the 
biennial white or the biennial yellow. 
This is sometimes a matter of con- 
siderable controversy. Sometimes we 
strike a rainy spell at haying time, 
but as a rule we have little trouble in 
curing sweet clover hay. Sweet clo- 
ver is drouth resistant and makes a 
very good yield of hay, The quality 
of the hay is excellent when handled 
intelligently. In fact, I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that in Montana 
sweet clover ranks second only to al- 
falfa as a hay plant. 

I do not wish to appear quarrelsome 
in mentioning this matter. I know 
that for the use of a large part of 
your readers your article discouraging 
the use of sweet clover for hay is all 
right. Yet we who live in semi-arid 
regions and can make hay of it most 
any old time, like to have it general- 
ly known that sweet clover is widely 
used for hay where weather condi- 
tions are favorable. 

N. C. PARKER. 

Montana. 


Cure for Auto Thieves 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your articles on ridding the coun- 
try of thieves prompt me to make an 
auto suggestion. I think it would be 
a good law, or at least custom, for 
auto manufacturers to stamp a car 
number in the rear panel of the body 
so it could be easily read a few feet 
away. Seldom anyone but a garage 
man gets to look at the engine number 
but any interested party could look 
over the car numbers if placed on the 
outside. With the present system, 
anyone looking at car numbers would 
arouse more suspicio- than the thief 
who is driving. With a law requiring 
visible numbers and lists of stolen 
cars and rewards displayed in post of- 
fice or garage windows, I believe auto 
stealing would dwindle to near zero. 

E. P. NELSON, 





South Dakota, 
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FE arrowing Suggestions 


Feeding to Keep the Sow in Good Health 


ATER only, with no feed for the 
first twenty-four hours after far- 
rowing, is the best schedule to start 
the brood sow on, according to E. F. 
Ferrin, in charge of swine production 
at the University of Minnesota. Some- 
times the pigs need to be helped to 
murse, especially to see that the 
smaller ones get some milk to put 
strength into them to help in elbow- 
ing their way at the lunch counter. It 
is remarkable how consistently the 
larger, stronger pigs appropriate the 
teats nearest the sow’s forelegs. No- 
body seems to know how they are 
aware of the fact that these are the 
choicest locations. If in fighting to 
hold the places they have chosen the 
pigs scratch each other or the sow, it 
is well to nip off the ends of the four 
needie teeth or pig tusks. This will 
help in overcoming the restlessness of 
the sow and possibiy save some of the 
pigs from being trampled. 

Generosity in feeding the sow the 
first two or three weeks unless the 
litter is large is mistaken kindness. 
If she is a good mother the pigs do not 
need all the milk she will produce and 
they will quickly become fat and sub- 
ject to thumps from too much feed. If 
the sow is kept just hungry enough 
not to be restless and rooting about 
her pen in search of feed the pigs will 
be better for it. A thin slop of water 
and a mixture of two-thirds shorts and 
one-third bran is good for the bulk of 
the ration. Only grain enough to sat- 
isfy the sharp edge of the sow’s appe- 
tite is desirable. This can be one-half 
Oats and one-half corn, 


Give Salts When Needed 


Sometimes the sow becomes consti- 
pated and thru the milk the pigs are 
affected in the same way. If noticed 
in time, a handful of Glauber’s salts in 
the feed given the sow will correct 
the trouble. If this condition is neg- 
lected and especially if the hair of the 
pigs loses its smoothness and glossi- 
ness, in addition to the treatment for 
the sow, each pig should be given a 
teaspoonful of mineral oil. 

When ten days or two weeks old the 
pigs need exercise. Access to the 
outdoors and the sunshine is the best 
place for them. If the weather is bad 
the alleyway in the house can be used 
for the exercise ground. Sometimes it 
is necessary to chase the pigs with a 
sack or a broom to make them stir 
about if the house is cold or they have 
begun to get too fat. Thumps causes 
the loss of many pigs. There is no 
good treatment. Prevention consists 
in trying to keep them from getting 
more milk than is good for them the 
first two weeks and in forcing them 
to exercise to avoid the over-fat con- 
dition. 

When the sow begins to show a loss 
of weight from suckling her litter she 
can be fed all her appetite demands. 
Shelled corn is the most suitable grain 
if it is properly supplemented by a 
good slop. Corn is rich and high in 
energy and a fine feed if used with 
proper judgment. Bran needs to be 
supplied in small amounts only and 
is not necessary if the shorts are of a 
bulky nature. The slop should not 
be thin and watery but may be reason- 
ably thick and composed partly of 
skim-milk if this is available. A good 
grade of alfalfa hay is much appreci- 
ated in small quantities by the sow 
and helps in producing milk. Milk 
flow can be stimulated in sows just as 
it can in cows by judicious feeding 
and the policy of feeding the sow 
should now be to get her to give all 
the milk possible for the pigs which 
are old enough to use it to good 
advantage. 

Cheapest Gains Made When Young 

The gains. of pigs before they are 
weaned are the cheapest they make at 
any period of their lives. By the time 
the litters are three weeks old several 
sows and their pigs are usually run- 








ning together. A creep to let the little 
pigs eat slop and grain-undisturbed by 
the sows pays good dividends. At 
this time the danger of thumps is 
‘largely over unless the pigs are so 
closely confined that they can not get 
much exercise. 





C. T. Ayres Dead 


On March 3, just after he boarded 
a train for Des Moines, Mr. C. T. 
Ayres, of Osceola, Iowa, was stricken 
with apoplexy, dying instantly. Mr. 
Ayres was known to many of the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer, having been 
closely connected with the livestock 
interests of the state for more than 
a quarter of a century. He was a 
breeder of Polled Shorthorn cattle, 
and Percheron horses, and at the time 
of his death was recognized as one of 
the staunch men of the business. He 
was highly respected by both farm 
folks and town folks in his community, 
and had a wide circle of friends at 
home, as well as over the state. The 
news comes as a shock to his many 
acquaintances, as he was in good 
health and a man of unusual vigor for 
his age, 77 years. 

Mr. Ayres was the kind of a man 
who added prestige to the livestock in- 
dustry and in his death the breeding 
interests of the state suffer a real loss. 
It is to such men as Mr, Ayres that the 
livestock industry owes much of the 
progress it has made, 

The sympathy of his many friends 
will go out to his wife, his daughter, 
Mrs. Squires, and his two sons, Ro- 
meya, who will continue the Ayres 
stock farm, and Raymond, who lives 
in Des Moines. 





This Year 
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| What Farmers Will Plant 





(Continued from page 6) 


by the market outlook. As long as we 
have a strong tariff on flaxseed and 
as long as we do not produce any- 
where near enough flax to supply our 
own linseed oil requirements, it would 
seem to be a good plan to substitute 
flax for part of the spring wheat. 

The potato situation seems to be 
another place where the farmers are 
going just a little bit wrong this year. 
This past year potatoes have been 
very unprofitable and many farmers 
have become greatly discouraged with 
the crop. At any pate, in the potato 
sections of the corn belt farmers are 
indicating this year that they are 
planning on about 94 acres for each 
100 acres planted a year ago. Inas- 


much as the carry over from one po- | 


tato crop to the next does not amount 
to anything, it would seem to be safe 
to plant about the same acreage to po- 
tatoes this year as last year. The 
chances are against another year of 
unusually favorable potato weather. 
Apparently the wise thing for farmers 
who grow potatoes as a market propo- 
sition is to plant about the same acre- 
age year after year. It is a mistake 
to be encouraged by. exceedingly high 
prices the year before greatly to ex- 
pand the potato acreage, and equally a 
mistake to be discouraged by the low 
prices the year before to cut down 
the acreage. Weather so completely 
dominates the potato situation that oc- 
casionally favorable weather may cre- 
ate a burdensome surplus in spite of a 
small acreage, whereas, in other years 
unfavorable weather may cause a 
shortage and high prices in spite of 
a large acreage. About all that can 
be done, therefore, with the potato 
acreage in any year, is to stay as close 
to normal as possible. 

The whole planting situation this 
spring is a little disquieting. If farm- 
ers follow out their declared inten- 
tions, favorable weather will cause 























There is Pride 
in the Ownership of 
Hollow Tile Buildings 
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surpassed material. 
the improved appearance and value of 


Economy, because the cost per 





Drain Your Wet Lands 


Increase farm 
value and farm 
income by im- 
proving lands 
that cannot be 
cultivated, or +] 
that yield poor ¢ oe * 
crops because Me 
they’re too wet. Z- 
Make them pro- 
duce bumper 
crops by tile drain- 
age. Yor this purpose, 
the lowa burnt clay 
drain tile le the most 
economical, most serviceable and 
most durable material. Ask your 
dealer for details. 
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Drain Tile 
Makes Wet Lands 
Yield a Profit, 
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Des Moines. 


HE pride that comes with the ownership of hollow tile farm buildings be- 
gins the day you start to use the first building constructed of this un- 
It lasts until the day you quit the farm. 


But there is more than pride in the ownership of hollow tile farm buildings. 
There is Economy, Satisfaction and Profit as well. 


ear for structures of hollow building tile is 
lower than for any other type of farm building. 


Satisfaction, because they make it possible 
tor you todo your work easier and quicker. 


Profit, because hollow building tile has 
practically no upkee 
painted, 
easily kept clean, sanitary and free from 
rodents. 
your livestock thrive and do better. 


Start this year to make every buildin 
your farm a permanent building. Use lowa 
Hollow Building Tile for every new struc- 


give you practical suggestions that will prove 
of real value in planning your farm buildings. 


Iowa Clay Products Association 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Here’s a book that’s valuable to every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
more than fifty actual photographs of 
modern Iowa farm buildings. 
get a copy free, without obligation, by 


311 Insurance Exchange Building, 
A postal card will do, 


It comes from 
your farm buildings. 




















cost, never has to be 
requires almost no repairs, is 










And above all, because it helps 
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Ask your lumber dealer. He can 
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Clay Products Assn., Holtoit* 
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yields so large of most crops that 
there will be a lot of grief. Potatoes 
and flax seem to be the only two crops 
which are not being increased this 
year. Corn, oats, barley, spring wheat, 
tobacco, peanuts and rice are all being 
increased. Probabilities are that 
there will be four million acres more 
wheat harvested this year than a year 
ago and seven million acres more of 
corn, oats and barley. In 1921 and 
1922 we had a surplus of grain crops 
and a moderate shortage of livestock. 
We now seem to be getting ready to 
work into this same position again. 
Apparently the only thing which can 


save us is unfavorable weather uni- 
formly distributed over the United 
States. In conclusion, it should be 


said that the lowa farmer is planning 
very sensibly. He is not planning on 
increasing his corn acreage and the in- 
crease which he is making in oats and 
barley is perhaps justified in so far 
as he will use the feed thus produced 
to take the place of corn during the 
late summer. 


Lambs Gain Well With Self- 
Feeder 

Self-feeding produced larger gains 
and more profit per head than hand- 
feeding in a lamb feeding experiment 
recently concluded at the Burdue sta- 
tion. Lambs fed silage, clover hay 
and cottonseed meal, were fed shelled 
corn in self-feeders, were compared 
with others which received the same 
ration except that corn was hand-fed. 
The self-fed lambs made the better 
showing. 

In another part of the experiment 
lambs which were fed whole soybeans 
or soybean oil meal instead of cotton- 
seel meal made as good gains and 
about the same profit as others which 
had cottonseed. A mineral mixture 








was fed in connection with the whole 
beans. : 

A comparison of broken ear corm 
with shelled corn for lambs showed up 
in favor of the broken ear corn to @ 
rather slight extent. It was, however 
the third year in which broken ear 









corn had excelled shelled corn in the © 4 
Purdue lamb feeding trials. tre 

The feeding values of soybean and id 
clover hay fed in a ration of corn, sik Hii... 


age, hay and cottonseed meal were | 
contrasted in another trial. The re— 
sults confirmed a similar trial of last_ 
year in which the soybean hay pro 
duced the larger profits and better 
gains. i 
In commenting upon the self-feeding 
of lambs, Prof, F. G. King, in charge of 
the experiment, said: “Care must al 
ways be taken in putting the lambs on 
self-feed of corn. Bringing them grad — 
ually to a full feed of corn hand-fed, 
we put them on the self-feeders, using 
three parts of oats to one part of corn” 
at the start and gradually increasing ~ 
the percentage of corn until they wer” 
on full feed.” 
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Two More Iowa Counties 
Accredited 


Pottawattamie and Jasper counties 
were officially designated as modified gr 17 
accredited &reas by the United States” U 
bureau of animal industry on March Biber , 
20. All of the cattle in each county $y45 9) 
have been tested with less than One) 
half of one per cent of the total nul Giier , 
ber reacting to the test. The aly Mpa 
nouncement indicates a distinct ViC BMann, 
tory for the federal and state forces” 
which are campaigning against tuber) 
culosis in cattle. In Pottawattamié) 
county 51,556 cattle were tested 4 
in Jasper the number was 47,267. lowé 
now has four modified accredited, 
counties, Winnebago and Wapello ha¥ 
ing received that distinction in 192 
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"How to Mix Spray Solutions 
on the subject of mixing spray so- 
jetion, the 1925 bulletin issued by the 
Jowa Fruit Growers’ Association con- 
yains the following suggestions: 
_ For arsenate of lead and lime-sulfur 
fill the spray tank about three- 
Yourths full of water. Weigh out the 
pecessary amount of arsenate of lead 
and either sift slowly into the spray 
tank with the agitator going or first 
r into a bucket, partially filled 
wiih water. Stir and then pour into 
the spray tank. After the arsenate of 
Jead is placed in the spray tank, meas- 
Bure out the required quantity of liquid 
Yimesulfur and pour it slowly into the 
tank. If dry lime-sulfur is used, it 
may be poured very slowly into the 
spray tank with the agitator going, or 
possibly better, dissolve it in water be- 
fore going into the tank. If the dry 
jime-sulfur dissolves very slowly, one 
“BH may use hot water in dissolving it. It 
jg well to have the dry lime-sulfur 
soaking in the water while a former 

@iank of solution is being used. There 

js always more or less free sulfur in 

dry lime-sulfur which will not dis- 

solve but which should be held in sus- 
“® pension by good agitation in the spray 

ank. By all means place the arsenate 

of lead in the spray tank first and the 
fime-sulfur last; this is very impor- 
fant, Use the arsenate of lead-lime- 
guifur mixture immediately. Do not 
allow it to stand any length of time 
before using. 

Home-made Bordeaux Mixture—A 
4450 Bordeaux mixture means 4 
pounds of copper sulphate or blue- 
stone, 4 pounds of lime and 50 gallons 
of water. Place the amount of blue- 
stone needed for the next day’s spray- 
ing in a sack and place in an earthen 
jar or wooden vessel in which there 
gre twice as many quarts of water as 
there are pounds of bluestone to be 
dissolved. For example, if 40 pounds 
bf bluestone is to be used in the day’s 
§praying, it should be dissolved in 80 

farts or 20 gallons of water. Have 
the bottom of the sack just touch the 
top of the water and by morning most 
of the bluestone will be dissolved. For 
@ 44-50 mixture, first fill the tank 
ebout three-fourths full of water and 
corm Madd 8 quarts or 2 gallons of the blue- 
d UP Mistone water first. Then slake 4 
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0 @ Bpounds of a good grade of lump lime 
ever Mior each 50 gallons of solution in a 
“a ontainer large enough to prevent boil- 
we over. Add enough water to keep 
aa from burning and when all slaked, 
dd enough water to make a milky so- 

1, sik ition, If hydrated lime is used, it is 
were : api pry ; 
o ral er to use 5 pounds instead of 4. It 
> last’ hould be mixed with water before 





iding to the bluestone solution. Ar- 
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ott #pPenate of lead may be added if desired. 
‘ ever mix lime-sulfur and Bordeaux 

oding™ gether under any circumstances. 
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ps on Muver a Million Accredited Cattle 

— Accredited herds of cattle, tested 

mi hd found free from tuberculosis, now 

corn Member 62,273, comprising 1,133,711 

asing | timals, according to the January re- 


were geport of the United States Bureau of 


timal Industry. Iowa now has 117,- 
» cattle in accredited herds, a num- 














‘, f exceeded only by New York and 
onsin. Towa ranks first in num- 
t of cattle in herds that have been 

inties ed on 
ified ce and found free, having 
tte 1172 cattle in 40,346 such herds. In 
ara * United States the aggregate num- 


of such herds in January was 
ona Ns, including 6,469,031 cattle, 
naa ® to 10,000,000 cattle are now un- 
— Supervision in the federal-state 
, viol mpaign to eradicate tuberculosis, the 
ort alg report showing that 948,823 
ruben * Comprisng 9,689,087 cattle, were 
toma baits supervision. The number of 
1 and Mal ¢, ed accredited counties in which 
‘lows € cattle have been tested and less 
site  ue-half of one per cent found to 

the disease, had reached 59 in 
Y. North Carolina led all the 
©, With 27 such counties, 
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For ‘len Years | 
the World’s Greatest Buy 


Hudson’s position as the world’s greatest value is not merely a 
new attainment. For ten years the Super-Six has stood alone in 
mechanical supremacy. Basic patents have kept others from 
copying its motor. The smoothness and long life it gives are 
exclusive. No motor has yet equaled the Super-Six in smoothness 


and long, economical car life. 


A Leadership Never Disputed 


Hudson, because of the simplicity of 
the Super-Six, has always enjoyed 
manufacturing advantages that per- 
mitted a lower selling price than is 
possible with more complicated types. 
That, in part, accounts for its 10 years 
of leadership. Hudson is the World’s 
Greatest Value, because it costs much 
Jess than any comparable car. 


And because it hasalways provided better 
looks and more comfort at less money. 


No rival disputes that and every motor- 


ist knows it. 








HUDSON 
COACH 


*1345 


SEDAN 


5-Pass. 7-Pass. 


"1795 = *1895 


Freight and Tax Extra 








The World’s Largest Builders of Six-Cylinder Closed Cars 








Lime and Fertilizer 
HOLDEN S reader 


eans poor crops. 
i me Spreader makes — 


Soil Tested-free 


What about your soil?-your crops? 
Are they big and sturdy as t ey 
should be? Find out today with our 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive 
sour soil test recommended by all 
soil experts. Write for them now. 


THE HOLDEN CO, Ine. 


agree fertiliser is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 

igger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, ence 
phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 

Cannet Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 


The Holden Lime and Fertiliser Spreader will make your 
soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
other; 1614 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 
No holes to bore. gua evenly 100 to 10,000 


Ibs. per acre Handle material only once, from 
car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 


Dept 289 Peoria IMinois 





\PAINT) 


B e we use PurelWoodman 
Why? Linseed Ol, pure White Lead, 


the day we receive your order. 
invite comparison in we and quality 
with any high grade paint. 


YOU SAVE A THIRD 


Wh 7 Because we sell Direct to Con- 
y sumer and Pay the Freight. 
Write for Paint Book and Prices, 











Safety First 





you do not find 


whom you can make the purchase. 


Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


ECONOMY PAINT MILLS 
GENEVA, NEB. 
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Rats Can’t Get 
In This Crib 


The destruction of corn and grain 
that rats cause is stopped the moment 
you begin using an Iowa Corn Crib and 
Granary. The patented, ventilated 
concrete stave not only keeps out these 
destructive pests, but the construction 
is such that the crib cannot buige, 
warp or sag. 

Notice the picture of the stave. Every 
stave bes two openings, each with four iron 
bers. The lowa stave is the most effective 
and economical means of building a crib 
ever invented. Actual tests show that corn 
from lowa cribs brings best market price. 


Take Advantage of Special Offer 


Write us today for free !!luetrated 
circular and get the particulars on 
our spectal discount offer. Detalled 
information sent without obligation. 


1OWA CONCRETE CRIB & SILO CO. 
402 Seuth Seventh St. 
Oskaloosa. towa 
Write for thie 


A pestal 
will do 


Learn all 
about tdis 
econem ical 
way to keep 
your corn. 




















A Better Type 


Grate 











RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 


grate is designed 
to prevent fuel 
waste. It readily re- 
moves the ashes and 
clinkers, but it does so 
without disturbing the 
live bed of coals. 
How? Each bar operates 


separately. You shake only 
the bar that bears ashes. 


aT E COLONIAL 


It has other advantages. 
The bars extend through the 
door frame, and prevent the 
escape of dust while shaking. 
Just another of the many im- 
provements wine. get only in 
the COLQ 


If you do not know the 
COLONIAL dealer nearest 
you, write us for his name. 


GREEN FOUNDRY & 
FURNACE WORKS 
Established since 1869 


Des Moines, Iowa 














GREEN 


Cotownar 


FURNACE 




















Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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~ Your Hogs: 


Hoes est t better w 

MERRY WAR ree s~ hve 

with their feed—and you know it 
tite to make meat and 

RRY WAR LYE also 

of feed— 


takes a 
fat. 
tends to reduce acidity 


poe build up the resistance of 
hogs to certain diseases and helps 
tone them up. og yet 


soi ~ -& pee WAR 


ERED LYE—even healthy 
do better. Costs little to 


font 120 feeds in 


MERRY WAR LYE 


Directions 














every can—pays for itself many times over. 


For years hog raisers have been feedi: FJ B. LYE— 
What'k Willa Prok by thets caperience.-feod meer bon MERRY WAR TTS 


Look For The Picture 


at The Hog. on The Label 


it “MERRY WAR” 
pen for — 


order end 








FACTS ABOUT OATS 


Tests Give Farmers Many Pointers on Crop 


ARLY varieties of oats have con- 
sistently outyielded the later sorts 
at the Nebraska station during the 
past eighteen years in tests made by 
the agronomists at the station. Ex- 
tensive varietal and cultural tests with 
oats were begun at the station in 1905 
and were continued until 1923. The 
results of the tests, which were in 
charge of T, A. Kiesselbach and W. E. 
Lyness, afford one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable contributions to 
the knowledge of oats culture that has 
come from the experiment stations. 
Data from the tests were recently pub- 
lished in Nebraska Bulletin 201, 
During the eighteen-year period 
three early oats varieties averaged 54 
bushels per acre per year, as compared 
with 45.3 bushels per acre for four 
late varieties, a difference of nearly 


nine bushels per acre in favor of the, 


early kinds. Burt led the early varie- 
ties with an average yield of 56 bush- 
els, followed by Texas Red with 55.4 
bushels and Kherson- with 50.7. 
Among the later types, Swedish Select 
had the best average with 48.4 bush- 
els, followed by Lincoln with 46.9 
bushels, American Banner with 43.9 
bushels and University No. 6 with 41.9 
bushels. In three of the eighteen sea- 
sons the early and late oats had ap- 
proximately the same average yields, 
while in the other years the early 
kinds had an advantage of from two 
to twenty-two bushels. 

An advantage of one week in ripen- 
ing date was recorded for the early 
oats, these varieties having an average 
ripening date of July 7, as against 
July 14 for the late varieties. In the 
individual seasons the _ differences 
ranged from two to fourteen days in 
favor of the early kinds. All varieties 
were seeded at the same time. The 
late varieties had about four inches 
more straw than the early kinds. They 
had also a slightly greater tendency to 
lodge, showing 12 per cent lodging as 
compared with 10 per cent in the early 
varieties. 

Other points in which early oats 
were superior were in hull, where the 
early kinds had 28 per cent compared 
with 31 per cent for the late, and in 
weight per bushel which averaged 29.2 
pounds in the early sorts, as against 
27.6 pounds in the late. 

Early Varieties Best in Corn Belt 

The comparisons were quite conclu- 
sive in showing that in territory which 
has about the same season and grow- 
ing conditions as eastern Nebraska, 
the early varieties of oats are consid- 
erably more dependable than the late 
kinds. The Nebraska tests are of par- 
ticular significance to the corn belt 
states. In the northern states and 
Canada the climate is more favorable 
to the late varities and they make cor- 
respondingly better showings. 

The Nebraska agronomists com- 
pared a large number of varieties and 
strains of oats in test plots for a pe- 
riod of six years from 1916 to 1922. 
Among the early sorts the best yields 
came from strains of Kherson and 
Burt. A Texas strain of Burt yielded 
50.8 bushels as an average of the six 
years, while a hybrid Burt and Sixty 
Day and three Nebraska grown strains 
of Kherson all averaged above 50 bush- 
els. Iowa 103 and Iowa 105, the orig- 
inal seed of which was obtained from 
the lowa station, produced average 
yields of 49.7 and 48.4 bushels, re- 
spectively, in the Nebraska tests. 
Strains of Sixty Day did not equal the 
Burt and Kherson, while Early Cham- 
pion was the poorest yielder in the 
experiment. 

Iowa 103, Burt and the original 
Kherson strain ripened July 5 as an 
average, while other strains ripened 
one and two days later. Iowa 103 and 
105 showed slightly greater tendencies 
toward lodging than some of the Ne- 
braska Kherson strains, altho no great 


differences were observed. . In pep 
centage of hull, practically all of the 
Kherson strains, including Iowa 19% 
and 105, were below the average for 
the early varieties, while the Burt and 
Sixty-Day strains had more hull thay 
the average. All the Kherson straing 
averaged about 30 pounds in weight 
per bushel, while the high-yielding 
Burt averaged 32.3 pounds. 

Among the late varieties in the six. 
year test the best yields came from 
Red Rust Proof (47.9 bushels), Swed 
ish Select (48 bushels) and Green Rug 
sian (47.3 bushels). The same varie 
ties showed less hull and a greater 
weight per bushel than the other late 
kinds among which were strains’ of 
Silvermine, American Banner and sey. 
eral others. 

Advantages of Early Seeding 

Early seeding proved to have a dig 
tinct advantage over delayed seeding, 
When the early variety Kherson wag 
seeded on March 31, as an average 
thru seven seasons, the average yield 
was 58.2 bushels per acre, while seed- 
ings on April 12 produced 49.4 bushels 
and seedings on April 20 produced but 
28.6 bushels. While the difference in 
yield emphasizes the importance of 
early seeding, the early date also had 
the advantages of producing a longer 
straw, earlier ripening and a heavig 
weight per bushel. 

In a number of tests with Kherson a 
seeding rate of eight to ten pecks to 
the acre gave the highest yields, while 
heavy seedings of sixteen pecks ac 
tually produced lower yields than the 
lighter seedings. In the case of Swed 
ish Select, with its larger seeds, the 
highest yields came from seeding rates 
of ten to twelve pecks per acre. 

In a five-year comparison of drill 
ing and broadcasting the average 
yields showed an advantage of one 
half bushel in favor of drilling. Since 
one-half bushel more seed was used 
for’ broadcasting than for drilling, the 
net gain for drilling was one bushel 
per acre. 

tunning seed oats thru the fanning 
mill with the idea of eliminating light 
seeds appeared to be helpful only from 
the standpoint of removing trash and 
weed seeds. The heavier seeds ob 
tained after running the oats thru 4 
mill produced only 1 or 2 per cent 
more than yngraded seed, while the 
lightest of the seeds yielded within 1 
or 2 per cent of the ungraded. AP 
other test in which equal weights of 
small and large seeds were planted 
showed a difference of but 1.2 per cent 
in favor of the large seeds over the 
smaller, and less than 1 per cent gain 
for the large seed over unselected 
seed. 

Another experiment compared the 
effects of harvesting Kherson oats at 
various stages of maturity. The oats 
were considered mature when three 
fourths of the heads were fully ripe 
The comparison was made because of 
the belief among many farmers that 
cutting the oats while slightly greet 
enhances the value of the straw for 
feeding. 
days before they were ripe the averagé 
yield was 51.1 bushels. Cuttings weré 
made four and two days before ripe 
and when ripe, and yielded, respect 
ively, 52.8, 57.5 and 57 bushels. APF 
parently oats may be successfully hat 
vested a day or two before they aré 
fully ripe, but earlier harvesting Te 
duces the yield of grain. 

In summary, the vast amount of 
data assembled in the Nebraska test# 
shows that for territory comparable if 
season to eastern Nebraska the early 
varieties of oats are preferable to lat® 


ones, that seeding about April 1 is dit 
tinetly better than later seedings, that” 
eight to ten pecks of early oats is the 


advisable seeding rate and that drilF 


ing has a slight advantage over bee 4 


casting. 
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Better Mineral Rations for Hogs 


(Continued from page 6) 


fouth Africa in the development of 
mineral feeding on the range, and he 
told me that he believed that sulfur 
was of some benefit, altho he wished 
he knew just exactly what its function 
was and how it fit in. In this respect, 
therefore, we mutually agreed, 
Copperas is an iron carrier and has 
peen used for years and years in min- 
eral mixtures. Some work of Orr and 
Crichton, of the Rowett Research In- 
stitute, of Scotland, has been showing 
recently that the use of iron under 
gome circumstances is apparently of 
considerable value. In this respect, 
Orr may be quoted in regard to his 
results in feeding brood sows on corn, 
fish-meal and distillery residues: “This 
ration supplied sufficient lime and 
phosphorus, and probably also all the 
other minerals needed except iron. 
The litters were born apparently 
healthy, but after the third or fourth 
week malnutrition was evident. The 
animals were breathless on exertion, 
and there were a number of sudden 
deaths.- Post-mortem examination dis- 
closed that the heart was enormously 
enlarged. The blood was thin and 
watery, and the haemoglobin—the iron 
containing part of the blood—was in 
gome cases only 15 per cent of the 
normal. Other sows were fed the 
game ration with the addition of iron 


oxide. The litters from these were 
perfectly healthy.” 

Further. investigations are being 
carried out by these workers. Even 


from these preliminary experiments, 
however, it looks as if shortage of iron 
might be the unrecognized cause of 
mahy cases of malnutrition occurring 
in pig feeding. It is interesting, in 
this connection, to note that cotton- 
geed meal has been found to produce 


the exception that commercial kainit, 
or potassium chloride—even tho, on 
the whole, in four years’ work with 
ewes, potassium salt additions have 
decreased the salt consumption and 
promoted somewhat better average re- 
sults—is entirely omitted, as is the 
epsom salt. In addition, the limestone 
is present in less than one-third the 
quantity, the Glauber’s salt supply is 
less. On the other hand, the salt has 
been reduced one-third, the.spent bone- 
black one-fifth, the sulfur 70 per cent, 
and the copperas over one-half. The 
expensive ingredient, potassium iodide, 
has been decreased to .03 of a pound 
rather than .3 of a pound, inasmuch 
as recent work has shown that we can 
get along pretty well on a much less- 
er percentage of this high-priced in- 
gredient. 

The above formula as given, which 
is advertised in your most excellent 
journal, made as we have suggested, 
carries practically three-fourths of all 
its ingredients in the four basal “back- 
bone” ones, or, namely, the spent 
bone-black, limestone, salt and potas- 
sium iodide, the calcium, phosphorus, 
sodium, chlorine, and iodine carriers. 
This particular mineral mixture is 
free to anyone, and anyone can make 
it that cares to. There are no secrets 
about it whatsoever. 

It is our belief that this new for- 
mula is better than the old one as it 
appeared in 1920. This does not mean 
that this formula is superior to some 
other formulas. As a matter of fact, 
much depends upon the particular con- 
ditions under which the mixture is 
fed. Inasmuch as this old formula 
was being widely sold in the state, 
and which, to our knowledge, was well 
liked by many, we were, of course, 








in pigs a disease characterized by 
breathlessness, loss of appetite and 
coarse hair, and that the addition of 
fron to the food prevents the disease. 

A small amount of copperas in the 
Yation, in the light of these results, 
and because of its wide and apparently 
favorable use in practice, is suggested. 
In the mineral mixture as changed, 
the copperas content is very small, or 
less than one per cent. 

In our work with potassium todide 
at Ames, we have found in three suc- 
cessive trials, one of which was con- 
ducted on pasture, that in spite of the 
fact that we have not had any gross 
évidence of hairless pig malady or 
hairlessness in the new-born porkers, 
that its addition to the ration resulted 
in apparently a 10 per cent greater 
gain combined with a 10 per cent 
lesser feed requirement, It must be 
Temembered in this connection, how- 
éver, that Ames water is very, very 
low in iodine, But this is likewise true 
Of the whole Cedar river, which tra- 
verses a considerable portion of our 
State, Practically the whole northern 
halt of the United States is goitruos, 
and the northwestern states, combined 
With Wisconsin and Michigan, are to 
be classed as outstanding in the prev- 
alencg of simple goitre, which is asso- 
Ciated with the deficiency of todine 

the ration. It has appealed to us, 
therefore, that it is the better part of 
Wisdom to include potassium iodide 
our corn belt mixtures. 
In July, 1921, Circular 70, we pro- 


Visionally suggested a fairly complex 


Mineral mixture which is quite similar 
a the second one given above, with 


nevertheless anxious to see it bet- 
tered, 

In this connection, it is quite inter- 
esting to note that in three years’ 
results a rather complex mineral mix- 
ture of some twelve ingredients, which 
undoubtedly carries too much of cer- 
tain ingredients, maybe too little of 
others, and perhaps carries some in- 
gredients that should be eliminated 
entirely (we are testing these matters. 
however), gave better results than 
the simple backbone. mixture when 
the basal ration used consisted en- 
tirely of vegetable feeds, such as corn, 
linseed meal, soybean meal, wheat 
middlings, alfalfa meal, cottonseed 
meal and some others, Last summer, 
however, in a similar comparison, the 
complex mixture, when added to a 
corn and a supplemental mixture made 
up of 85 parts of tankage, 10 parts of 
corn oil cake meal and 5 parts of 
alfalfa medal, by weight, gave less fa- 
vorable results than the simple back- 
bone mineral mixture which we have 
used with considerable success. Word 
comes to us from the Wisconsin sta- 
tion that the results of Morrison are 
in accord with ours, or, namely, that 
the complex mixture under such con- 
ditions is apparently not as good as a 
more simple one. The simple back- 
bone mixture which we have been sug- 
gesting may be made up as follows: 
Common salt, 20 pounds; spent bone- 
black, 40 pounds; limestone, 39.97 
pounds, and potassium iodide, .03 of a 
pound; total, 100 pounds by weight. 
Proportionately more limestone and 
somewhat less spent bone-black is 
sometimes used, and this is a practi- 
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rows of notches 


close together, 
running up 
both sides 
of post, make 
it easy to 
attach and 
hold wires. 
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Railroad 
rail design 
—strongest 
known 
form of 
construction. 
Unlike 
Ordinary 








| T-stee! posts. 


BANNER 


FORMERLY ARROW 


POSTS 


The dollar’s worth of 
fence that lasts 20 years 
costs 5 cents per year. 
Thedollar’s worth of fence 
that lasts 10 years costs 
10 cents per year. 


Time is the only real 
test of fence value. You 
will find Zinc Insulated 
Anthony Fence and 
Banner (formerly Arrow) 
Steel Posts, both sold 
at No Extra Charge, 
give you many more years 
of service at no extra cost. 


In Zine Insulated 
Anthony Fence each wire 
is uniformly coated with 
a heavy covering of zinc, 
completely protecting it 
from the effects of the 
weather. The Red Sign 
on each roll is a guarantee 
of its superior quality. 


Banner Steel Posts, 
with their railroad rail 
design and slit wing an- 
chor plates, grip the 
ground firmly, hold the 
fence securely in line and 
give many years of hard 
service. Ask your dealer. 


R.R. 
RAIL 


W) Of OM iy (0), | 


STEEL 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago NewYork Boston Birmingham Dallas 
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Krug Yellow Victor 


Grown and picked under our most 
careful supervision. Every ear in- 
spected. Corn matured early and was 
picked before frost. High Wield. 
ing, er Maturing Reid 
Type. Limited supply. Order now! 


Also have 1928 crop, geod germination, 
lowa grown. 


GSA ESL hed wine oSoP REN 
Write today for iMtustrated Catalog, FREE! 
lowa Seed Co., Des Moines, la. 
The Old Reliable 
Seed Co. of Lowa 



















Hung Krug Seed Corn 


Utility Type 
Early Maturing—High Yielding 


This Corn is ali Home Grown and 
personally selected. Consistent High 


Yielder in contests, Write for com- 
plete information, Address 


JAY 3. Newlin, Rt. 1, Grimes, Polk Co., fa. 


Seed Corn 


Western Plowman Yellow Dent. Dried fm the 
Eckhardt Ear Cora Drier. Grown in De Kalb 
County, Lilinots, 58 miles west of Chicago. Kvery ear 
selected for seed last fall and thoroughly dried in a 
room where the air was replaced 10 times per minute 
day and night. Germination guaranteed satisfactory. 
Get your seed corn from far enough north, to make 
eure of maturity. Price 67.00 per bu.; bags 25c each. 


CORN BELT SEED CO., DeKalb, Ittinols 


Red Clover, $15 per bu. 


Alfalfa, @8; Scarified Sweet Clover, 66.50; Al- 
sike, 616; Timothy, $3.50: Sudan Grass, $2 80 bu.; 
Soy Beans, $2.75 bu.; Yellow Dent Corn, ¢3 bu., 
96% pure. Bags free. Write for free samples 
and wholesale price list. 


Standard Seed Company _ 
110 East Sth $t., Kausas City, Missouri 


Cm PURE GRIMM 
Buy Grimm Alfalfa Seed 
direct from the introdu- 
cer—A.B.Lyman, Cer- 

ificate of genuiness with 
every order. A.B.Lyman, 

928 Water St., Excelsior, Minn. 


Seed Corn 


95% to 100% germination. Carefully selected. 
Dried im our epectally constructed and patented 
Seed Corn Drier. Hand tipped and graded. We guar- 
antee to satisfy or your money back. We eel! to our 
neighbors and would like to sell to you. Samples 
free. Write for prices. 


Skromme Seed Co., Roland, lowa 
Seed Oats, logren and lowar 


Best early large yielding varieties, pure inspected 
seed, 80c bu.; Oderbrucker barley, $1.40 bu., also Jos- 
lin’s Yellow Dent Stlver King seed corn, $4 bu. shel. 
led and graded, tests 98% 
test. Bags free. 



































sold on 15 days approval 
Allen Joslin, Helstein, Ka. 





200 DUNLAP STRAWBERY PLANTS 
75c Postpaid. 1000 Dunlap, $3; Gibson, 63.50; Champion 
Everbearing, $9. 100 Champion, $1.50 postpaid; 100 
Raspberries, ¢2. 15 Grapes, $1. None better. Catalog. 
©. Kiger’s Nursery, Sawyer, Michigan. 


ag Cabbage Piants, 500 
$1.75; 1000, 683.00. Bermuda Onion Plante, 500 
$1.35; 1000 $2.50. Prepaid parce) post. 

WICKERY PLANT CO., Ennis, Texas. 








cal proposition. Very simple home- 
made mixtures of salt with charred 
corn cobs, mostly ashes, so-called sand 
of the right kind, or wood ashes may 
be beneficial in many situations. A 
very interesting sidelight may be cast 
on the scene at this point: Professor 
Morrison has found that linseed oil 
meal mixed with tankage and fed in 
conjunction with corn in dry lot gives 
only mediocre results, whereas, if this 
same linseed oil meal is mixed with 
tankage and some alfalfa meal, in dry 
lot, the results are extraordinarily 
good. In addition, Professor Morrison 
has shown that linseed oil meal fed on 
suitable pastures in conjunetion with 
corn and tankage has hkewise given 
some unusual returns, proportionately 
speaking. 

We have a number of pamphlets 
available, giving the results of a good 
deal of our mineral investigations, 
copies of which we shall be glad to 
send to those interested. They can 
then look them over and draw their 
own conclusions. 

We should clearly bear in mind that 
the kind of a mineral mixture to use, 
if we wish to secure optimum or 100 
per cent efficient results, is dependent 
upon the particular basal ration fed, 
and that if one swine feeder is feed- 
ing corn and a mixture of linseed oil 
meal with other vegetable supplements 
he will need, for ideal results, a dif- 
ferent and perhaps a more complex 
mineral mixture than will the 
feeder across the road who is using 
corn, tankage, skim-milk and alfalfa 
pasture; in truth, in the latter case, 
with such a combination of excellent 
feeds just common salt fed alone may 
make an excellent and efficient com- 
parative showing. 

It must be realized, in so far as min- 
eral feeding is concerned, that we 
have much yet to learn, and as the 
days unfold we will have more worth 
while data to present. We must not 
forget that for years the great major- 
ity of feeding experts said there was 
no difference in the feeding value of 
white and yellow corn, but thanks to 
Professors Morrison, Steenbock, Hart 
and others of the Wisconsin station, 
as well as to some of our own work, 
we now have the proof that this is not 
so. Personally, we have always had 
faith in the farmer’s belief that yel- 
low corn was better than white under 
some circumstances of feeding; my 
father presented observational evi- 
dence to me in my early life which 
kept me from joining the chorus of 
the experts. 

Our Swine Feeders’ “Whoo-o-0-ey!” 
Day, which is set for November 20, 
will find some thousand or more Iowa 
farmers at Ames, studying the results 
secured with charcoal, charred corn 
cobs, coal ashes, simple minerals, com- 
plex minerals, limestone, sand and 
others. The big reason why we have 
an agricultural experiment station is 
because we have s@ much to learn. 





Planting Old Seed Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Ig it all right to plant two-year-old 
seed corn? I have been told that it 
has less vitality. How long can one 
keep seed corn before it loses its ger- 
minating power?” 

One year with another fresh 
corn will yield one or two bushels 
more per acre than seed corn which 
is two years old. Sometimes the dif- 
ference 
ten bushels. 
ever, there may be a positive advant- 
age with the older seed 
the new seed corn is given a very 
careful ear-by-ear test. 

Where seed corn is kept under favor- 
able conditions we have known it to 
retain a fairly high degree of germin- 
ability for seven or eight years. For 
practical field planting, however, it 
seems to be wise to depend as far as 
possible on seed corn which is grown 
the preceding year, 


seed 


is as great as five or even 


corn unless 


swine 


In soft corn years, how- | 
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road. The new Good- 
year HEAVY DUTY 
Cord Tire. Super-stout all through. Thick 
sidewalls reinforced against rut-wear. The 
powerful body made of SUPERTWIST. 
A tough tire, this HEAVY DUTY Good- 
year, a saving tire, for the man who 
wants extra stamina. Are you that man? 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires are available from Good- 
year Dealers in the following 


Gizes: 

30x3% (Cl) 34x43 (SS) 

32x4 (SS.y9 30x5 o 

33x4 " 33x5 o 

32x4% “ 34x5 bed 
35 x 5 (S.S.) 


For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line,including the HEAVY’ 
DUTY type in certain sizes, 


ERE’S the tire 
L 2 for the hard 
driver, the heavy 
car, or the rough 























CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. ILL. 
CERTIFIED SCCOS 


MAHCHU SOYBEANS 


Special Quality—High Yielding Ability 
Tolono Soybean-Seed Association 


JOHN T. SMITH, Mer., Tolono, Hlinois. 
The Original Producers of Black Hilum 
M 


anchus. 
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3 
Black’s Yellow Dent 
The corn that is fast gaining in popularity 
over the entire corn belt for high yields 
and early maturity. Why keep on grow- 
ing just ordinary late corn when you can 
get some of my early corn that I have 
spent 15 years in developing and improv- 
ing? The quality of my seed is better 
than last year and the price is less. Write 
today for free circular and prices. Also 


recleaned 1924 Manchu soybeans for sale. 


Clyde Black, Dallas Center, 4a. 

















AINSWORTH “ie 
SEED CORN i cece? 


PUPP ett Los bt LULELES 





TAKE NO CHANCES THIS YEAR 


Be sure your corn is right. We guar- 
antee our seed corn on germination and 
trueness to name. Learn of our wonder- 
ful growth in the seed corn business. Each 


reat furnace- 


ear carefully dried in our 
ind out why 


heated seed corn plants. 
Ainsworth’s disease-free seed corn often 
increases the yield from 5 to 20 bushels per 
acre. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
Send for our beautifully illustrated catalog. 


It is free. 
W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
BoxQ@s Mason City, tl. 











High ylelding, disease resistant, early maturing 
Yellow dent, planted from disease-free seed for 





five years, Sweepstakes and grand champion 
at 1925 University of Illinois Utility Show. Dried 
by system of blowing air (not heated) thru corn. 
Shelled and graded. $4.25 per bushel. Send for 


the catalog. 


Dealers in farm seeds. 














| Mountjoy & Hoblit, Atlanta, Illinois 
| 


PP ALSIKE 
CLOVER 30 
| AND TIMOTHY MIXED  &B BU.. 
Best mixture ically at cent bo. Beet ms nd barge iene 





derful hay sng ‘pee aioe as eer ps io 


50 


f SAVE MONEY ON 


ly Tested Recleaned Seed. Sow Alfa: 

3 # Ror than Clover and twice as 

le. Our prices will save you 3 Money. Have 
Sites, “Asker cor Mn esos agian ane et 

s. Ask for our big age ca 

prices.! Have wonderful values in all Field and Garden 

eds. All seeds sold om money back guarantee. Samples 
free. Write today. 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 1504 , Clarinda, lowe 


Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants or 100 As 
paragus Roots for $1.00. Delivered at your 
mall box. 100 two year old Washington Asparadi™ 
$2.00. Humboldt Nursery Company, Humboldt, 1% 
aicciiadneaiee 

The Pledge of the 

es 

Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
orms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 








| 











Advertisements are pledges made es 
pecially for you... pledges that ad- 
vertised s you buy are exactly 43 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 





Aun advertiser’s pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 
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Score Card for a Farmers’ 
Elevator 
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(Continued from page 3) 
jty turnover, (3) liquid assets turn- 
ever, and (4) labor utilization, 

This score card is based on 1923- 
1924 figures from a limited number of 
Jowa farmers’ elevators selected be- 
cause they were considered fairly typ- 
ical. All handled the usual sidelines, 
put those handling livestock were ex- 
cluded. Had a larger number of ele- 
yators been considered, particular fig- 
ures would, no doubt, be somewhat 
different, but the relationships would 
be about the same. Extremes have 
been eliminated from the score card. 
The results listed as “favorable” have 
actually been exceeded, and the “un- 
favorable” ratios given are not the 
most unfavorable actually being real- 
ized. The most favorable figures are 
desirable goals actually being attained. 
The figures under “common” repre- 
sent the most frequent performances, 
and the “unfavorable” figures repre- 
sent results which may be explained 
by a combination of unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

The method of using this score card 
will be illustrated: Suppose we take 
an elevator doing a volume of business 
per year of $250,000. We would con- 
sider anything less than 2 per cent as 
a very favorable expense rate, and 5 
per cent or over as unfavorable, In 
order to have as low an expense rate 
.as 2 per cent, the elevator would have 
to rank high (1) as to capacity turn- 
over, say ten times for an elevator 
of 30,000 bushels capacity; (2) as to 
liquid assets turnover, say ten to fif- 
teen times; (3) as to labor utilization, 
say around $100 of sales for each dol- 
lar of salaries and labor. 

"If its expense rate is higher than 2 
per cent, we would expect it to rank 
lower than indicated above as to one 
or more of the three factors. If it 
ranks unfavorably in each factor, we 
would expect to see its expenses as 
high as 5 per cent of sales or higher. 

However, it may rank favorably as 
to each of the three factors and still 
have an expense rate of say 3 to 4 per 
cent; what then? Many other factors, 
of course, have an influence on the 
expenses and in many cases it is these 
Other factors which will explain the 
differences between the results of a 
given elevator and the results given 
in the score card. Some oi these other 
factors are: 


1. Quantity, kind and cost of equip- 
Ment in the elevator and office. 

2. Condition of plant determining 
the amount of repairs and the insur- 
ance rate. 

3. Kind, amount and cost of market 
information. 

4, Amount and kinds of side lines 
handled and the amount of special 
equipment and labor required to han- 
die them. 

5. Kind of power and condition of 
power plant and other equipment. 

6. A close or liberal policy regard- 
img expenditures for many miscella- 
Reous purposes. 

7. The amount of indebtedness. 


Many others will suggest themselves | 


when analyzing the results of a given 
elevator. 

(The second article in this series 
Will appear in an early issue.) 





Hogging Down Small Grain 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I am thinking of sowing a small 
@reage of beardless barley this spring 
and hogging it down. Will it be worth 


While or will the hogs waste too 
Much?” 


Hogging down small grain is rarely 
Worth while. It seems that under or- 
dinary conditions the hogs tramp too 
Much of the small grain into the 
8tound. Corn seems to be about the 
‘uly grain which is well adapted to 


_ *8eing down. 


Et. 


UNITED STATES TIRES ator? GOOD TIRES 






HE makers of Royal Cords pre- 

sent these facts and ask you to 
consider where you can reasonably 
expect to find more tire service for 
your money. 


1. Construction 


Royal Cords are built of the new 
Sprayed Rubber and Latex-treated 
Web Cord by the Flat Band Method. 


These three major improvements 


x 
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U S. Royal Cords 


to the uniform quality and service 
of these famous tires. 


2. Resources 


The rubber plantations and fabric 
mills of this Company provide an 
economic supply of raw materials. 
Strategically located factories and 
branches cut the cost of manufacture 
and distribution. 


3. Quantity production and 
fresh stock 


in tire making, developed, patented The confidence of both dealers and 
and owned by the United States Rub- car owners in Royal Cords insures 
ber Company, have added materially a constant demand and ready sale. 


United States 


Rubber Company 
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See This Wonderful Value In 









Work Harness Before You Buy 


uy I ‘HE Samson economy harness is 
made for the farmer who seeks high 
quety ata low price. You can’t match 
Samson harness for the money any- 
where. Big, comfortable, strong— 
of tested leather—with 
ickel, rustproof hardware — 
and furnished with a 134 inch ¥% 
trace; a quarter inch wider \ 
than usual. Belly band snaps 
on instead of buckling. 
ASK TODAY TO SEE IT 








Welter Boyt Co., 218 Coart Ave. Deo H 
I am interested in your new ier aaaly 8 











f your dealer "t show the 
: a ca: fe eA, AK, -' 
arrange to ship Ryden Bs ~ - tell me how I can examine a set, without . 
paid. the coupon rot oe N s 
WALTER BOYT CO. By Post Office ; 
218 Court Ave. 8 RF.D State r 
DES 
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bn of quality. Write 

It is your guarantee q a 

: today for free catalog in 








wheels to 
fit any run- 


ning gear. 





‘Electric Wheel Co. Suzy, iinet 
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NoTHE living-room contests con- 

ducted in Albemarle county, Vir- 
ginia, last spring, under the direction 
of the state and county home demon- 
stration agents, prizes were awarded 
to those who could show the greatest 
improvement for the least expenditure 
of money. Each room entered in the 
contest was scored both before and 
after the work was done. Suggestions 
were given by the extension people at 
their first visit, as to how the con- 
testant should scrutinize her room in 
its original condition, and as to what 
changes could be made. 

The stationary features of each 
room were considered first; that is, 
the size of it, with reference to the 
needs of the family; its lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, 





Mrs. Marshall’s Living-Room 


was probably the rebuilding of the 
fireplace and hearth with concrete, 
painted gray. In order to get the right 
shade, black automobile paint was 
mixed with cream enamel. The fire 
irons were painted black. 

Mrs. Marshall began her improve- 
ments by cleaning off all the old, 
cracked varnish on the woodwork of 
the room, and painting the doors and 
trim with ivory enamel. She papered 
the room herself, using a soft gray pa- 
per with a mingled, indefinite pattern, 
and then cleaned the floor, stained and 
varnished it, and finished by rubbing it 





with wax. The room was now ready 
for the furnishings, 

The rug, a soft gray in color, was 
cleaned and turned over. A box couch 
(which does not show in the picture) 
was covered with blne burlap and pro- 
vided with several bright new cush- 
ions of blue, gray, black and old rose. 
Cream lace curtains were hung at the 
window, with old rose valance and 
side drapes. A table (on the other 
side of the room) was refinished and 
dressed with a hand-embroidered run- 
ner and a low bowl of flowers. In or- 
der to get the color she wanted for 





screening; the finish 
and color of walls, 
celling, floor and 
woodwork. Next the 
furnishings were 
looked over with re- 
spect to their suita- 
bility and arrange- 
ment and the possi- 
bility of eliminating 
unnecessary articles, 
Thirdly, the cleanli- 
ness and order of 
the living-room were 


noted, as these af- 
fected the conveni- 
ence and attractive- 
ness of the room. 
Mrs. M. S. Mar- 
shall, of Advance 


Mills, Va., whose liv- 
ing-room is shown 
herewith, received 
the first prize in the 
county for the great- 
est achievement at 
least cost. She did 
every bit of the work 
herself, at a_ total 
expenditure of $26.45. 
The. most ambitious 
change in the room 

















iv 


this bowl, Mrs. Marshall mixed ord, 
nary bluing with turpentine and stirreg ~ 
it into white enamel paint. A mirrop — 
was rescued from a broken down wash. 
stand and hung over this table after 
the frame was stained and varnished, 

The tables and chairs seen in the 
picture were refinished, and a foot 
stool was made by covering an olq 
candy bucket with cretonne like the 
chair cushion and one of the sofa pi} 
lows. The simple arrangement of thq 
clock and candlesticks on the mante,L 
piece was substituted for old bric-@ 
brac that used to require endless dust. 
ing. The harmonious effect of the 
whole room was carried out by the 
few other decorations—an attractive 
centerpiece on the large table, a few 
books, flowers on the other table, q 
picture or two—and the living-room 
was transformed. 





“Press-To” Change 


Pressing is the most common. meth 
od of upkeep, and how much better q 
winter dress looks when the wrinkles 
we sat into it are removed and the 
sleeves creased neatly from the point 
of the shoulder down! 

When a woolen garment is to be 
pressed, it is placed with the wrong 
side next to a thickly padded board, 
Cover the right side with a thick, 
damp cloth, and press with a hot iron, 
thoroly steaming the garment. Do not 
attempt to iron until dry, for this will 
give the dress a shiny appearance. In 
pressing flannel it is best to have qa 
clothes brush handy, and after press 
ing and steaming, brush well with a 
downward motion. Kasha cloth may 
receive a like treatment. And always 
brush a garment well before beginning 
to press, otherwise you will be pressing 
soil into the fabric. 





LOST OR STOLEN? 


“The engine’s missing again,” he 
groaned. 

“Good gracious!’ she cried, ‘“‘where do 
you suppose we dropped it?” 











your grocer. 





Sparkling White 

De away with poor looking sugar for all time. 

Order Great Western Sugar by name from 
If it measures up to your judgment 
of what good sugar should be, you can then order 
it by name regularly, twelve months in the year. 
No need to take any kind of sugar when, after 
once testing this sugar, you can order it by name. 
Sparkling white sugar every time you order— 
that is the Great Western guarantee. = 


—‘‘Candy Making the Easy Way’’ is 
the title of a practical recipe book by 
Ida Bailey Allen. Send for a copy today. 








Free 








industry. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO, 


SUGAR BUILDING 


Great Western 


Beet Sugar 


A good looking 
SUGAR 


TT objection a housewife often 
has to what she calls ‘‘poor sugar’’ 
is that it is coarse. Coarseness of grain 
in itself does not affect a sugar’s pur- 
ity, but it does affect its appearance. 
Great Western Sugar is a good look- 
ing sugar. It is noted for its evenness 
of grain, its luster, its sparkling white- 
ness. That reputation has been earned 
only by increasing care in manufac- 
ture, improved methods and adher- 
ence in every Great Western plant to 
the highest standards known to the i 
It has set a standard for 
purity—99.9 per cent—unsurpassed 
by any sugar on the market. 





DENVER, COLORADO 
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Our Fashion Department 



































PUT TOGETHER IN A JIFFY 
A pretty warm-weather dress made in 
a hour or maybe two if you have had no 
previous experience with pattern No. 2082 
—this is possible. The dress cuts all in 
one piece as shown in the small view, 
No, 1. Fold the material over on the 
shoulders and stitch up the side seams 
and gather the lower slashed edges each 
side at the low waistline and join to the 
Upper slashed edges (figures Nos. 2 and 
3. This gives a nice fullness across the 
pS and makes the waist fit trimly. The 
Neck is cut in a deep V, and vest, the 
only extra piece in the pattern, is in- 
ferted. It can be of the same material as 
that used for the dress or of contrasting. 
A pretty blocked gingham with bind- 
nes of the predominating color of the 
fabrie, would make a very attractive as 
as practical wash dress. Printed 
Percale, muslin and cretonne are also in- 
ees, 











expensive cotton materials that launder 
well and which always look attractive. 
The tub silks and plain printed silk crepes 
are also suitable. 

The dress pattern No. 2082 is cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
40-inch material 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 19c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quartenly. 





WHY STRAW 3ERRIES GROW 
WHISKERS 
“Why Strawberries Grow Whiskers” is 
the title of a new United States Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture film on the handling 
of Strawberries, just completed by the 
Office of Motion Pictures for the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 
‘The fact that strawberries do grow 
Whiskers may be news to many consum- 
s, but it is old stuff to the strawberry 
trade: indeed, one of the prime objects 
in the life of the strawberry shipper is 
prevent the growth of “whiskers’’ on 
€ strawberries he handles. Hence this 
re film—which is designed to help the 
Bevberry grower and shipper in their 
f against black mold, the fungus which 
responsible for strawberry “leak”? and 
the “whiskers” which signalize the 
Stage of this disease. 
boiled lesson taught by the film may be 
down into three very brief admo- 
ons to the grower: 
ndle strawberries carefully. 





2. Pick early in the day, while the ber- 
ries are cool. 

3. Refrigerate promptly after picking. 

The photography emphasizes the fact 
that infection from black mold is due 
largely to bruises and cuts on the berry, 
and that subsequent growth of the mold 
is much more rapid in warm air than in 
cold air. 

An interesting feature of this film is a 
long-time motion picture showing the 
growth of black mold, covering a period 
of twenty-four hours or more in a few 
seconds of projection on the screen. 

“Why Strawberries Grow Whiskers” is 
in one reel and will be circulated thru 
the educational film service of the de- 
partment and the co-operating state in- 
stitutions. Copies may be borrowed for 
short periods, or may be purchased at 
the laboratory charge. A complete list of 
the department's films, with information 
on the method of distributing them, is 
given in Miscellaneous Circular 27, which 
may be obtained on application to the 
department at Washington, D. C. 


Buy Your Build 


Sg 


Send for this Book of 


5000 Bargains 


in Lumber, Millwork, Hard- 
ware, Paint, Roofing and 
Other Supplies! 


You can save up to $1000 on that new 
house or barn; even $10 on a $25 order if 
you buy your building materials wholesale 
from Gordon-Van Tine. 200,000.customers 

rove it! Highest quality guaranteed! 

uge volume, shipping direct from mill, 
one small profit enable you to buy far be- 
low ordinary lumber markets. 


Send Us Your Bills 
to Figure! 


You will probably find just the house or 
barn you want in our catalogs. But if you 
don’t or have some special job in mind 
send us your lumber bills for correct esti- 
mate. We figure them FREE and give 
you lowest freight-paid prices by return 
mail. Safe arrival guaranteed! You don’t 
have to buy a carload to get these prices. 
You'll save even on a gallon of paint ora 
ceuple of rolls of rocfing! 


5,000 Building Material Bargains! 
00 
Screen” 
and Paints and 
Bookcases Plumbing Varnish 
suppli jase 


se Write for Books 


Building Material Catalog — 106 Pages, of 
building supplies. 

200 Home Plans— photos, floor-plans, town and 
farm homes. 

Barn Book—654 kinds and sizes of barns, hog 
and poultry houses, etc. 


Four Big Mills 


Davenport, Iowa; St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash.; 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Weship from the one nearest you. 








528GORDON STREET 


Send me Free 
Books; I expect 
to 





FI ican encescessitnecnentdctemaes 


ing Material 
Wholesale! 


Everything at Wholesale! 


Remember, you are buying di- 
rect-from-mill, at mill prices 
when you get your building mate- 
rial from Gordon-Van Tine. Thousands 
write us they save 15% to 50%! Send 
coupon or write today! 


| Gordon-VanTine Co. _. 


ESTABLISHED 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


O Repair a... 











oy “A Slicker, ’*) 
=///just like Mine’, 
for rainy days 


4 As popular in the city 4 
as in the country». 
ForMen, Women and Children 
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, SLICKERS 7 
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A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON 
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How a Furnace Heats 
Depends On How 
It’s Made 


g iy way the outside casing of a furnace 
is ho as well as how the inside heat- 
ing unit is designed and built, determines 
how well the furnace will heat. 


The Mueller Convector heats better than 
the ordinary pipeless furnace, because it has 
a much wider, roomier throat to accom- 
modate a large volume of continuously re- 
circulating warm, moist air. This means 
er capacity, more comfortable and more 
uniform heat. Because of the large warm 
air outlet, the heat rises in gently mgr 
volume instead of spurting up in a swi 
stream, as is the case with the pipeless 
furnace with a narrow, restri roat. 


Because of its shape, the Convector radia- 
tor provides an exceptionally large area of 
hot contact surface for the air to rub against 
as it rises through the inside air passage of 
the Convector. Full value is secured from 
fuel burned — no heat is lost. A larger 
volume of air is heated and circulated. 


There are no openings in the Convector 
casing to admit musty air from cellar or 
basement into the rooms above. 


The Convector is made ed furnace special- 
ists noted for dependable heating equip- 
ment for 68 years. 


Mueller Convectors are sold and installed every- 
where by dealers who are lified heating men 
and res how to do the job rig gos you can 
buy a Convector on easy monthly payments, 
Mail the coupon for full information. 


L.J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 
Heating Systems of all Types 
Dept. D-3 ilwaukee, Wisconsin 
: St. \. it, Minneapoli: : 
etal ~ 7) ie i ae and — 


Where a Warm Air Pipe Furnace | 
is Desirable— 


The Mueller Double Radiator Warm Air Fure 
nace, here illustrated, will give the most satise 
factory, economical service. This furnace has 
practically twice as much direct heating surface 
as any other warm air furnace of equal grate 
area, Sg pre it produces 
MORE EAT with LESS 
FUEL —jis tons of coal 
cheaper than the ordi- 
nary, furnace, 
urns any kind 

of fuel. 











FURNACES 


TONS OF COAL CHEAPER 


L. J. Mueller Furnace Compan 
4 D3, Milwaukee, Wis” 
Without obligation, please send me 


name of nearest 
Mueller dealer — also free catalog. I am interested in: 


) Pipeless Furnace (Convector) fe hea’ 
) Pipe Furnace (Double Radiator) § room house 
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Our Sabbath School Lessor 


By HENRY WALLACE : 





the quarterly reviews. 








$ 
Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of. the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


f 
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h issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 





ac 
oa by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


a) 





The Blessing at Pentecost 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 5, 1925. Acts, 2. Print- 
ed—36-47.) 


“Let all the house of Israel there- 
fore know assuredly, that God hath 
made him both Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus whom ye crucified. (37) Now 
when they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter and the rest of the apostles, 
Brethren, what shall we do? (38) 
And Peter said, Repent ye, and be bap- 
tized every ene of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of 
your sins; and yet shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. (39) For to 
you is the promise, and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our God shall 
call unto him. (40) And with many 
other words he testified, and exhorted 
them, saying, Save yourselves from 
this crooked generation. (41) They 
then that received the word were bap- 
tized: and there were added unto 
them in that day about three thou- 
sand souls. (42) And they continued 
steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, in the breaking of 
bread and the prayers. (43) And fear 
came upon every soul: and many won- 
ders and signs were done thru the 
apostles. (44) And all that believed 
were together, and had all things in 
common; (45) and they sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need. 
(46) And day by day continuing stead- 
fastly with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread at home, they took 
the food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, (47) praising God, and hav- 
ing favor with all the people. And the 
Lord added to them day by day those 
that were saved.” 


“This Jesus did God raise up” (Acts, 
2:32). Fifty days before this Jesus of 
Nazareth had been crucified. By one 
of those sudden revulsions of feeling 
comnton to men everywhere, many of 
the people who had followed Him in 
His triumphal entry to Jerusalem, 
crying, “Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,” had followed 
Him to Calvary, crying, “Crucify him, 
crucify him!” Evidently there was a 
similar revulsion of feeling after the 
deed was done; and when three days 
afterwards, there was an empty tomb 
and a report going thru Jerusalem that 


| this Man had risen from the dead, as 
| He said 


He would, when it became 
known that His‘disciples manifestly 
believed in His resurrection, and when 
it became known that instead of be- 
ing a timid and scattered flock they 
were closely banded together, no 
longer timid but bold and courageous, 
there would be a sort of uncanny feel- 
ing permeating the whole city, a feel- 
ing that the event which had just oc- 
curred was one of the most tremend- 
ous significance. As this little band 
increased from eleven to one hundred 
and twenty and elected another to the 
place of the traitor, and even their 
outward bearing was entirely changed 
and they believed themselves to be 
the founders of a new religion, the 
feeling of wonder and surprise among 
the more thoughtful men would 
deepen in intensity. 

Pentecost was now approaching, and 
as the Jewish people came from all 
parts of the Roman world to celebrate 
this festival, the word was spread far 
and wide, and the more so because 
this band of believers was expecting 
some new revelations thru which they 
believed would come power unknown 


before. The day of Pentecost come 
No small room would now hold the 
crowd of expectant believers. Then tg 
the surprise of all Jerusalem therg 
comes a sound-as of a mighty, rushing: 
wind, which shakes the building, ang: 
the appearance of the Shekinah, of 
the immediate, visible manifestatiog’ 
of the presence of God, over the a 
sence of which the Jewish people had 
so long mourned, convincing even the 
most skeptical that some tremendoug: 
event had occurred. This feeling of 
awe was greatly deepened by the 
strange and unheard of powers pop’ 
sessed by those who had been marked 
out as temples of the living God by 
the appearance of the Shekinah, no 
longer a single appearance, but dk 
vided into parts as numerous as thé 
believers. , 
No wonder, therefore, that the com 
mon people were amazed, As usual,) 
there were mockers, who said, “The 
are filled with new wine.” Peter, now) 
as bold and intrepid as he was timid) 
and cowardly before, rises’ to the oo 
casion and tells them that it is impo’ 
sible that these men should be intoxb: 
cated at this early hour of the mor. 
ing; that this in fact was what their 
own Scriptures had predicted; that 
there would be a time coming when 
the worship of the true God would no 
longer be confined to one people, but 
would be extended to all people; that 
the Lord of all would no longer speak} 
thru prophets of their own race; that 
this power of proclaiming everlasting 
truth potent to move the hearts of 
men would be confined to no race oF 
nation and to no class of people 
whether high or low; that the spirit) 
of Jehovah in all its power should be 
given even to servants and han& 
maids; that the mission of the Jewish 
people as a race had now been fuk 
filled; that the seed sown thru all 
these ages thru prophets sent of God 
should ripen into a glorious fruitagé 
for humanity everywhere. F 
Then Peter does some very plaif: 
speaking. He tells them that the day 
for which they have waited and prayed 
so long has indeed come, that Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom they crucified, was 
the true Messiah and they ought 
have known it; that His miracles weré 
His credentials, the evidence of His 
right and authority to speak to them) 
for God; that instead of carefullf] 
weighing the evidence which He fur 
nished and rejoicing in the fact that 
the Lord had visited His people, they 
had wickedly crucified Him; that thit 
act of theirs, wicked as it was, Waa 
not without the foreknowledge of God; | 
that His all-embracing plans included 
even their perversity and wickedness 
and yet furnishes no excuse or palli# 
tion for the same; that it was impom 
sible for any act of theirs, howevé 







_foolish and wicked it might be, to se 


aside the purposes of God in redeeme 
ing the race by sending His Son to t@ 
veal the Divine character by works 0 
compassion and power; that neithet 
was it possible for them to pervert the. 
Divine purpose in raising up Jesus @ 
Nazareth from the dead, and thus d@) 
claring Him to be the Son of God wit 
power; that they ought to have knowl 
better, a 
Peter goes on to say that their 0 
prophet David had gone on record ale; 
foretold this very thing, expressi 
his rejoicing: , 


“Because thou wilt not leave my # 
unto Hades, ; 
Neither wilt thou give thy Holy 0% 
to see corruption.” “4 


Let me talk to you fredlf 


He says: 
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about this. When David wrote this 
he could not have been. speaking of 
pimself, for as you all know, he is 
gead, his tomb is with us unto this 
day; but being a prophet taught of 

and knowing that one of his royal 




























choo! Tame jine should in time to come be the 
oly to He Messiah, he spoke of the Messiah’s 
epro- Pa pesurrection and ascension. You 
Pe «new that Jesus was of the lineage of 
) David. We know that He has been 
‘BB ysised from the dead. We have seen 
COM@E TE tim, talked with Him in this very 
* he@ city, We know that He has bestowed 
en to 


on us (not merely His immediate dis- 
the ciples but those who believe on Him) 
























ushings power of the Holy Spirit. You 
8, aNd reve seen its effects today. You 
ah, OM iow, furthermore, that this same 
station? Pavid hath said that when the Mes- 
he ai sigh was raised from the dead He 
le had #® would be exalted to the right hand of 
en the god until He should make His throne 
endows #® wis footstool. This Jesus whom ye 
ling Of@@ wucified has thus been exalted and is 
by thé sothed with Almighty power. 
'S DO® HM peter thus shows them that they are 
nara absolutely in the power of Him whom 
10d DYES they have crucified. Therefore, it is 
a. a pot surprising that when they heard 
these things “they were pricked in 
" oe their heart”; that is, they were con- 
‘Byvinced that they had crucified their 
© COM own promised Savior, and felt in their 
usual) hearts that for a sin like this there 
They guid be no forgiveness. To put to 
°T, NOW death any human being was an atro- 
, timid cous crime; but to crucify the Mes- 
ve © ® siah, the manifestation of God in flesh, 
1MP0® HF this was a crime so horrible that the 
intox “B very thought of it should paralyze the 
| MOTH soul, They felt that for a sin like this 
“ their there could be no atonement. It was 
3 that perfectly natural, therefore, that these 
; Whe people, trembling under the realization 
uld 20% of the enormity of the crime that had 
le, DUET teen committed fifty days before on 
©; that ® ¢sivary, should say, “What shall we 
f speak do?” 
e; that Peter’s answer is simply this: Thru 
lasting your hands He died that He might be 
arts OF BS vour Savior. Therefore, the one thing 
race OF tp do is to throw yourselves on the 
DeODIGM mercy of God. Repent and be bap- 
> spl Me tized. It is not the time now for you 
ld BOR ty mourn over the past, which is irre- 
hanéWtrievable, but to do the one® thing 
jou that duty requires, namely, cast your- 
8 of self upon the mercy and compassion 
, of God. He will not only forgive you 
of God but bestow upon you this power which 
rultag@@ has been given to us, His disciples: 
tall "Ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
he da Spirit.” For I assure you that the 
peea Promise of your Father Abraham is 


hot only to you and your children, the 
seed of Israel, but is world-wide in its 
scope and extends to all that are afar 
off. In other words: This is the full- 
hess of time, the great crisis in the 
World’s history. Salvation has always 
been for the Jew. It is not withdrawn 
from him, even tho he crucified his 
lord. It is for all men everywhere. 
There is no longer a middle wall. 
Christ has come with pardon for all 
ten everywhere who will accept of 
Pardon. Humanity is now one. 

Notice that this is very plain and di- 
fect to the point. Peter concealed 
hothing from them. He pointed out to 

their own wickedness and folly. 
é Neither does he in the least palliate 
®@ tteir sin. We can well imagine that 


| Jesus 
ed, was: 
ight 
28 werd 
of ; 
o them; 
rrefully” 
He fur 
ct that; 
le, they 
iat this) 
18, Was 
of God; 
rcluded | 
cedness” 
' pall 
impo 
owe 


a 
ca he does it with the utmost kindness 
n to 1 o spirit and the utmost tenderness. 


ere is not a trace of vindictiveness 


ks of 
of Peter’s answer in speaking to the 


ithe 
a ® ple who nailed his beloved Master 
rert thé to th 
ose € cross. He realizes that he is im 
nus de His immediate presence. The power 
od witl the unseen is present, as when he 
-@ *?deared to Moses in the bush. He 
knows reali 
zes that he himself is a temple in 
urd am “tich the Holy Ghost dwells; and 
aa wait t the mercy which was freely ex- 
® ‘2ed to him, who denied his Master, 


essiDg 
. b offered to those who crucified Him. 


: that he now asks is that they re- 
ny soul PRt and separate themselves from 

® te crookea generation of scoffers and 
ly One Tevilers, 

®, Me result is precisely what might 
xpected under the circumstances 
) oe © Conversion of three thousand, 


and without much doubt among them 
those who in their ignorant zeal had 
followed Christ to Calvary, crying, 
“Away with him.” We can easily 
realize that under these circumstances 
there was a deep sense of the pres 
ence of God, and that during this 
meeting, which continued many days, 
there were many miraculous cures of 
the sick and helpless wrought by the 
hands of the apostles, thus accredit- 
ing them as the representatives of the 
Messiah. The same power that Jesus 
manifested in the days in the flesh in 
the way of healing the sick, a power 
which does not belong to man, was 
given to these heretofore timid and 
often doubting apostles. Most mar- 
velous to the outsider was the feeling 
of brotherhood that bound these be- 
lievers together, as pointed out in the 
last verse of the lesson, when “they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, in the break- 
ing of bread and the prayers.” There 
was a sense of fellowship, a bond of 
unity unknown before; and this itself, 
quite as much as the miraculous 
powers, must have tended to convince 
the people of Jerusalem that a new 
power and force had indeed entered 
into their civilization. This must 
have been all the more convincing, be- 
cause as this meeting continued from 
day to day (what we would call a pro- 
tracted meeting) those who engaged 
in it were willing to submit to any 
sacrifice to supply the wants of these 
strangers from every land who had 
come up to Jerusalem at the Pente- 
costal feast; and so great was their 
interest that they could not tear 
themselves away. So great was this 
revival, as we would call it, so large 
the attendance, so deep and wide 
spread the interest, that finally the 
temple courts were thrown open to 
accommodate the crowds seeking light 
on the one subject which for the pres- 
ent agitated ll Jerusalem. After the 
public service they broke up into 
smaller bands in various houses, 
thinking and talking of nothing else 
than that God had in very truth come 
to dwell among them; that there was 
plenteous redemption for every soul, 
even if he had taken part in the mur- 
der of Jesus of Nazareth. Under these 
circumstances, what was money or 
property, if needed to carry on the 
good work? For a few weeks the 
ideal of the Christian life was real- 
ized, a foretaste of the blessedness of 
the human race when its redemption 
shall be completed. 





Sweet Clover for Hay 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The common difficulty in raising 
sweet clover for hay is that the stems 
become too coarse for livestock to eat 
it. In the majority of fields where the 
clover has been seeded from eight to 
ten pounds to the acre, this difficulty 
is very common. This trouble, how- 


ever, may be greatly overcome by 
seeding more heavily to the acre. If 
sixteen to twenty-four pounds is seed- 
ed to the acre, the stems will be much 
finer and less fibrous. Of course, this 
means a greater cost per acre in seed, 
but this will be somewhat offset by a 
greater yield and more edible hay. 

This method of heavy seeding is 
also beneficial in the saw thistle in- 
fested areas. The early cutting for 
hay not only keeps the thistles from 
setting seed, but.the thick growth 
tends to crowd out the thistles, 

From observation from travels thru- 
out the northwestern part of the state 
of Minnesota it seems to be indicated 
that sweet clover, if it’s to be satisfac- 
torily raised for hay, must be seeded 
more heavily and that where it has 
been seeded from sixteen to twenty- 
four pounds to the acre, a finer hay 
has been produced and at the same 
time has helped to check the saw 
thistle, 

A. H. OLESBURG. 

Minnesota. 













WOLVERINE 


The 1000 Mi 


Oe 38 Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
: ‘ Dear Sirs: 

I see in the Ohio Farmer tonight where ~ 
Amos B, 
work shoe and I agree with him. Only he 
don’t seem to get as much out of them as 
I do. Now I bought a pair of Wolverine 
shoes of C. E. Hodgin at Whittier, Iowa. 
It will be three years in June and I used 
them all the time until April 1, 1924 and 
on a farm at that. I do my own half-soling 
and put three pair half soles on them. They 
were the best shoe buy I've ever had. 


Yours truly, 
(signed) A. G. Mampton, Kinsman, O. 


It wears 1000 miles 


and stays soft—wet or dry 
—genuine horsehide tanned a new way! 


Men, here’s something 
new in a work shoe. A shoe 
that actually wears 1000 miles 
and more. Try it and see for 
yourself the amazing wear 
you can get out of this horse- 
hide Wolverine. Thousands 
write us that they never be- 
lieved it possible to make a 
shoe so soft and easy on your 
foot—yet so hard to wear out. 


The secret of 


start wi 


Did you ever find this in a 
work shoe before? 


Only the choicest hides go 
into our Wolverine shoes. 
We tan them ourselves. We 


duce the entire shoe. And 
we make work shoes only. 
We are specialists. That’s 
why you can expect to find 
these shoes different from any 


| Toa) olel= 






















































Kinsman, Ohio, 4-13 1924 


Kirby thinks you have a fine 


th the hides and pro- 


others. And you 





this shoe is our 


leather. Genuine Wetverine 

: Comfort Shoe 
Cordovan horse- 
hide. The tough- v 
est wearing leather \ 
known. It’s horse- \ 


This Wolverine isso pli- 
able and soft you can 


hide leather that 
double it up like a moc- 
in. It wears like iron 


covers big league 
baseballs. No one | bet Zomn hardy eis 


has ever found it’s meaner 
For tender feet, or 


equal towithstand | whereyoudonctencoun- 


ter wet weather, wear 

his Co & 
hard knocks. For this Comfort Shoe. A 
centuries the fin- 

















won’t be disap- 
pointed. 

There’s a Wol- 
verine shoe for 
every need. Farm, 
shop, railroad, 
mines, oil fields or 
woods. Thers’s a 
style that will 
suit you exactly. 
Send today for 
our complete cat- 
alog. 

If your dealer 








est Cossack sad- 
dles have been made of horse- 
hide. Army officers’ boots too. 


But, until recently, this 
leather could never be satis- 
factorily used in work shoes. S#O% 


Now in our own tanneries 


‘ h | Dept. 48 Rockford, Mich. | 
we have a special P rocess that Please send me name of nearest Wolverine 
makes it pliable. Actually soft- 4 ster and catalos. | 


er than ordinary leather. And : eel = 2 


it always stays soft. 


Even after many wettings 
it dries out soft as velvet. 


please write us. We will send 
you our catalog and the name 
of nearest Wolverine dealer. 


. Rockford, Michigan 
It always tanned up too stiff. ae ee ee eee ae ee ee ame om 
T Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. ot 


i 
savanna s<cecsseiaiaapeaa 
| P. O. and State.... .00+ sees 0008s 000008 2008 eee. | 


| My dealet is...se+ see 
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hasn’t Wolverines, 


WOLVERINE 
@& TANNING CORP. 
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Books From Parlor to Kitchen 


Yl IS always a pleasure to visit at 
the home of a certain friend be 
cause she has, aside from a natural 


hospitality, a wealth of books that I 
envy. Her house is proof, indeed, of 
the saying that “books are the most 
telling furniture you can place in a 
room.” Every room in the house has 
its books, as much as its other fur- 
niture, 

In her living-room, books form a 
delightful background in the low book 
shelves that begin on either side of 
the fireplace and stretch all the way 
arovnd the room. There is a nice, in- 
timate air about books rowed up on 
ordinary book shelves, a feeling of 
closer association than one gets from 
books shut off by glass and mounting 
high, tier on tier, in nicely veneered 
cases. 

The top of these built-in book 
shelves, which are just high enough 

» to be out of the smallest child’s reach, 
is used to display pieces of old porce- 
lain and china, vases of flowers in 
summer and plants and bouquets of 
everlasting flowers in winter. Pictures 
of the family and the mending basket 
do not seem to be. out of place, and 
make it a living-room in fact. 

Each member of the family has, in 
his or her room, a place for the best- 
loved, particular books. The children 
take pride in their own books and in 
adding to their personal libraries. 
Young Jim made the bookcase in his 
room himself, fitting it into a niche by 
the window and painting it a dull wal- 
nut color. 

There’s always a late novel and usu- 
ally a book of poems on the small 
bedside table in the “spare” room for 
the sleepless guest or the guest who 
finds a quiet ~hour of reading condu- 
cive to sleep. Of course, books may 
be taken here from any of the other 
book sources in the house, but it is 
rather pleasant to find one so con- 
venient at just the time when you 
want one. There is nothing so calm 
ing to jagged nerves as good poetry, 
and I recommend the “Oxford Book of 
English Verse’ for every bedside 
table; also the Psalms. 

Even the dining-room and kitchen 
have their book nooks. School books 
are always convenient in the dining- 
room hook shelf. The book shelves 
in the kitchen are a necessity, my 
friend believes. Here she keeps her 
books and magazines on cookery and 
gardening—also seed catalogs, house- 
hold management, and books of short 
stories that she can pick up on those 
Occasions when the family is late to a 
meal. A comfortable rocker nearby 
makes for a pleasant rest corner. 

From parlor to kitchen it is a house 
furnished with books, and a more 
pleasant and comfortable one for this 
reason. 


Casters on the Wood-Box 


A farm womaa of our acquaintance 
has had casters put on her wood-box, 
thereby ‘eliminating much “tracking 
in” when the weather is bad and also 
making it possible to roll the box back 
behind the stove out of the way when 
she is not cooking or baking. 

When young John comes to the back 
door with an armful of wood, she mere- 
ly pushes the box to him, and there is 
no necessity for cleaning feet—a very 
difficult thing to do when loaded down 
with wood, anyway. 

The wood-box was made to order so 
that it would just fit into the space 
behind the stove. She very wisely had 
a tinner line it on the inside, for, be- 
ing close to the stove, the wood dries 
out, soon leaving gaps at the joinings 
from which refuse and dust dribble 
continually. 
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Home-Made Bread 








WwW a joy to the housekeeper is 
baking day when the white 
loaves round up perfectly and then 


turn to the golden-brown of utter de-. 


liciousness! And more -fun for the 
children when they sniff the fragrance 
of the new bread and know, too, that 
there are cinnamon rolls cooling on 
the window-sill., 

Altho bakers’ bread is exceedingly 
popular nowadays, there is nothing 
that quite fills the bill as does home- 
made bread. Bakers’ bread is good 
but home-made bread is infinitely bet- 
ter from a nutrition standpoint and it 
is cheaper, too, 

Bread-making takes time and watch- 
ing and a degree of perseverence in ef- 
fort. Many times I have heard the ex- 
pression from successful breadmakers, 
taught in the school of experience, 
“Bread must ripen in order to be the 
best.” I have found this statement 
to be very true in my own experience. 
I have learned not to hurry my bread 
if I would have it turn Out just right. 

Complications arise when baking 
day conflicts with some sudden or 
other engagement away from home. 
One is likely, then, to rise earlier, mix 


will not cool it lower than blood heat, 
and it is well to have it a few degrees 
warmer. Be very sure that you do not 
add the yeast until the batter is thor- 
oly mixed, and it will then be the 
proper temperature to cause speedy 
fermentation and produce a strong 
sponge, upon which ultimate success 
depends. 

It is well to place the cake of yeast 
foam to soak in a half cup of water 
about noon. Save about two cups of 
potato water and stir into it two me- 
dium-sized and well mashed potatoes. 
To this, in the evening, add four or 
five quarts of warm water, three- 
fourths of a cup of sugar and three 
level teaspoons of salt. 

Beat in flour enough to make a bat- 
ter. of heavy consistency to avoid a 
watery sponge in the morning. Then 
add the yeast cake, beat vigorously a 
minute or two, and place in a warm 
spot away from drafts, In the morning 
this sponge will serve as the basis for 
the concoction of many delightful 
forms of bread and rolls. 

I wish to sound a note of warning 
here before I give you my favorite 
bread recipes. Be sure to mix your 
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Raisin bread is as good as it is nutritious. Add a few raisins to part of the 
dough each week and give the children a treat. 


the bread stiff and proceed to shorten 
its time at each step with the result 
that the bread is not so good. This 
problem may be met nicely by simply 
setting the bread a little earlier, per- 
haps two or three hours earlier the 
evening previous. I always allow my 
sponge to stand at least twelve hours; 
thus, if I wish to mix it stiff at seven 
in the morning, I set the sponge to 
stand at seven the night before. 


A question which often arises and 
one on which many people differ, is 
that of the amount of yeast to be used. 
This depends on the quality of the 
flour used, the grade as well as 
whether it is milled from hard or soft 
wheat. Kansas and other soft wheat 
flours invariably require more yeast 
since they contain less of the gluten 
which makes for elasticity and which 
the northern hard wheat flours have 
in greater proportion. Usually one 
cake is sufficient for four or five light 
loaves made from the winter wheat 
flour. 

The sponge should be set warm and 
kept at as nearly even a temperature 
as possible until baking. It is much 
easier to keep bread warm than to try 
to warm is after it is chilled. A hint 
which may prove valuable and timely 
during cold weather is this: Let the 
liquid prepared for the sponge be so 
hot that the addition of the cold flour 


dough stiff enough. A loose mixture is 
too often the cause of heavy, coarse 
bread. The dough may seem stiff 
while you handle it, but you must al- 
low for the absorption of the moisture 
by the flour. If not stiff enough it 
will rise high and flatten on top rather 
than rising nicely rounded. When you 
notice that your loaves spread out in 
the pan instead of retaining their orig- 
inal curve, you may depend upon it 
that it lacks flour. 

My Favorite Bread: 
sponge made from the ingredients 
mentioned before in this article, 
enough flour for a stiff dough, work- 
ing in two tablespoons of lard. Knead 
thoroly and put into a greased crock 
to lighten, greasing the sponge on top, 
also. When it has more than doubled 
in bulk, mix it down rather lightly 
and again let rise, when it is ready to 
make into loaves and place in the 
pans. I prefer the single loaf pans as 
the bread bakes much more evenly and 
is more attractive looking. 

When the bread is doubled in size in 
the pans it is ready for the oven. In 
the first fifteen minutes it should-rise 
and crust lightly, and then begin to 
brown slowly. Fifty to sixty minutes, 
depending on the size of the loaf, is 
the usual time required for baking. 
Brush over lightly with butter after 
baking. 


Mix into the 





Graham Bread: For this, resepy 
four cups of sponge, add one-half leyg 
teaspoon of soda dissolved in two tg 
blespoons molasses, one cup graham 
flour, and mix stiff together with 
white flour, working in one tablespogg' 
of lard. -Then proceed in the same 
manner as in making white bread, 

Bran Bread: Follow’ the _ recipg 
above for graham bread, but substitute 
one and one-half cups of bran for ong 
cup of graham flour. Raisins added 
to a loaf of this dough make an ap 
preciated as well as healthful change 

Coffee Cake: A _ delicious coffeg 
cake is made from a foundation of 
three cups of sponge. Add to it ong 
well-beaten egg, three-fourths cup of 
sugar, two tablespoons melted butter, 
one-half cup raisins, one-half cup 
dates, one-half cup nuts, The latter 
three ingredients are all chopped 
gether before adding. Stir together 
and add flour enough to make a stiff 
batter or a light loose dough. Pour 
into a deep, well-greased tin, sprinkle 
the top with light brown sugar, cinna 
mon and nutmeg, and when light and 
bubbly bake in a slow oven about forty 
minutes. 

The following recipe is one I use for 
making various kinds of rolls: When 
you prepare to mix your bread in the 
morning, take out four cups of sponge 
and to this add one well-beaten egg 
and three-fourths cup of sugar. Miz 
slightly less stiff than for bread, work 
ing in two tablespoons butter. Dot 
with butter and let rise. When double 
in size, knead down lightly; let rise 
again, mould in uniform rolls and place 
in the pans about two inches apart, 
Brush lightly over the top with butter, 
let rise until more than double in size. 
and bake in a moderately quick oven 
until delicately browned. 

Brushing over the top of rolls or 
bread lightly with better before put 
ting in the oven gives a lovelier brown 
than when lard is used. 

Cinnamon Buns: Roll thin a small 
quantity of dough prepared as for rolls 
and spread with a paste made by 
creaming two tablespoons of butter, 
one-half cup sugar and one teaspoon 
cinnamon, Chopped raisins may be 
sprinkled on if desired. Cut into 
slices from the rolled dough one inch 
thick and set in a greased pan to 
lighten. A moderate oven is best for 
these, as the sugar browns quickly. 
When baked cover with a caramel i¢ 
ing made by cooking one cup of brown 
sugar, in which is mixed dry one heap. 
ing teaspon of flour, and one-half cup 
milk or cream, until it forms a soft 
ball in water. Let this stand until 
cool, beat until slightly thickened and 
spread. These are irresistibly de 
licious. 

Cocoanut Twists: Follow directions 
as for making cinnamon buns, only 
spread the dough with the butter and 
sugar paste—omitting cinnamon—and 
cover liberally with shredded coco# 
nut. Cut in strips one and one-half 
inches wide, double, twist, and put oD 
greased tin to lighten. 

A dainty clover-leaf roll for serving 
at tea is made by putting three very 
small biscuits in each ring of a muffin 
pan. When light and filling the pans 
bake to a golden brown.—Nellie & 
Callahan. 







































































































































We heard of a good housecleaning 
stunt the other day, and we are going 
to pass it on to you: To save the 
wall paper or light frescoed or paint 
ed wall, when you are washing the 
mopboard or around the windows, cut 
a piece of cardboard 6x12 inches abd | 
hold this close against the wall just 
above or to the side of where thé 
cleaning is being done. It fits tightl¥ 
up to the edge of the woodwork ald 
will save many a smear and wate 
spot. 
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More people are talking 
about this Fine Car than 
any other Car in America 


Of course people are talking about 
this new fine Overland with six 
cylinders. Of course they are 
drawn into liking and admiring 
and wanting this remarkable car. 
For motor car buyers these days 
are real students of quality, close 
judges of value—buying shrewdly 
and keenly after making shrewd 
and keen comparisons. @The 
public was bound to admire the 
fascinating beauty of the new 


Overland Six. And bound to ap- 


preciate its fine comfort and lux- 
ury. GThe power of this car is a 
joy. You can overtake and pass 
nine out of ten cars on hills, and 
likewise on the open road. In 
traffic the swift getaway of the 
new Overland Six makes cars 
around you seem listless and poky. 
G|Great smoothness is engineered 
into the engine. The wonderfully 
balanced crankshaft is ingeniously 
drilled to receive perfect lubrica- 
tion at all speeds. And by in- 


The Fine 


genious developments in six 
cylinder design friction and wear 
have been minimized to the 
vanishing point. That means great 
endurance. GO| You need but one 
look at the new Overland Six to 
know why it is receiving such an 
enthusiastic welcome. It has beauty 
and style, comfort and luxury, to 
a degree never before offered at 
such a low price + + + Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., Toledo,O. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


NvOVERLAND 


With Sx Cylinders 


"WILLY S$ 
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They Have Stopped Mistakes in Paintin 
—~with the help of the Farm Painting Guide 
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Seon Wins 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
FARM 


PAINTING GUIDE | unit. 


























TO PAINT— |TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— | TOEN 
SURFACE USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMEDBELOW | NAMED BELOW 

















S-W Auto Enamel 





AUTOMOBILES..... 


. . S-W Auto Enamel 
S-W Auto Enamel Clssr 






S-W Auto Top and S-W 


AUTOMOBILE 
AND SEATS....... Auto Seat Dressing 















OUT. ||S-W Common ive 


Stain 






Paint: 









Paint Seer 
BRICK S-W Concrete Wall Finish Old Dutch Enamel 






S-W Handcraft Stain 
Floorlac 












CEILINGS, Interior Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish Enameloid 












Old Dutch Enamel 





S-W Oil Stain 







SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall! Finish 


Exterior Rexpar Varnish 


CONCRETE 


















Floorlac 
S-W Handcraft Stain 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No, 1044 








DOORS, Interior . SWP House Paint Enameloid 
















S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 











SWP House Paint 


SWP House Paint 
Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


Exterior Rexpar Varnish 
















S-W Preservative 


FENCES Shingle Stain 













FLOORS, Interior 
(wood) 











Mar-Not Varnish Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 


S-W Inside Floor Paint 









S-W Concrete Floor 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish “ 
Finish 





Concrete... 












Porch 
FURNITURE, Indoors 
Porch 


HOUSE OR GARAGE 
Exterior 






S-W Porch and Deck Paint 



















Floorlac 


S-W Oil Stain 


Sear-Not Varnish 





Enameloid 








Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 














Enameloid Rexpar Varnish 








S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 















SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Old Dutch Enamel 





















IMPLEMENTS, 


TOOLS, TRACT ee Implement! Rexpar Varnish 















You can do the same. 


Save the Farm Painting Guide, put it up on your 
wall in a permanent place, and then, every time you go 


LINOLEUM S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish 





S-W Inside Floor Paint 










Flat-Tone 
RADIATORS....... S-W Aluminum or Gold 


Pain 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 












Enameloid 




















ROOFS, Shingle 






S-W Preservative 






















e Metal Metalastic Shingle Stain 
to buy paint, varnish, stain or enamel, look at the __Composition | Ebonol ee ek 
SCREENS S-W Screen Enamel S-W Screen Enamel 

















“‘Guide”’ first. 

The Guide simply makes it easy to select the RIGHT 
type of paint, of varnish, of stain and of enamel exactly 
as a color card makes it easy to select the right color; 
it stops mistakes in painting. 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


WALLS, Inteflor 
(Plaster or Wallboard) 


Flat-Tone : 
SWP House Paint 












. F peat S-W Handcraft Stain 

Scar-Not Varnish Nay “re 

Velvet Finish No. 1044 S-W Oil Stain 
Floorlac 









Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


WOODWORK SWP House Paint 
ST 500.55 vases ts Flat-Tone 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS ANR VARNISHES 

















For Cleaning Painted 
and Varnished Sur- 
faces use Flaxoap. 
Made from linseed 
oil —contains no free 
alkali —restores origi- 
nal lustre. 


For Removing Paint 
and Varnish use 
Taxife— quick — easy 
— thorough cconom- 
ical—can be used by 
anyoneon any 
surface. 




























Be sure to look up 
‘Paint Headquarters” 


The store in your community displaying the ‘‘Guide”’ 
and carrying the correct Sherwin-Williams finishes is 
“Paint Headquarters.’’ Look for the ‘‘Guide”’ in the 
window and inside the store. 









The Sherwin-Williams Dep’t of Home Decoration 
will gladly give you individual suggestions for your 
home if you write them. Ask for free booklet B450 and 
for free set of handsome color plates. If you want the 
most complete book on home decorating ever issued, 
177 pages, many beautiful full-page decorative schemes 
in colors, send 50c (65c in Canada). Write The Sherwin- 


Williams Co., Dep’t B435, 610 Canal Road, Cleveland, OPEX 
Ohio. wr ¢ 


Specify Opex for repainting 
your auto. Opex is the mod- 
ern nitrocellulose lacquer with 
the satiny finish that will not 


scratch, mar or chip off. Ac- 

ae tually improves with age. 
Dries quickly—car out of the 

Wide 


shop in a few days. 
range of colors. Be sure to 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES Scar Wios Ope 



























Look for the 
circle ‘A” trademark 
on the burlap back 


~_ ~ ca 
—— 


Pattern 875 


Pattern 852 





For 
Cleaner floors 


with Less work 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum Rugs 





Wear longer~genuine 
cork linoleum clear 
through to the 
burlap back 


The cost is so little 





Sitting-room and 
Dining-room 

All roads lead to the dining room 
and many the scuffling, soil- 
stained boots alongthe way. Three 
times a day a rush of feet, big 
and little, tracking carelessly over 
your floors! What more sensible, 
sanitary, and fresh-smelling than 
an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug 
for this heavy traffic room? 
“2 minutes mopping and—ciean!” 








“Gracious me, am I too getting 
to be an old-fashioned drudge? 


—am I needlessly missing the leisure, the laughter, 
the friendships I STILL have a right to? Surely there 
MUST be some easier-to-clean floor covering.”’ 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are easier-to- clean. 
‘*2 minutes mopping and—CLEAN!”’ And they 
stay clean longer because an Armstrong Rug is 
always solid, genuine cork linoleum, clear through 
to the burlap back. 


You just can’t dislodge ground-in soil from a floor 
surface that splinters and chips off into pits and 
jagged hollows, without going back—hands and 
knees—to the old-fashioned, back-breaking scrub- 
bing brush. So let’s forget that, once and for all, 
and get an ARMSTRONG RUG. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
1002 Jackson St., LANCASTER, PA. 


Pattern 1010 


Bed-room and 
Nursery 
Windows flung wide, day and 
night, dust settles thick on up- 
stairs floors. How easy to keep 
them sanitary and clean by 
stroking a damp mop over, an 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug. 
“2 minutes mopping and—cizan!” 


Send for 
This Free Booklet 


“RUGS OF 
PRACTICAL BEAUTY” 


Send for this book of colorplates 
today. It tells you what you can 
do right now to make your floors 
attractive at low cost and how 
you can keep them attractive 
with far less work. Send for it 
today. It’s free. 


Pattern 910 
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| Three appetizing 
| rs ELL VU vsserts 


EARS ago it was necessary 

for the housewife to spend 
much time and trouble in the 
preparation of desserts. Pies, 
puddings and other sweets 
required many ingredients in 
the making, as well as long 
hours spent in the hot kitchen. 
Then, there was always the 
uncertainty that the dessert 


would not be successful. 


To-day, this has all been 
changed. In Jell-O, we have 
a dessert which is simple and 
easy to prepare, yet may be 
served in so many ways that 
there is always variety. It 


removes the uncertainty from 


ORANGE JELL-O 
Dissolve a package of Orange 
Jell-O in a pint of boiling 
water and pour into mold. 
Serve plain or with custard 
sauce or whipped cream. 
In the illustration below the 
molded dessert is garnished 


with sliced pears and cherries. 


CHERRY-LEMON JELL-O 


Dissolve a package of Cherry 
JellLO in a pint of boiling 
water and pour into mold. 
Dissolve a package of Lemon 
Jell-O in a pint of boiling 
water and when cool pour 
into glasses or plain individ- 
ual molds. Turn the Cherry 
Jell-O out on a large plate 
and arrange the individual 
Lemon molds and dabs of 
whipped cream topped with 
a cherry around it, asin 
illustration above. 


dessert making and provides 
a delicious, healthful sweet at 
a small cost. 


Serve Jell-O often; —give 
it a prominent place on 
your household menu. The 
family will enjoy it and the 
children usually ask for a 
second helping. 


Three favorite Jell-O rec- 
ipes are given below — many 
other delightful suggestions 


for desserts and salads may 


be found in the little folder 
in each Jell-O package or 
write us for our new Jell-O 
book. It’s Free. 


STRAWBERRY JELL-O 
Dissolve.a package of Straw- 
berry JellO in a pint of 
boiling water. Pour into a 
bowl or mold and set in a 
cold place to harden. When 
set, turn out on a plate and 
serve plain or with whipped 


cream. 











ves. He had become quite popular 
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PIONEER ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS 


Grandma’s Story of the Train Robbery 


By EUNICE GRANT, Adair County, lowa 
(First Prize Winner in the Junior Division, Pioneer Essay Contest) 


HIS is the story of the robbery of 

a train many years ago where the 
town of Adair is now located. My 
grandma, who is now an old lady about 
ninety years of age, 
remembers the hap- 
pening very well, 
and has related it 
many times during 
the passing years. 
Her’ grandchildren 
have heard the 
story, of the first 


train robbery in 
Iowa, told by her 
again and again. 


My aunt also says 
she remembers 
enough about it to 
know how fright- 
ened they, as chil- 
dren, all were and 
how ‘they all went upstairs into the 
south room of their home and stayed 
there all night, cuddled up in a 
bunch, stared stiff lest the robbers 
would come back after them and take 
them away. But, of course, the rob- 
bers didn’t want them and were well 
on their way to other parts before the 
following morning. 

It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon of July 21, 1878, that three 
men on horseback rode up to the door 
of the section house of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific railroad where 
Adair now stands. The section fore- 
man’s name was George Clark, and he, 
with his crew of five men, of whom 
my grandfather was one, were working 
amile or soaway. Grandma, with her 
four children, was alone when the 
strangers arrived. They dismounted, 
tied their ponies, and knocked at the 
door. When grandma appeared they 
asked for something to eat. Such a 
request was not uncommon in those 
days, since there was no railroad sta- 
tion and settlers, traders and land men 
dropped in at all hours of the day or 
hight for food and lodging. Grandma 
Prepared the meal, which they hur- 
riedly ate. 

Then after buying a pie and giving 
the children a handful of dimes, nick- 
les and pennies, they again mounted 
their ponies and rode away toward the 
West. Grandma didn’t know then who 
her callers were, but she did notice 
how clean, well dressed and courteous 
they were and what fine horses they 
had. She noticed, too, that one of 
them carried a great coil of heavy 
Tope. In those days no one asked very 
Many questions of strangers on the 
frontier, but “I made up my mind 
that the rope was part of a horse-trad- 
er’s equipment and that these men 
Were likely thru this part of the coun- 





try looking for stock, The foolishness 


of them carrying their own rope came 


'-to me later when we found out who 


they were,” 
Grandma remembers Jesse James 
Very well. He was a tall, broad-shoul- 


dered man with a curly black mus- 
tache, piercing black eyes and a very 
kindly smile. His brother Frank wore 
&heavy black beard and all three rob- 
bers wore tall silk hats. While grand- 
Ma was preparing their meal Jesse 
Played with the children, told them 
Stories, put them on the horses and 
Bave them a ride about the yard and 


» Stid he had a wife and two children at 


me, but didn’t say where his home 


ae 





with the children before he left and 
all three men were good natured, 
agreeable and very polite to grandma, 
but Jesse the most so. That evening 
their identity was found out and 
grandma’s visitors in the afternoon 
were Jesse James, the noted Missouri 
outlaw, his brother Frank, and a third 
man whose identity has never been 
found out for certain. 

In 1873 and every year since then, 
the Rock Island operates a train from 
Council Bluffs to Des Moines which 
passes thru Adair about eight o’clock 
in the evening. The town of Adair is 
located at the summit of the western 
Iowa divide, and long, steep grades ap- 
proach it from both directions. About 
two miles west of the section house, 
near the present Turkey creek bridge, 
is a deep cut where the slow, clumsy 


pioneer engines toiled up the grade at 
a speed of about ten miles an hour, 
The three men who wére grandma’s 
guests in the afternoon had ridden lei- 
surely down the right of way to this 
cut, where two more were waiting for 
them and their plans were carefully 
laid. 

They hid their ponies in the brush 
south of the track. Then with a crow- 
bar which they had taken from a com- 
pany tool house the men drew the 
spikes from one north rail but left it 
in its place. Then they fastened the 
rope which had attracted grandma’s at- 
tention in the afternoon, to the west 
end of the rail. It was then run under 
the south rail and up the side hill to 
a dugout. The fastening of the rope 
was. blackened and the rope itself 
where it ran over the ground was care- 


The Story of My Pioneer Grandfather 


By ELIZABETH YOUNG, Jones County, lowa 
(First Prize in the Senior Division, Pioneer Essay Contest) 


T WAS midsummer. The low tide 
eurled in soft waves upon the 
stretch of yellow sands. On an old log 
which the tide had washed ashore sat 
a barefoot boy idly 
dreaming. An old 
hat partly covered 
his sunburned face. 
He held his chin in 
his hands and his 
elbows rested on 
‘his knees. His eyes 
were fixed on a 
ship coming into 
port. This was not 
the first time David 
Gowan had watched 
the ships come in, 
for since his par- 
ents’ death he had 
spent many lonely 
hours on the beach. 
Being the youngest of a family of six- 
teen children, home cares had rested 
lightly upon him and he spent many 
hours dreaming of adventure, 

As the ship drew nearer, David went 
down to the wharf to watch the un- 
loading of the cargo. The captain 
while greeting his friends caught 
sight of the boy and hurried over to 
speak to him. 

“Well, my lad, how are you and what 
news do I hear of your father?” As 
a shadow crossed the boy’s face the old 
sea captain realized some change had 
taken place. 

“Well! Well!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, on learning of the death of the 
boy’s father; “And what are you going 
to do?” 

“There is just one thing I want to 
do, and that is to go to America 
where my brother and two sisters are.” 

“Can you be ready,” asked the cap- 
tain, “when my ship sails, and are you 
willing to work your way across?” 

“TI am willing to do anything if I 
can only go.” 

Back to his home in the little town 
of Bally Halbert, David hurried. At 
first he could not gain the consent of 
the family at home, but by persistence 
he finally won them over. 


It was in the fall of 1841 when the 


seventeen-year-old boy landed in New 
York among entire strangers. He 
came by rail to Dubuque, Iowa, which 
was as far as the railroad extended at 
that time. Neither railroad nor wagon 
bridge spanned the river and trains 
were conveyed across on flat» boats. 
Among the faces there was but one he 
recognized, Jimmy McGee, a young 
man from his home town, Bally Hal- 
bert, Ireland. 


David went with Jimmy to his farm, 
which was twenty-four miles west of 
Dubuque and two and. one-half miles 
from where the little town of Farley 
now stands. The slow ride behind the 
team of oxen was a new experience to 
the boy. 

After he became rested he looked up 
his brother James, who was living on 
a two hundred acre farm three miles 
north of the MeGee farm in the Bank- 
ston neighborhood. This farm the old- 
er brother, Robert, had bought from 
the government for a dollar an acre, 
At the time of Robert’s death James, 
who was married and a ship carpenter 
in the south, being next in line, it was 
up to him to take over the farm. This 
he did and continued the work until 
the time of his death in 1842. The 
farm was then sold at the court house 
in Dubuque. Not wishing it to pass 
into the hands of strangers, David 
bought it himself and he and his chil- 
dren held possession of the same for 
fifty-eight years, 

Batching on the farm was a lonely 
life for so young @ boy, altho some- 
times he had thrilling experiences. On 
one occasion he went to visit a family 
who lived a distance of about twelve 
miles. It was near where the town of 
Colesburg is located. On his return 
trip home, the snow began to fall and 
the storm increased with such fury he 
was unable to follow the blazed trail 
and had to let his oxen take their own 
course. The sled repeatedly caught 
against stumps and finally overturned. 
After righting the sled David sat down 
on a stump tired, cold and almost dis- 

(Continued on page 2) 


fully covered with earth. All this was 
so well done that the unsuspecting 
passerby .would not have noticed any- 
thing wrong. Then the bandits con 
cealed themselves and awaited the 
coming of the evening train. About 
eight o’clock the thru express, in 
charge of Engineer Jonn Rafferty and 
Conductor Jack Dennison, whistled in 
the distance, then came into view, 
puffing slowly up the grade. It was 
still early evening daylight. Just as 
the engine had almost yeached the 
loosened rail, the hidden bandits about 
fifty feet away, drew the rope and the 
rail slid from its place. The engine 
rushed forward covered with a great 
cloud of black smoke and plunged 
headlong into the north bank of the 
cut, while the tender was driven into 
and nearly over the engineer’s cab, 
The robbers rushed from their hiding 
place with loaded revolvers_in each 
hand and hurried quickly to the mail 
and express cars. They rifled the 
mail sacks and took anything promis- 
ing looking. They also found a large 
quantity of gold and silver bullion 
which was being shipped from western 
mines to the Philadelphia mint. This 
they did not touch as it was too bulky 
to handle. They had received a tip 
that a large consignment of currency 
would be shipped on this train, but as 
it happened the currency came on @ 
later train. By this time passengers 
were crowding out of the coaches to 
learn what the trouble was, but they 
hastily crowded back again when one 
of the bandits standing on the south 
bank began firing toward them, but 
not at them. Another stood guard 
while the remaining three piled out 
baggage and express matter searching 
for valuables that they might carry 
away. 

Engineer John Rafferty was instant- 
ly killed, his neck being broken when 
the tender crushed the cab of his en- 
gine. Jesse James went forward and 
expressed great sorrow, also -stated 
that they didn’t intend to do bodily 
harm to any one. He inquired the 
names of Rafferty’s relatives, but 
never pensioned them as far as any 
one ever knew. 


One of the passengers on the train 


was a man named Royce, who was 
then superintendent of the division 
and afterwards a high official of the 
road, and he was quite badly fright- 
ened. Being near the front of the 
train when it was derailed, he started 
for the rear. Going thru all the 
coaches, he fell off the rear platform 
and altho he was badly hurt, he was 
able to go on the handcar to Casey for 
relief. 

After ransacking the mail and ex- 
press cars the robbers, dissatisfied 
with what they found, went thru all 
the coaches and robbed the passengers 
of their valuables. 

The James gang was never caught 
for this robbery. Posses were organ- 
ized and they were trailed some dis- 
tance toward Missouri, but the chase 
was given up. While the robbers were 
busily engaged at their work grandma 
prepared supper, the section hands 
were in from work, and they were all 
eating when they heard something like 
an explosion. Clark, the section fore- 
man, jumped to his feet and said some- 
thing must have happened to the ex- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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THEBOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


“Good Forwinas Clear Thinking; 
Right Living” 








Published forthe boys and girls of the corn belt asa 
regular part of the mid-month issue of 
Waillaces’ Farmer 


BY THE 
Wallace Publishing Company 
‘ Under the Business and Editorial 


Management of 
Joun P.Watiace and Hunrny A. WaLiace 


The March Message 


I am very proud of the work of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer girls and boys in 
our Pioneer Story contest. They have 
the record of winning seventeen of the 
twenty prizes, including first, second 
and third prizes in each division. How 
good the essays are, our readers can 
judge by the several prize winning es- 
says which appear in this issue. I 
have always said that there were no 
brighter, more ambitious or more hard 
working boys and girls than 
from Wallaces’ Farmer homes, and 
this contest certainly confirms this 
judgment. The girls had a little the 
best of the boys in the contest, win- 
ning first pride in both divisions, and 
eleven prizes of the twenty, as against 
nine for the boys. Governor Hammill, 
who was one of the judges, was so im- 
pressed by the work of our boys and 
girls that he wrote each prize winner 
a@ personal letter, extending his con- 
gratulations. I know that the boys 
and girls will prize these letters high- 
ly. In succeeding issues of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section, other prize winning 
essays will be printed, and we hope to 
find space for others not in the prize 
list, as many of them were so good 
that they lacked but little of winning a 
prize. I know that our boys and girls, 
as well as the older folks, will find the 
essays very interesting reading matter 
as they tell a story of the early strug- 
gles of the pioneers that adds to the 
pride of every one of us in the settle- 
ment of our state and its various com- 
munities. 

A New Pioneer Story Contest 


We are so well pleased with the 
work of our boys and girls in the con- 
test the past year, that a new Pioneer 
Story Contest is announced for 1925. 
There is still very much interesting 
historic material in every county in 
Iowa that has not been touched, and I 
can see no reason why we should not 
have five hundred pioneer stories in 
our next contest. The prizes will be 
the same as last year, and there will 
be the two divisions, the senior divi- 
sion for boys and girls over twelve 
years of age, and under nineteen and a 
junior division for those under thir- 
teen years of age. The first prize in 
each division will be $25, second prize 
$10, third prize $5, fourth $3, fifth and 
sixth $2, and seventh, eighth and ninth 
prizes $1 each. We will likewise be 
giad to renew our offer to add 50 per 
cent to the prize money in case the boy 
or girl who wins any prize comes from 
a Wallaces’ Farmer home. The con- 
test, as in the case of last year, will be 
open to all boys and girls in the state 
of Iowa and all boys and girls in the 
states outside of Iowa. You boys and 
girls will have until December 31 to 
send in your story of the early settle- 
ment of your community, but I want to 
impress upon you that those who get 
an early start are quite likely to make 
the best record. Further particulars 
concerning the 1925 contest will be 
given in the next issue of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section. As in the case of 
last year’s contest, there will be a set 
of rules and these will be published in 
an early issue. The story submitted 
must be founded on real facts, and we 
Want our boys and girls to be able to 
give us the source of their information. 

A Page for the Girls 

Good news for you, girls! Miss Wy- 
lie, editor of the Hearts and Homes 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, will 
conduct, beginning with the next issue 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section, a page 
especially devoted to the girls. It 











‘those — 


will be of particular interest to the 
“4-H” girls, of which there are nearly 
ten thousand in Iowa. Miss Wylie was 
a farm girl herself. She understands 
the hopes and ambitions of the farm 
girl. She knows of their problems, 
their work and their play, and I know 
that you girls will have a real friend 
and helper in Miss Wylie. Watch for 
your page, girls, in next month’s issue 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section. I know 
you will take the right kind of interest 
in this page, and the measure of inter- 
est you take will largely determine its 
helpfulness to you and to other girls. 

Hurrah for the Lone Scouts! The 
thousand mark was reached the 14th 
of March, and more than eleven hun- 
dred boys will have enrolled as Lone 
Scouts before this issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer reaches you. By the adoption 
of our motto, “Every boy get a boy,” 
and by the organization of tribes, this 
record has been made possible, and I 
know that you are not thru yet. Don’t 
stop until you get every farm boy in 
your neighborhood to become a mem- 
ber of the Lone*Scouts. 


The First Booster Lone Scout 


Carl Grone, of Hadley, Minn., has 
the honor of being the first Lone Scout 
Booster. This means that Scout Grone 
has secured twenty members, and the 
boys working with him are planning to 
build a log cabin, and will undoubt- 
edly do other interesting things. Leon- 
ard Saunders, chief of the Little Crow 
tribe at Ashton, IIl., is the second Lone 
Scout Booster. Cone on, boys, there 
are a lot of you scouts who can secure 
twenty members and be the next to 
qualify. Iowa has the honor of they 
first Third Degree scout, Arie Polder- 
vaart, of Spirit Lake, Iowa. Arie has 
been doing some real work, but we 
predict that there will be a number of 
Third Degree scouts before the next is- 
sue of the Lone Scout News. This 
means that you must thoroly master 
the First and Second Degrees before 
you tackle the Third Degree. The boy 
who slights either of the first two de- 
grees will never become a very good 
scout in the additional degrees, so be 
thoro, boys, in every degree. 

Wishing every one of our girls and 
boys the greatest measure of satisfac- 
tion and happiness in their work and 
play during the coming months, and 
congratuiating one and all cn the 
splendid work they are doing in their 
various committees, 

Cordially yours, 


JOHN P. WALLACE. 
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The Story of My Pioneer 
Grandfather 
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(Continued from page 1) 


couraged. He thought, “What can I do 
to keep from freezing?” As if in an- 
swer to his query his dog came run- 
ning toward him, leaping and barking. 

“What is it, Kaiser, old hoy; have 
you treed something?” Taking his 
axe and gun he proceeded to follow the 
dog, which ran ahead and then back 
to his master. 

David followed until he came to a 
clearing where a cabin stood. He was 
so bewildered that he did not know 
until after he had opened the door and 
struck a match that the cabin was 
none other than his own. After build- 
ing a fire and changing his clothes he 
ate something and then went out to 
find his oxen. The poor creatures had 
been coming towards home all the 
time. 

Tired of the lonely life, David rented 
the farm to John Barry and then went 
to Dubuque to find work. He secured 
the job of running the ferry across the 
river. This he did with a team of 
blind horses on a tread power. At that 
time he boarded in the only house in 
what is now East Dubuque. West Du- 
buque was then but a small mining 
town. 

One night after rowing a man across 
to Wisconsin the wind rose and the 
canoe drifted down the river and was 
overturned by the high waves. Had it 
not been for the timely assistance of 


an old fisherman he would have gone 
down to a watery grave. 

David’s love for the water increased 
and thru the influence of friends he 
was able to secure a position on a 
steamboat down south. He worked un- 
der the same captain for eleven years. 

In August, 1855, longing for a sight 
of his loved ones, he took a vacation 
and went to the province of Quebec 
where his two sisters, Mary and Jane, 
lived. According to his usual custom, 
he attended services on Sabbath morn- 
ing. One young lady in the choir at- 
tracted his attention and tho a com- 
plete stranger to him, when she came 
to mount her horse to go home, he was 
on hand to assist her. In talking over 
the events of the day with his sisters, 
David asked, “Who was the young lady 
who sang in the choir? I mean the 
one with blue eyes and brown hair.” 

“Why, it must have been Elizabeth 
Robinson,” said his sister Mary. Da- 
vid asked, “Can you think of some er- 
rand down there that I could do for 
you?” After a moment’s reflection 
Mary replied, “Why, yes; the hack for 
my spinning wheel needs repairing. 
You may take it down there tomorrow 
evening.” 

Elizabeth Robinson’s father was a 
wheelwright and had made beautiful 
spinning wheels for the women of the 
neighborhood. The following day Da- 
vid took his sister’s hack to the wheel- 
wright’s home and of course made the 
acquaintance of the young ladies of the 
family. 

The attraction between David and 
Elizabeth seemed mutual. There fol- 
lowed a rapid courtship. The daugh- 
ter’s consent was more easily obtained 
than that of the parents. Not that 
they objected to him as a suitor, but 
they did not wish their daughter to go 
so far from home. Finally they de- 
cided their objection was a foolish one 
and gave their consent to the marriage. 

On September 17, 1855, just six 
weeks after the day the young couple 
had become acquainted, they were unit- 
ed in marriage. The groom was thirty 
years of age and his bride just nine- 
teen. 

The trip to New Orleans was espe- 
cially interesting to the young wife, 
who had never been far away from 
home. Furnished rooms were rented 
and they began housekeeping but the 
climate did not agree with Elizabeth 
and they only remained there nine 
months. After selling what few house- 
hold goods they had purchased they 
came north to Memphis on the boat 
and by rail to Dubuque and then out 
to his farm on Bankston prairie in 
Iowa township. 

For four years after David’s marriage 
he went south every year, leaving home 
about the first of September and work- 
ing on the water until time to put in 
the spring crops. He received $150 a 
month as first mate on the steamboat. 
This amount of money helped greatly 
in paying off ‘the debt on the farm. 
The life for his young wife was a lone- 
ly one as she had-only a boy to stay 
with her for company. Sometimes six 
weeks would elapse without even see- 
ing a neighbor. The mail came but 
twice a week to the Tivoli postoffice, 
which in connection with a small gen- 
eral store and saloon was run by 
Larry Duggan. 

Just the day before the blockade on 
the Mississippi David came north to 
his home and never again returned to 
work on the water. He went to farm- 
ing in earnest. 

The first large barn in Iowa town- 
ship was built on this farm. The di- 
mentions were 40x60 feet. Trees were 
cut from the timber on the farm for 
the frame. The timbers were hewn by 
hand, shingles and siding were hauled 
from Dubuque. As soon as the frame- 
work was ready the neighbors came 
from far and near to help raise it. 
Barn raisings in those days were great 
events. The housewife with the assist- 
ance of the neighboring women served 
from eighty to one hundred dinners. 

Usually four yoke of oxen were used 
on the plow to break sod. David bor- 
rowed $100 and hired the sod broken, 
paying 25 per cent on the money. 





even higher than during the World 


war. Thread was 20 cents a spool, 
common calico 40 cents a yard and un- 
bleached muslin 65 cents a yard. In. 
stead of being able to sell hogs and 
poultry live weight, all such produce 
was dressed at home and hauled to Du- 
buque to market, 

Passing thru times like these, pio- 
neers of those days were trained in 
ways of economy and thrift. After 
clearing up the debt on the homestead 
another forty acres was added to 
grandfather’s farm and 160 acres pur- 
chased in Cass county, Iowa. 

The school where the nine Gowan 
children attended, my mother being the 
youngest, was a mile and a half from 
the farm house. The rural _ schools 
were carried.on similar to the schools 
of today, only instead of a dozen or 
less pupils the school house had to ae- 
commodate sixty or seventy pupils dur- 
ing the winter months. For taking 
care of that number of pupils the 
teacher received a salary ranging from 
$18 to $28 a month. The price of 
board corresponded with the wages re- 
ceived, the average price being $1.50 to 
$2 a week. 

Trained by good old Scotch parents 
who believed that discipline was essen- 
tial to the welfare of a child, David 
pursued the same course with his own 
children, who never forgot their fath- 
er’s teachings. 

In August, 1882, David Gowan 
passed away after a year’s illness. Tho 
his life was not long it was an active 
one. He contributed of his means to 
churches and schools and was one of 
the pioneers who helped in the trans- 
formation of the prairies of Iowa 
into the most prolific agricultural re- 
gion in the whole world. 





 Grandma’s Story of the Train 
Robbery 








(Continued from page 1) 
press which was then about due. There 
was no more to that supper. 

The men got out the handcar but for 
some reason didn’t use it, and started 
down the track toward the west. When 
they arrived at the wrecked train the 
robbers had gathered plunder and fled 
from the scene. 

It was later found out that the rope 
they carried with them had been pur- 
chased at Casey the day before and it 
is said the clerk who sold the rope to 
Jesse James now resides in Guthrie 
Center and is quite an old man, 
Grandma is said to be the only sur- 
vivor of those who came in personal 
contact with Jesse James’ gang in 
their Iowa operations. She lives now 
a short distance from where the old 
section house stood more than fifty-one 
years ago. The old section house is 
now said to be a part of a dwelling 
house in town. The Whiteway 7 high- 
way passes by the spot where the train 
robbery took place. It is said there 
is to be a memorial erected on the spot, 


but nothing definite has been done ~ 


about it yet. I have passed the spot 
several times the past two years. My 
uncle’s farm is quite near the place, 
too. It is about three miles from our 
home. 

I am twelve years old. 

I am in the eighth grade. 

My teacher’s name is Edna Shaeffer. 
Our school is District No. 8, Summit 
township. 





Booster Awards for Organizing 
Tribes 

Armstrong Perry, of the Long House, 
tells us that every Scout who gets 
out and organizes a tribe is entitled 
to a credit of five points toward the 
title of Booster. This. means that if 
a Scout succeeds in ‘getting fifteen 
members and organizes them into 4 
tribe, he at once qualifies for the 
Booster award, 

In the same manner, if a Scout 
secures five members and makes 


them into a tribe, he will be given | 


the title of Organizer. 
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Lone Scouts and Club Work. 


A number of our corn belt Lone 
Scouts are also members of boys’ calf 
' or pig clubs. In many ways the two 

organizations can act together. A tribe 
of Lone Scouts in the country could 
yery well take up pig and calf club 
work, and vice versa. 

One of our Lone Scouts, Ear! Stacy, 
of Somers, Iowa,"is a club boy who won 
a trip to Ames last year. He tells 
about it in the following letter: 

| “On the first Friday of March, 1924, 
- Treceived notice that I had won a trip 

‘to the short course at Ames, for one 
week, with all expenses paid. I re- 
ceived this trip by winning second hon- 
ors in club work in Calhoun county. 

“All the boys who had won trips for 
club work were to meet at Rockwell 
City, where our leader would join us, 
and then go to Ames in a group. There 
were thirteen club winners from our 
county. 

“We started out at ten o’clock, and 
arrived at Ames at twothirty. After 
registering and eating our dinner, we 
-looked the campus over. In the eve- 

“ning we were entertained by the col- 
lege band. 

“The second day we spent in judging 
cattle, hogs and poultry demonstra- 
tions. Then we tried our hand at rope 
making. These were all very interest- 
ing. That night all club boys were 
treated toa real basket-ball game; this 
was between Ames and Oklahoma. The 
Jatter won, but our lungs were sore 
from yelling for Ames. 

“The third day was spent in judg- 
ing corn and studying mechanical 
power on the farm. That night we 
went to the Junior Farmers’ banquet 
| and were entertained by the famous 
Ames Quartet. After that each county 
that was represented there staged a 
stunt or joke, and the winners were 
given a prize. 

“The fourth day, from nine to twelve, 
we were entertained by foreign stu- 
dents who attend school at Ames. 
Some were front Japan, China, South 
America, Norway and Sweden. That 
afternoon was spent in judging horses 
and sheep, and in milk and milk 
products. 

“The fifth day, which was our last, 
Was spent in taking pictures, studying 
soil fertility, and,-.from eleven to 
twelve, R. H. Holbrook gave us an in- 
teresting talk on Iowa—why we liked 
lowa, and the great things that Iowa 
has done for the world. Trophies were 
awarded to the winners in judging, 
and Callfoun had the honor of the 
greatest number of boys there. 

“We left for home at two-thirty and 
fot there at seven. Figuring up, I 
found that it was a week well spent, 
and, best of all, I met several fellows 
who are among my best friends now.” 





The Slave Bangle 


Effect—A solid metal ring is given 
for thoro inspection. After this, the 
Performer’s wrists are securely tied 
With any cord or ribbon, the knots be- 
ing sealed or sewed if desired. Tak- 
ing the ring in his hands, the enter- 
lainer turns his back to the audience. 
Upon facing the company a_ second 
later, the ring is found on the cord or 
ribbon while the wrists are still se- 
Mirely tied and sealed. Everything 
May be again thoroly examined. 

Secret—The apparatus necessary for 
this trick consists of two metal rings 
thout three inches in diameter and 
“actly alike, and a cord or string 
About fifteen inches long. Before the 


















PRAIRIE FARMER TRIBE LEADS 


The Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, the oldest of the tribes 
started by farm papers, and up to now the leader, dropped back to second 
place on the basis of March 16 figures. The record, excluding the Ne- 
braska Farmer Tribe, which has just started, is: 


Prairie Farmer Tribe................. 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe...... 
Se Pa FPO Tilia icsadicencescceiccssstkedetardoteadetelawescectedouae 1,039 


It is a nip-and-tuck race. Let’s get back in the lead, Scouts. Use 
the application blank on this page. Write us for more if you need them. 
Tell your boy friends that our Scouts get the Lone Scout News free. Two 
big contests for our Scouts are coming—a track meet by mail (details 
in the next News) and a special Wallaces’ Farmer award for excellence 


1,081 








in agricultural projects. 











performer begins the trick, he places 
one of the rings on his arm and con- 
ceals it under the coat sleeve. The 
ring and cord are next passed for ex- 
amination, after which the ends of the 
string are tied to each of the perform- 
er’s wrists. The performer then takes 
the ring and turns around. While his 
back is to the audience, he places the 
ring in his inside coat pocket and 
draws the other ring down from his 
arm onto the string. When he again 
faces the audience, it appears as if the 
ring has magically cut in two the 
string. Simple, eh?—‘“Toby” Nevius. 





How to Make a Small File 


To make this file you must first get 
a box the size you want. I made mine 
9% inches wide, 10 inches long and 4 
inches high, inside measurements, tho 
it could have been larger or smaller. 
After you have the box, cut 26 sheets 
of cardboard to fit the inside of the 
box, then cut 26 small tabs and put 
one letter of the alplHabet on each. 
Then paste these to the cardboards; 
starting with the first cardboard paste 
the letter “A” on it at the extreme 
left, then take the next sheet of card- 
board and paste the letter “B” on it so 
that when it is placed in the box it 
will be just to the right of the tab 
with the “A” on it; continue this way 
until you get to the other side of the 
box, then start over agaim at the left 
side of the box. After you are done, 
you should have two rows of tabs 
sticking out of the top of the box, and 
running diagonally across the hox.— 
Bernie Helvick, LS2. 


Getting Credit for Contributions 


The Scouts who are working for any 
of the contributor’s medals or the Quill 
want to see that they get credit for 
their contributions appearing in the 
Lone Scout Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and in the Lone Scout News. 

Copies of the Lone Scout Depart- 
ment and the News are sent in by us 
to headquarters in Chicago and are on 
file there. Therefore, all that any 
Scout has to do in order to get credit 
for his work in these papers is to send 
in his contributor’s card to the Long 
House and state on it the title of his 
contribution, and the issue in which it 
appeared. ‘The folks at headquarters 
will then mark up his credit on the 
card and return it to him. Of course 
the Scout will want to enclose an ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for the con- 
venience of headquarters. 





Annual Roll Call 


In order to keep in good standing 
in the Lone Scouts, old members of 
the organization ought to answer the 
roll call each year. This does not ap- 
ply to the new Scouts who have just 
joined, but it does apply to the old 
scouts who are getting this paper. 

If you have not already done so, 
write in to the Lone Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 500 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., sending five cents, and give 
the following information: Your name 
and number, address, date of joining 
the Lone Scouts, age when joining, 
and the dates on which you passed the 
different degrees. 





stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


all the privileges of the order. 


Address 
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Lone Scout Application Blank 


T have, with the consent’ of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” ° 
Enclosed find 15 cents to cover the cost of enrolling me as a member. 
IT understand that Wallaces’ Farmer is furnishing the Lone Scout badge 
free of charge and will also send me the Lone Scout News. 
bership fee entitles me to a membership card, the badge, a handbook and 


WONG ides ci 2scsciscocudctdcoeosnvavedconcndencedtststbucpeahstnacebagestcesettuesnsonsenancteese HeSenseh 
NatiOnality a COLOR 5.0... ...ccccccssesesscccertvscseovesiesgeccsesecscsrvcinentesnceseesetentes IS Fis otsest 
BGT aisiorcctacunasane PO. BOR scsisitsresesceseticrecs R. FB. D. NO. cccccccsoosocccoreseresseree 
SU OR Ys caisd coats veatpiai bveiesiceaetentdecamicn te CII watt cece cccseritdasigssctectene CADE ass resessrtsinrreres 


If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 


Wate OL OF AMON ovis ccsiscescccscecserscccceeesecee 
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This mem- 








Our Tribe Hut 


To Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe: 

Last July the members of the 
Spreading Eagle Tribe decided that 
it would be a good plan to build them- 
selves a meeting place. So they 
brought saws, hammers, nails, boards 
and what not to the place desired to 
build their “hut,” as they called it, and 
got to work. In about a month it was 
completed. On the inside there is but 
one room, but it matters little for there 
is nearly everything desired in this 
small 8x8 hut. 
books, racks of magazines, collections, 
chairs, tables, supplies and everything 

















a real Lone Scout likes. Here they 
play games, sing songs, conduct their 
meetings, plan their hikes, tell sto- 
ries and anything that they please as 
long as they act human. I believe that 
if a tribe of you Wallaces’ Farmer 
scouts would do something of this 
kind you would sure have a splendid 
time doing so. 

A year ago last February I joined 
the great Lone Scout organization and 
soon got several more boys to join. 
Now, just a little over a year later, 
there are nearly thirty boys who be- 
long to the Lone Scouts living in this 
town. I was the organizer of the first 
tribe of Lone Scouts in this town, the 
Spreading Eagle Tribe. Two char- 
tered tribes are now in Emporia be- 
sides the Spreading Eagle Tribe. They 
are the Lone Wolf and Emporia 
Tribes. I hope that you boys will get 
as much out the Lone Scouts as we 
have. 

WILLARD C. LOUGHLIN, 
LS6, LSO. 





Title Winners for 1924 


The Long House sent out the other 
day a list of Lone Scout title winners 
for 1924. We were looking it over to 
see how many boys in our neck of the 
woods had earned titles during the-last 
year. 

There were only seven who won the 
gold Quill, the highest honor for con- 
tributing, and none of them came from 
the middle-west. There was one each 
from Oklahoma, Ontario, Texas, Mich- 
igan, New York, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. 

On the gold medal, the middle-west 
was represented by Richard J. Bath, 
of Lafayette, Ind.; Albert Shanholtzer, 
of Coatsburg, Ill.; Evermont Fiskil, of 
Lebanon Junction, Ky.; Warren Sea- 
man, of Berwyn, Ill.; Douglass Pep- 
pard, of Chicago, and Harold B. Kelly, 
of North Olmstead, Ohio. 

On the silver medal the middle-west- 
ern percentage increased, particularly 
as regards Illinois. On the bronze 
medal the other middle-western states 
begin to qualify. There are no lowa 
representatives, however, but several 
frem Minnesota and Missouri. On new 
members of the Grand Council the only 
Iowa member is Paul R. Beatty, of 
Greenfield, lowa. 
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A PAGE OF ODDS AND 


March Book Puzzle 


For suggesting the best book puzzle 
for March, the prize goes to Arie Pol- 
dervaart, of Spirit Lake, Iowa. Lydia 
Hershberger, of Kalona, gets honor- 
able mention for a description of. the 
same book, Mention is also given to 
Metha Boddum, Crystal Lake, Iowa, 
and Gerald Colman, of Callao, Mo. 

The puzzle follows: 

“The story begins in a little town of 
England, when the spinning wheels 
hummed busily in the farm houses. At 
the opening of the story, the hero is 
yet a-young man, a linen weaver by 
trade, and a faithful attendant at 
church. With him lived a man named 
William Dane, whom he regarded as 
his truest friend. But one night at the 
death of the deacon, the church’s mon- 
ey was stolen by William Dane, who, 
in a traitorous way, succeeded in lay- 
ing the blame ‘on his devoted friend. 
Soon after, our friend left to a differ- 
ent part of the country, where he con- 
tinued his profession of weaving. Here 
he lived alone in an old stone-cutter’s 
cottage which was located near an 
abandoned stone pit which was almost 
entirely filled with water. He never 
came in contact with human beings 
except when on business relative to 
his. occupation. He now found his only 
consolation in counting his money 
and in weaving so that he could earn 
still more. After fifteen years of toil 
his heap of money had grown to a 
large size. But one dark and misty 
night his horde of gold was stolen by 
Dunstan Cass, the son of the most re- 
spected man in the community. In 
his haste to escape from the cottage, 
the robber fell into the stone pit, and 
not until sixteen years later, when the 
pit was drained, was the mystery of 
the robbery and the disappearance of 
Dunstan selved. No one ever thought 
of connecting the disappearance of 
the gold with that of Dunstan. 

“The loss of the gold was a terrible 
shock for the miser. One evening, 
however, he found a small child asleep 
by his hearth; not long after he also 
found the mother dead in the snow. 
Since no father came to claim the 
child, the miser kept her, and she soon 
became his only solace. 

“On the night after the recovery of 

the gold, Dunstan’s brother came to 
claim the child. He now made known 
to the miser and his adopted daugh- 
ter that he (Dunstans’ brother) was 
the father of the child. The girl, how- 
ever, refused to leave her now aged 
father.” 
“To the first boy or girl who sends 
us the correct title of this book and 
the name of the author, a prize of one 
dollar will be given. In case of a tie, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

Another prize of one dollar is of- 
fered for the best book puzzle, along 
the line of the one given above. Pre- 
sent the outline of a well known book 
that you have liked and that the other 
boys and girls ought to know. Address 
the Book Puzzle Editor. 


February Book Puzzle 


Answers came in quite rapidly to 
the February book puzzle. Maybe the 
doliar prize helped. Murray Sedgley, 
of Storm Lake, lowa, thought the book 
was “Gold,” and the author, Stewart 
Edward White. He was right, and be- 
cause he figured it out so soon and 
got his letter in the mail early, he 
gets the prize. 

First place in the honorable men- 
tion list goes to Roy Granneman, of 
Sumner, Iowa. After him come George 
Bett, of Spirit Lake, Iowa; William 
Collins, of West Bend, Iowa; Richard 
E. Riemath, of Earlville, Iowa; Lydia 
N. Hershberger, of Kalona, Iowa; Ma- 
rian Cummings, Beaver Creek, Minn.;: 
Willard R. Crowell, Dell Rapids, S. D.; 
Milford Rothermel, Mt. Morris, Ill: 
Edward Groth, Spencer, Iowa; Vivian 


Christenson, Marcus, Iowa; Donald 
Jenkins, Worthington, Minn.; George 
Mayer, Allison, Iowa; Howard Moss, 
Hillsboro, Ill.; Laurence Frye, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. 

A number decided that Hugh Pen- 
dexter wrote “Gold,” and one suggest- 
ed Oliver Curwood. All of you who 
haven't read the story, get it at the 
library when you have a chance. To 
our notion, it’s the best yarn of the 
’*49-ers that ever was penned. 


February Puzzle Picture 


Another avalanche of letters con- 
taining answers to the puzzle picture 
came in to the office this month. A 
total of around 500 were received. 
Last time’ the folks who sent in their 
answers first didn’t make the prize 
winning list, as neither of the prize 
winners sent in an answer until a day 
or two after the issue with the puzzle 
in it arrived. 

This time, however, a lot of boys 
and girls got busy the first day and 
the prize winner, Ilene Bird, of Osage, 
Iowa, was among the number. Ilene is 
ten years old and the youngest to win 
a prize in a contest so far. 

Helen Wright, of Hamburg, Iowa, 
came within an inch of getting the 
prize herself. Her letter reached the 
office a day before Ilene’s and was 
mailed an hour or so earlier. How- 
ever, Helen missed one of the impor- 
tant points and so had to go down to 
first place in the honorable mention 
list. Several folks whose letters came 
in some time later made perfect rec- 
ords, but preference in the honorable 
mention list was given to early replies. 
The list follows: Helen Wright, Ham- 
burg, Iowa, box 388; Maurice Suther- 
land, Gilman, Iowa; Russell C. Kerber, 
Neola, Iowa; Jim Clift, Hornick, Iowa; 


— 


Frances Foster, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 
Ruby Carpenter, Waverly, Iowa; Vera 
Faulkner, Mt. Pleasant, lowa; Maurine 
Robb, Estherville, Iowa; Russell 
Schmidthuber, Emmons, Minn.; Elmer 
Anliker, West Bend, Iowa; Barbara 
Barrick, Winnebago, III.; 
Allison, lowa; Anna Muellp Panama, 
Iowa; Edna White, Hornick, Iowa; 
Lewis Henderson, Laclede, Mo.; Eldon 
Vehmeier, Dakota, Ill.; Glen Clark, Or- 
chard, lowa; Thelma Wright, Inde- 
pendence, lowa; John W. Kirstein, 
Clarion, lowa, 

As in the January picture, there 
were a few mistakes that most of the 
contestants failed to get. Most every- 
body got the obvious ones, like the 
cat barking at the dog, the horse in 
the hay mow and the hay in the stable. 

The stickers were: First, the sign 
on the wheelbarrow that was spelled 
“sail’ instead of “sale.” Second, the 
dog’s shadow, which was separated 
from his feet by some distance, thus 
giving the impression that the dog 
was flying in the air. Third, the ini- 
tials of the artist, ““R. M. W.,” are up- 
side down. Fourth, no doors on the 
barn. Fifth, the auctioneer’s thumbs 
on the wrong side of his hands. The 
point about the dog’s shadow was per- 
haps the hardest to get. This is the 
point that Helen Wright missed. 

There was a good deal of argument 
about the chap in evening clothes, who 
was standing near the group at the 
auction sale. Most folks insisted that 
he was dressed up entirely too much 
for a sale, which, of course, is correct. 
Another boy, however, added: “Uncle 
Sam is in the barnyard and he has no 
business there.” We hadn’t thought 
of it before, but except for the whis- 
kers the figure does have something of 
the air of the Uncle Sam of the car- 
toons, 


Paul Feltus, * 





WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


This month we are presenting a puzzle picture of a new kind, but it 
has almost as many things the matter with it as last month’s picture. 
Can you find all the points that are wrong? 

To the first boy or girl who sends in a complete list of all the con- 
tradictory features of the picture, we will give a prize of one dollar. In 
case of a tie, each of them will get a. dollar, 
mark on the letter in figuring priority, and will also give brevity and 
clearness some weight in judging the winners. Address, Puzzle Picture 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


We will go by the post- 
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ENDS 


The Drawing Contest 
We didn’t get much of a response : 
in the drawing contest last-month. The 
prize goes to Herman Gies, of Liver. 
more, Iowa. His drawing is reproduced 
herewith. The subject assigned wag 
“Winter Work.” Herman shows ug 
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one kind, and a fairly popular one it 
is, too. 

Next month let’s have more draw- 
ings. The subject will be, “Easter 
Time.” A dollar prize goes to the 
best one. If there is a tie, each will 
get a dollar. Send the drawings to 
the Drawing Cofitest Editor, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Give your age. 

One mistake that nearly everybody 
got was that the chap in the fore-/ 
ground didn’t have his suspenders 
fastened to his pants. There seemed 
to be widespread alarm as to what 
was going to happen when he moved,” 

One of the best comments was made 
by Marvin Young, of Clarinda, Iowa, 
He listed as the fifty-second wrong” 
point the fact that there was no lunch 
stand at the sale. The sale, indeed, 
came in for a good deal of criticism” 
from a number of folks. They sug-~ 
gested that it wouldn’t be much of a 
sale where there were only one or two. 
objects listed for sale, and that any-— 
way night was a poor time to hold @ 
sale, even if the. moon was out. One ° 
boy, who evidently lives in a section 
where everybody drives an automo 
bile, said that there weren’t enough 
autos to carry the crowd. Another 
pointed out that three men all had 
their hands up at the same time. This 
-was too rapid bidding for a sale of this 
sort, the contestant declared. 

The people at the sale came in for 4 
lot of mean knocks from both boys and 
girls. One boy said: “The two men 
facing this way look awfully dumb, as 
they haven’t any nose or eyes.” An- 
other said: “One man’s ears are half 
as big as his head.” And still another 
(this one a boy who evidently resented 
the libel on his sex) claimed: “Men 
don’t have as big feet as the ones if 
the picture.” 

Some of the boys and girls had 4 
keen eye for the clothes of the people 
present. One objected because a mat 
in the foreground didn’t seem to have 
any collar on his shirt. A girl wrote 
in that the men’s coats were not cut 
properly. Another girl made the 
rather horrifying discovery that one of 
the men sitting on the fence in the 
foreground had his pajamas on, 

An unintentional slip of the artist's 
pen gave a chance for two or three — 
keen-eyed boys to say that one hind 
foot of the horse looked like a cow’s. 
It does look that way, altho probably | 
it was only a scratch in the drawing ~ 
that caused that appearance. The 
first one to note this point was Paul — 
Panther, of Sperry, Iowa. Se 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this qpereens. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 





——— 





The following article on the work of 
the record flocks will be of interest to 
every poultry raiser in Iowa.. It was 
written by one of our subscribers who 
jsa member of the Record Flock Asso- 
¢jation: 

“For the benefit of those who have 
pot had an opportunity to learn of 
poultry record work, I will say that 
this work is carried on thruout the 
state by the Farm Bureaus in co-opera- 
tion with the extension department of 
Jowa State College, at Ames, the ob- 
ject being to improve our flocks and 
jnerease their production. 

“| took up this work, as it looked 
peneficial to me for the following rea- 
sons: 

“1, Our flocks are culled free of 
charge, thus raising the per cent of 
production and eliminating the poor 
birds. If we have any disease preva- 
Jent in our flock at time of culling, 
jt is usually discovered and the best 
remedy prescribed. 

“2. -They. advise us as to the best 
feeding methods. 

“3. They tell us how to make the 
‘best use of what equipment we have. 

“4, They will tell us upon applica- 
tion where to secure the best breeding 
stock or eggs—this stock being free 
from any disease and of any breed we 
hay desire, 

"5. They will assist us to pick a 
breeding pen of our best birds, for eggs 
for hatching. This enables us to put 
better male birds with these hens than 




















buld otherwise be possible and in- 
fires better quality chicks with which 
0 build up our flocks. 
“6.1 had always had a desire to 
*M0w whether there was any profit in 
le ordinary farm flock if all expenses 
fre figured out. In other words, I 
shed to know whether I was keeping 
thickens or they were helping to keep 
By taking the poultry record 
ork, we are obliged to make out and 
nd in a report each month, giving all 
tome and all expense; thus at the 
fd of the year we know where we 
Wand, whereas, if we attempt ta do 
iis individually, we might neglect it; 
M least, this has been my experience. 
". This is last but not least. The 
ork is given to those who ask for it 
Nd is one of the services of the Farm 
Pireau which pays a big dividend on 
Me $5 investment. 
_ Why 1 Expect to Continue 
"This gives a number of reasons for 
aking up the work. I will now tell 
ly I expect to continue it. I am con- 
ee that it will pay any purebred 
“er, or anyone wishing to build 
@ high-producing flock to get into 
Poultry record work as soon as pos), 
me, Particularly is this true if they 
h to’sell breeding stock or eggs. By 
mg this work we know the produc- 
“2 of our flocks as well as the ex- 
“se of keeping them. 
en, too, I enjoy the work, altho 
~ Means considerable time spent to 
;* wD the reports; but the more we 
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Poultry Record Flock Work 





put into anything the more we get out 
of it, as is true with all kinds of work. 

“I am sure, too, that all the members 
enjoy and profit by reading the timely 
literature sent us each month with our 
state reports. 

“The extension department insists 
that all members of the association 
feed mash. I have found this to be 
absolutely necessary for good egg pro- 
duction. Furthermore, this mash must 
contain tankage or beef scraps to get 
results. The ground grain alone is not 
sufficient. This is the mash given us 
by the state: 100 pounds of ground 
corn, 100 pounds of bran, 200 pounds 
of ground oats, 50 pounds of tankage. 
I prefer some_less oats, as I get good 
results that way and it does not lodge 
in the feeder so badly. However, if I 
were discussing feeding methods, I 
would say feed sparingly of mash con- 
taining tankage during the hatching 
season; milk is much better, altho the 
egg production will be lower. 

“Just a short report of my nine 
months’ work. Before beginning this, 
I wish to state that while I have a 
purebred flock of Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, I have not sold birds or 
eggs during the present season for 
breeding purposes. This, of course, 
reduces my profits considerably. In- 
stead, I have bought some eggs. I find 
in checking over the nine months’ fig- 
ures, My average per cent, which re- 


fers to production alone, to be 29.8 or 
nearly 30 per cent. 


This includes No- 





vember, where we counted in this 
year’s pullets as hens at 4.7, per cent, 
ranging from there to 50.2 per cent in 
May. Of course, you all know 100 per 
cent means one egg from every hen 
every day. Figuring this way, a 240- 
egg hen—and they are mighty scarce in 
this vicinity—would run about 65 per 











cent. I started out with 173 birds. 
TOY 1668 CORR svccccscesesscccctacceost $151.03 
Add cost eggs, powder, coal, 
GED: hiresastcncsincrenctacvsesrsncicetinien - 19.75 
"EGtal GROOUBO. icc cscstsictestesse $170.78 
Total amount received, eggs 
sold, eaten and sét............. 212.94 
Chickens sold and eaten...... 149.69 
Total INCOME cecccococcccceccossbvi $362.63 
Minus CXPeCNSE ......ccccccscersee 170.78 
OIG ccccsscustectintiticegiegsianandbeed $191.85 


“T now have thirty more birds than 
in the beginning, and they are better 
matured, the hens having been culled 
and 115 of them being pullets. Figur- 
ing these extra thirty pullets at $1.50 
each—and I would not sell them for 
that—gives $45 to-add to the $191.85, 
making the total gain $236.85. Of 
course, three months still remain in 
which to complete the year’s work, but 
my hens are paying for their feed dur- 
ing this time so I am not keeping them 
at a loss, 

“It sometimes becomes necessary to 
get these cold cash facts in order to in- 











HENS 


Don’t take a hen’s mini- 
mum egg output when 
you can get more than 
double by the simple 
and inexpensive means 
of keeping 


Packed al- 



















PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL FLAKE 
before them all the time 


Packed in adult and chick sizes 


ways in new, endl 
1202. Burla OYSTER SHELL roper Size 
Bags : FLAKE —No Waste 


DEMAND PILOT BRAND 


Our shell is not packed under any other name 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 






CHICKS 


To be sure of having 
big-boned, healthy 
and meaty fowls at 
maturity start with 
chicks by keeping 































Raise Every Chick 


Now you can raise them all, raise them larger and make more paul 
losses 1f you follow the practice of leading poultry raisegs and use & K zy. Brooder House. 


profits. No more chick 
It bas 





singular advantages In admitting full 
and door space. 


KOZY Brooder House 


No dark, damp corners. 
Purifying eunlight 
reaches entire interior. 
Prevents vermin and 
disease. Chicks thrive 
in these ideal conditions. 
Best materials. Well 
painted, Easy to put up. 
Only a wrench needed. 
Rigid and durable. 
Cheaper than you can a Soe 
build. Send name for 
particulars and price. 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box W, Exira, lowa 
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Notice large window 
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7 ft. high 
10 ft. deep 
8 ft. wide 
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f Rockies all: i West. 
~ on and Oi Cane 


"Breeders. 
Ae ag 
Inoubator Co. Box 12 Racine:Wis. 


9¢ Incubator $ 
20 Days Irial 


Brooder, $ 
with Brooder 
Catalog TOD 


Wisconsin Incubator Co.. Box140, Racine, Wis. 











BABY CHICKS 
Baby Chicks and. Ducklings} 
pratt Many thousands weekly. Popular & Rare 


Breeds, Ducklings,Goslings,Baby Toms, 
Bantams & Games. Prices reasonable. 
Wellington 3, Smith Company, 61g yet a oie. 
Electric Incubators and Brooders Cleve 
























pnd BABY CHICKS. Get foil inform- 
before buying. Chicks this year. Bank Ref. Est. 1914 


Miller Hatchery, Box "2B Heyworta, DL. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I secured two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and*my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get_the remedy by return mail.—Mrs, 
Cc. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield,, lowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 
let these few infect your entire flock, 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 


it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam; Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouragéd with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first 


dose.” 
You Run No Risk 

We will seni’ WALKO White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks, So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of WALKO (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank4 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Send me the [ j 60c rewuins size (or [ } 
1 economical large size) package of Walko 
hite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
toe instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


R. F. D. 
Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large package contains near- 
ly three times as much as small. No war 





tax. 


terest the men in the poultry business. 
By doing this work we may obtain 
these facts. I wonder how many hus- 
bands have ever told their wives that 
the chickens were not paying for their 
feed. And please consider if your wife 
is to have much success with the poul- 
try work she needs and must have 
your help and co-operation. 

“T raised about 265 chickens. I wish 
to emphasize here that this report in- 
cludes all cost of little chick feed, ev- 
erything used in connection with the 
little chicks, as well as all feed fed to 
the hens, as my chickens do not have 
access to any amount of feed aside 
from what I feed them. Tf feel that all 
this should be figured in, as the record 
sheets call for it. If we neglect to do 
this, we do not know at the end of the 
year whether we have a profit or a loss 
and our work may be wasted. 

“TI have learned from keeping feed 
cost accounts that it pays to sell the 
young roosters when they weigh be- 
tween two and three pounds each. Af- 
ter they reach this size they consume 
immense quantities of feed, which we 
might better use to mature our pullets 
or to feed to younger chickens. There 
is one exception to this, however, if we 
have a purebred flock and a ready sale 
for the cockerels as breeders, at a good 
price, then it will pay to keep the best 
Lirds. Now-what I have done anyone 
can do, as aside from a good hen house, 
brooder and incubator, I have no mod- 
ern equipment; warm water supplied 
by the tea-kettle route, and home-made 
feeders,”—Mrs, G. E. Sauerby, Fayette 
County, Iowa. 





Five Points to Watch 


There are five very important points 
to be considered in the raising of a 
chicken, 

The first point is the parent stock. 
If you take eggs from a good, healthy 
flock of unrelated birds, your chicks 
stand a good chance to live. 

The hatching is the second point. If 
hatched in an incubator, follow explic- 
itly the directions that come with the 
machine, and be very careful of over- 
heating or under-heating the eggs, If 
they are hatched under hens, keep the 
mother hen well fed, on a good, clean 
nest, free from lice, and she will do 
her part. I hatch mine both ways— 
about fifty-fifty. I find one has as 
good a chance as the other to live. 
As I do not raise chickens on a large 
scale (about 400 a year), I have no 
brooders, but use the tin coops with 
a mother hen to each coop. On good 
days, I set the coop in a shady place, 
keep the hen confined and let the 
chicks run on the ground. On stormy 
days I set the coops in a large hen 
house, where there is plenty of litter 
to keep the little fellows busy. They 
soon learn their mothers in this way, 
and one hen can care for forty-five or 
fifty. I do this way until they are 
about three weeks old, and then turn 
all together, about 175 or 200 to each 
hen house. 

The third point is feeding. 
feed until at least 48 hours old. I then 
give rolled oats (crumbled finely), 
sand and sour milk. Put milk in old 
china plates or granite pie-pans with 
an old glass in the center to keep 
them from getting wet. I feed this 
five times a day until three days old. 
Then mix in a little commercial chick 
feed gradually so that by the seventh 
day they are getting all chick feed. 
Keep the sour milk by them all the 
time and plenty of clean water after 
the third day, As soon as they can 
eat the larger scratch feed begin add- 
ing to the finer gradually until you 
have them entirely on the larger 
grains. 

The fourth point is, keep them clean. 
This means free from lice and roosting 
in clean places. I keep the coops and 
houses disinfected with whitewash to 
which is added about two tablespoons 
of carbolic acid to the gallon. 

The fifth point is, love your work. 
Be kind to the mother hen. She will 
take a lot of responsibility from your 


Do not 
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BABY CHICKS 


@ FARROW CHIX 


FOR SUCCESS 
4 Profit Makers - Early Layers 


Thousands of poulfry raisers having wonderful 
success with Certified Thorobred Farrow Chix 


Leghorns Anconas Rocks 
Wyandottes Orpingtons Minorcas 


Established in 1916 
3 Million Chix a Season 
iI eed ig hl 
most io > mew 4 early layen. 
Address nearest office. 


” ‘PEORIA, BLL. DES MOINES, 1A. 


he posto in 365 me 


wae WIS. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Rt LING Has The Chicks and gives you Service. Thousands of big, sturdy 
fluffy fellows, ready to ship every week. Your order filled promptly, no long waits. 
Every chick hatched from best joe od selected, pure bred stock. A Sqaure Deal 
Assured to All. 11 years experien 

100% Live Arrival Guaranteed — Postpaid ‘prices 

8. C. White and Brown Leghorns 

8. C. Buff Leghorns, Anc 


00 : 

1500 7000 135 
16 00 % 00 we 
1000 4800 %® 
Reference: Bellevusg 


White Wyandottes, Boff Orpingtons 
Silver Wyandottes, Black Minorcas 
Mixed, all Breeds. . 5 
Order direct from this ad for quick service. Beautiful colored catalog free. 
State Bank. REILING HATCHERY, Box 59, BELLEVUE, IOWA. 


RHODE ISLAND RED BABY CHICKS 


Special Offer To Early Buyers 
TY With Chay order ofreasonable size, we will 
give FREE a Lamp Heater fora home made 
brooder or Hover. Eggs from culled and in- 
spected stock. 100% live delivery. Prepaid. 
5 Write for prices. 


SLL SLES Redbird Hatchery, Park Station, 
Established 1912 





Des Moines, Iowa 








Prepaid to you 97% live delivery. Hatched from 
Maple Dale’ $ Quality Chicks healthy selected northern pure bred flocks, 
EVERY CHICK A PUREBR 28 so 100 S00 
White Leghorns, (Pure Oak soe Strain) 
irown Leghorns and 
and White Rooks 
White Wyandottes and But rae 
R. C, Reds, But! Orpingtons, 
Minorcas, W. 
Assorted for Broilers alt vy 
Asserted for Broliers, Mixed 228 4258 
Order direct from advertisement. We have a capacity 
setting and can make prompt shipment. Reference: A 


Send all orders to MAPLE DALE HATCHERY, Box 48, 


YOU WANT GOOD CHICK 


And that is what we propose to furnish you ed-to-lay, farm range flocke 
that have been carefully culled and inspected for oon en, ioog Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Postpaid prices on 50 600 

















s6e coe 9 
6. Wyandottes, B. Minorcas, B. Or ‘pin ngtons.. beees 9.00 17.00 1 
Bank reference. Buy Central lowe Chicks. Wecan reach any point in Iowa in a few 
hours. 29 years in poultry. Free catalog. Hedberg Peultry Farm, Box 20, Bexholm, Ia. 


eZ HAs SPV toda Prof. KINGS) 


ocks, Reds, Leghorns. Brahmas, Wyandot. Prof table Chicks 
tes, Orpingtons, Pedt —— 0 las Fine White 
Leghorns from Guaranteed 2 Kgg Flock. 


uy 
Low Prices For 1925 Lf sree oe contains valuable information / 


Gives low prices on chicks, 
brooders and poultry supplies. 10th season. Thousands of satisfied 
customers who care for quality. " 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, _lowa City, low 


More Poultry ||QUALITY CHIX 
by purchasing Profits High class Baby Chix of eight 


from lowa’s reli- popular varieties. We obtain 
able hatchery. You get chicks from our hatching eggs from specially} 
healthy flocks, culled and supervised selected flocks. 190 per cent] 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. live delivery guaranteed. Ask for prices} 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are KNOXVILLE HATCHERIES, Box 105, Keorvile et} 


Health Hatched Chicks 


Shipped, live delivery guaranteed. We 
offer the five best breeds for lowa 
poultry raisers—all money-makers. 
Write for descriptive 
literature now. 


Cy WapsieValicy Hatchery 
_y Box 807 Independence, Ia. 


GUARANTEED 
TO MA 8 URE 
h Barred, White, Buff Rocks, R.I. Reds, 
Wh. w 'yandottes babe a Buff Gree 
f Anconas, White & Br. 
laced from stock rouble’, inspected 
fed to Insure unusual 























’ EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT MAKERS 


100% Live Delivery. Trueness to type gt aren 
Hogan tested. Leghorns 100, $12; B. Rocks aad 
Reds, 100, 614; White Rocks, Buff Orpingtom, 
Shepard's Anconas, 100, $15; Buff Rocks, Wyanddt 
tes, Black Min., 100, $16; Brotlers, 100, $12; Mixed, 1M 
$10. #2.50 discount on 500, ¢10 off on 1009. Bank 
Member I. B.C. A. 25% book order. Free cal 
Ramseyer Hatchery, Box 23, Pulaski, & 


GOOD CHICKS FROM 
APPROVED FLOCKS 


16 pure varieties. 100 per cent delivery. Price 

100, Reds or Barred Rocks $15.75. White, Brows @ 

Buff Leghorns $14.00, etc. 

ETTELDORF’S FARMS & HATCHERIES, OSSIAN, 10m8 
en 


BUFF ROCK EGGS-—Big type, good a: 
e,ittwe- | Ames record fiock, headed by all show birds. 
Grraceee sent tree. Writeforit. | 100: 63.50, 60. Pen headed by let prize state fair db 
Steb's Hatchery, Bex 651 Lincein. Mi. | 94, is. Mrs. A. M. Crosby, Webster City; 
































nd eggs fi 
seat wintel 
layers , 
pepper : 
varieties. Capacity 200,000 monthly. Live arrivals 
Nerja Heavy Laying Breeders tested by anteed. Postpaid. Low prices. Llustrated catalog 
“Bred ozo" ta appeared oy State Peultry Dept. Stenderd Cag Farm, Gox 9m Cape Girardest, ™ 
tar basset aeetuing Feros Wolroed for EN 
our Master ha ngFarms. We ‘or | UVALITY Surr E 
(Strain pon eee ouipet. mean ee ee a iB '@) HAYES’ CHICKS 
quailty ch ks. P tt re comer _— me‘ lle and w o> t breeds, Inspec 
Is Success Titee, <a pane itieaweated Free. | “x sGdivery Os: 


g flocks. Post live deliver: “6th year. 
insurancemicccert Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. Free Cata. hcoen tees. Hatehery. Box 2 D 
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=— 
shoulders if she is treated right. They 
don’t need to be made pets of, but be 
Je with them and study their hab- 
js. Each breed is different and has 
different habits, and if a sixth point 
were to be added, I would say, raise 
gly one kind of chickens and the best 
pred you can afford, Know your chick- 
ens.—Mrs. Earl W. Bailey. 
















How I Raise Baby Chicks 


Each spring for several years F have 
gold ten weeks old White Rock chicks 
for almost a dollar apiece—not a note- 
worthy feat, perhaps, but one which, 
of all farm projects, brings in quicker 
and better returns for money and 
time invested. 

To do this, I work with what I have. 
j feed home-grown feeds almost en- 
tirely. I have only one brooder house, 
0x12, but have successfully brooded 
500 chicks at once. My husband and 
J built it four years ago, partly from 
pative lumber. 

When the chicks are a day old, we 
move them from the incubators to the 
pbrooder house, which has been thor- 
dy cleaned, scrubbed and _ sprayed 
with a solution of commercial dip, 
then very thoroly dried, and warmed 

h the hard coal brooder stove. On 
he floor I have a thick layer of clo- 
er or alfalfa chaff, which is renewed 
wery week. In one corner is a pile 
ff sand for them. I take each chick 

id dip its bill in buttermilk, being 
ure it gets a good swallow. Butter- 

k or clabbered milk is then kept be- 

e them constantly—their only drink 
il very warm weather, when I usu- 
ly supply water also. 

When the chicks are 48 hour old, 
a little older, I give them their first 






















































































































































White Wyandotte Cockerel 


roto by Mrs. E. F. Stahl, Garden City, 
Missouri 













a, bread crumbs and rolled oats 
ixed with a little cooked egg to make 
crumbly. I cook the infertile eggs 
m the incubators by placing them 







11X 









( hot water for nearly half an hour. 
vecially|f 40 not boil them—that makes the 
r centy hites tough and leathery.) I run 
prices: em thru my food chopper, shells 
ville, love }PUd all. In a few moments the day’s 





ne 


CKS) 


MAKERS 
uarantee 
Rocks 


WDply is prepared, mixed and ready 
oF use. 








I feed five times daily, regularly, 
6, 9,12, 3 and 6 o’clock. (Was used 










Yrpingtaat ‘feeding my babies by the clock, so 
re e'y not baby chicks, too?) They get 
Bank ly what they will clean up in twen- 
‘astel, Minutes, Then I usually send my 
——e 






tle girls out to gather up their feed 
ins, 

Some will say, “That’s too much 
ther. I just use a self-feeder.” My 
"Me-mixed feed does not work well 
» 4 self-feeder; the ingredient pre- 
‘iting it is cottage cheese. Now, 
“ls is not according to many chick 
lorities, but I use what I have, 
fl always have plenty of skim- 
uk. I find that my chicks feather 
Mler on the cheese diet than on a 
grain diet, and also attain the 
we than two pounds in weight by 
~ Weeks. I also attribute the ex- 
Mt early laying qualities of my 
8 partly to this diet. 

Method of cheese making is sim- 
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Price pt 
Brows 


SIAN, 1008 
eee 
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ple, but this point is important: Put 
starter, either buttermilk, sour milk 
or whey in the separated milk as it 
comes, warm, directly from the sepa- 
rator. It will clabber over night and 
make more and better‘curd per gallon 
than if allowed to set around several 
days to sour. I cook it somewhat 
harder than for table use, and drain 
it in a bag. When my supply of in- 
fertile eggs is gone, I mix in the cot- 
tage cheese in their place. The sec- 
ond week I introduce corn meal into 
the mixture, and by the third week 
they eat finely cracked corn and cot- 
tage cheese five times a day, with 


| bran constantly before them in the 


self-feeder. 

I supply mineral by bone ash. I 
save bones from the winter meat can- 
ning, burn them and crush them. Last 
spring, one cloudy week, I fed a quart 
of canned tomato a day, mixed in the 
feed, per hundred chicks, and avoided 
leg weakness that had bothered other 
years. 

As soon as possible, we get the 
chicks out of the brooder house, on 
the ground, in the sunshine, if only 
for an hour a day, on sunny days. 
When extreme cold or cloudy weather 
prevents this, as is often the case in 
Marck, we sometimes dig up big sods 
and put them, inverted, in the brooder 
house, for the chicks to get a taste of 
dirt. 

The main points in brooding chicks 
that I observe are cleanly quarters, 
even warmth, gradually decreased as 
the chicks grow older, and plenty of 
growth-producing feed, fed regularly, 
with all the buttermilk they will 
drink, Fine grit is also kept before 
them. When these points are fol- 
lowed, success attends my efforts.— 
Mrs. H. F. Skott. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & @o. 


























Jimmy Skunk Looks for 
Beetles 


Jimmy Skunk opened 
early one morning and 
his snug little house on the hill. 
round Mr. Sun, with a very red, smiling 
face, had just begun to climb up into 
the sky. Old Mother West Wind was 
just starting down to the Green Meadows 
with her big bag over her shoulder. In 
that big bag Jimmy Skunk knew she 
carried all of her children, the Merry 
Little Breezes, whom she was taking 
down to the Green Meadows to die and 
frolic all day. 

“Good morning, 
said Jimmy Skunk, 
see any beetles as you 
hil?”’ 

Old Mother West Wind said, no, 
hadn't seen any beetles as she 
down the hill. 

‘“Phank you,” said Jimmy Skunk, po- 
litely. “I guess I’ll have to go look my- 
self, for I’m very, very hungry.” 

So Jimmy Skunk carefully brushed his 
handsome black and white coat, and 
washed his face and hands, and then 
started out to try to find some beetles 
for his breakfast. First he went down 
to the Green Meadows and stopped at 
Johnny Chuck’s house. But Johnny 
Chuck was still in bed and fast asleep. 
Then Jimmy Skunk went over to see if 
Reddy Fox would go with him to help 
find some beetles for his breakfast. But 
Reddy Fox had been out very, very late 
the night before, and he was still in bed, 
fast asleep, too. 

So Jimmy Skunk set out all 


his eyes very 
peeped out of 
Big, 


Mother West Wind,” 
politely. “Did you 
came down the 


she 
came 


alone along 


the Crooked Little Path up the hill to 
find some beetles for His breakfast. He 
walked very slowly. for Jimmy Skunk 
never hurries. He stopped and peeped 


under every old fog, to see if there were 


any beetles. By and by he came to a 
big piece of bark beside the Crooked 
Little Path. Jimmy Skunk took hold of 
the piece of bark with his two little black 
paws and pulled and pulled. All of a 


sudden, the big piece of bark turned over 
so quickly that Jimmy Skunk fell flat on 
his back. 

When Jimmy Skunk had 
onto his feet again, there sat 
Toad right in the path, 
Toad was very. very cross, indeed. He 
swelled and he puffed and he puffed 
and he swelled. till he was- twice as big 
as Jimmy Skunk had ever seen him be- 
fore. 


rolled over 
old Mr. 
and old Mr. 




















of the World— 


from England—used in the production of Marmite, a food most 
highly potent in vitamins—used by the ie Lo aie ee the warto 
Y-O—the mqrvelons new product now 

uction. In addition to the benefici 
yeasts, w th contain the valuable 
in high concentration, we have added Cal Liver Oil, known as 
A. Cod Liver Oil is incorporated with h the yeasts 
by a patented process controlled by this company. B 


supply its soldiers with vitamin potency for 
that’s the basis of 
increase fertility and eg 
to the imported 
Vitamin 
source of the necessary Vitamin 
potency of the Cod Liver Oil is preserved 
released in the fowl. 


Never Before Such Fertility 
Never Before Such Laying Records 


Never Before Such Growth 


Conkey’s Y-O puts back into the fowl the exhausted life forces that are drained away 

je forced rowth or egg production and which ordinary feed does not sufficiently re- 

P lace, Conk ey’s Y-O increases egg production yet without the ruinous effects of arti- 
cial egg stimulants. It builds up the hen at the same time. 

The same hatch divided into two pens, one pen fed Conkey’s Y-O, the other exactly th 

same ration but without Y-O. In only three weeks the chickens fed 

twice as large and developed as the other pen. Try this experiment yourself and you 


will be astonished. 


Very Low in Cost 


in Se? 2 ema!l quantities, mixed with L 
readily mixes with mashes. One pound wi 


or wet mas 


Fill out pe coupon on the right, with your name and 

lar and we shall mail you at once a full $1 
ecient for al 
and we shall immediately return your money. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 


Conkeys 


TRADL MARK 








Yeast with Cod Liver Oli 


Considering what Y-O accomplishes, 
comes in the form of alrich chocolate powder and is fed loose, (... 


feed approximately 30 fowls 30 days. 


FREE—50 Cents on First Package 


-50 kage of Conkey’s Y- o. euffi- 
eeding 30 hens 30 days. If you are not satiafied after f f 


6719 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio eG 


The 
Secret of 
Englands 
War-time 
Poultry 

Production 


ighest energy and endurance— 





seouite, due 
growth and health stimulating 
the best 


hence remarkable process the 
t or deteri and i 








nen ho Cod 
with toad at home 
a stic! mess. 

the con- 
ps od soon 
oxidizes @ ars. 
Conkey’s Y-O omes 
heth of these uities. 











with Y-O were fully 


its cost is very low. It 


bh. It is clean free-running, an 


address, clip and mail it witha 
write us 


asp 


feeding it, just w 





THe &. E. CONKEY CC 

19 molar fi ociet. Ohio 
feces isa oe iN for one full $1.50 package of 
Conkey’s Y-O am not satisfied after feeding it, 


you are to send m8, the dollar. 














Name ....... 
Town. ee eee 
R. F. D. or 
1 btate euseniaeencsattee St. Address - 














80 order NOW ! 
Barron Strain White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns... 
wim & Black Minorc 


Assorted 611.00—100 atraight. 
CAPPER HATCHERY, 





CAPPER CHIX SHIPPED C. O. D. 


Send no money, just tell us what kind and how many you want, then pay when they arrive. 
Thousand ready for delivery March 30th, April 2nd, 6th, 9th, 13th, 16th. — ar appear but — 


eee ETE H eee eee eee HEHEHE EEE EE HEHEHE HEHE EES EES 


C., BR. C. Beds, Barved, White Boeke oc... vcccoscevccccbecccccccoccccccces 
Butt Orpingtons. White and Silver Laced Wyandottes...........0.ee0-+0s 17 00 
98% alive arrival guaranteed. Chicks are from healthy flocks. 


1300 4100 «46500... 
1500 4400 7200 135 00 
5000 B00 seees 


ELGIN, |OWA 











Mr. Toad,” said Jimmy 
happen to have seen 


“Good morning, 
Skunk. “Do you 
any beetles?” 

But Mr. Toad blinked his great, round, 
goggly eyes, and he said: 

“What do you mean, Jimmy Skunk, 
by pulling the roof off my house?” 


“Is that the roof of your house?" asked 
Jimmy Skunk politely. “I won't do it 
again.” 

Then Jimmy Skunk stepped right over 
old Mr. Toad, and went on up the 
Crooked Litth Path to look for some 
beetles. 

By and by he came to an old stump 
of a tree which was hollow and had the 


nicest little round hole in one side of it. 
Jimmy Skunk took hold of one edge with 
his two little black paws and pulled and 


pulled. All of a sudden the whole side 
of the old stump tore open and Jimmy 
Skunk fell flat on his back. 

When Jimmy Skunk had rolled over 
onto his feet again, there was Striped 
Chipmunk hopping up and down right 
in the middle of the path, he was so 
angry. 


(Concluded next week) 








Seder RED FEATHER Chick 
Starter. You can make money 
from poultry faster by paying 
more attention to feeding. You 
ean profit from our years of 
study of these feeds. Stronger, 
healthier chicks, a special feed 
for every stage of the chick’s 
life. RED FEATHER Poultry 
Feeds are known everywhere. 
From dealers or direct. FREE 


o>) 
automatic feeder with each 8 1-3 


lb. bag. Send for Baby Chick Book. A 


M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 
80. OMAHA, NEBR. 











CHICK CHART FREE 






Beautiful, Colored, {nstructive, Shows how 
fect hatched chicks live and grow fast 
nto money; also facts about raising chick 
buy no chicks until you see the CHAR 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 305, Clarinda, lows 
Fine purebred chickens, ducks, 
68 Breeds geese, tarkeys, fowls, baby chicks 


Prices low. America’s finest poultry. Large tllue- 
trated catalog 5c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 








Oh 17) ame © Ame) | 


BABY CHICKS 
die the first 
eight weeks 


Correct Feedi 

Reduce This 
Not our word alone, but the 
authentic reports of govern- 
ment experimental stations, 
proves conclusively that 
Collis Process 
Buttermilk in sorties: mash 
gives the baby chic’ 
what they need = a well 
balanced ration. 

Poultry Healthy 
'o 

The germ i oe cholera and 
fowl typhoid cannot exist in 

the Lactic Acid content of 
Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk. Don't raise 
baby chicks without it being 
part of the ration. 





SAVES 
BABY CHICKS 
Just pure milk 
a solids oo lac- 
tie ac! 
Its lactic acid 
content kills dis- 
ease ucing 
a of the 
chick’s internal 
organs. 
Supplies food 
elements for 
ne, and 
fea 


Sanitary. No 
dirty vessels to 








Our illustrated 
booklet “Feed from the 
Egg tothe Market’’ contains 


§ All feed value of 
fresh buttermilk 


ve retained in | valuable information of in- 
BI ocess 
; But. | terest to all Itry raisers. 


It is free; write for it today, 
giving the name of your 
poultry feed dealer 


Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk 
Packed in 8% — 25—-50— 100 Ibs. Sold by most 
dealers —if yours cannot supply you, write direct. 
COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Office, Clinton, Ia., Dept. 215 

















jarred .C. 
Wh. & Ber Rock, Wh. Wyandottes... 
Buff Orpington, 8. L. Wyandottes 





folly cll earl ation tawtaidy 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Marth oy: 
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CHICAGQ, ILL. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CEMENT 


combined with water will bind to- 
gether several cubic feet of sand and 
twice as much stone or gravel. 


handsome, 
provements that you will never have 
to replace because of rot, rust or fire. 
A CEMENT 
no. paint. 
money year by year. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 


Ironton, Ohio St. Louis 


permanent im- 


improvements 
They save you 





EASTON, PA. 
Pittsburgh 


New York Baltimore 














£8 pages of cold fs Spfermation end help—how to 

locate, understand treat every mh ~ of 
chene outlined in this FREE 

book have helped over 406,000 satisfied users. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 
eures whee everything else fails the most stub- 
of SPAVIN, Ringbone (except low), 
~ or—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or 
disease, while horse works. Has held the 
sophecncs of farmers and breeders for 31 years, 
with signed MONEY-BACK Guarantee— 
take no risk. Write today for sample of 
ats free Book and veterinary advice you 
pend upon—no cost or obligation—all FREE. 


“TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
308 State Street Binghamton, N. ¥. 


gt Baw pnd and Dealers with 
uarantce or sent prepaid 

















Make Money Crushing 
Limestone on the Farm 


At lowcost you can easily and 
quickly pulverize limestoneon 
the farm. Fill your own needs, 
Save time—freight and 
hauling! Sell surplus to 
neighbors or for com- 
mercial uses. 
Limestone Crushers 
for agricultural, con- 
tracting and other pur- 
poses. All sizes—to meet 
— exact needs.We tell you 

w to establisha peeeare 
business and make 
money. Write for prices jo | 9 
big free catalog. 
Crushers, Grinders, Pulver- 
izers for all purposes. 


5. B. Sedberry Co., 817-E Exchange Ave., Chicago 
SHARPEN YOUR DISC 


With a Meyer’s Disc Sharpener, saves time 

and labor. Simple in construction, ee ewe your 

disc while in operation. Price $3.75 each postpald. 
Write for circular 

CLARENCE MEWER, Van Meter, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








For 4 Months 


So that you may see and use the only 
cream separator with a suspended self bal- 
ance pew we will send an imported Bel- 
ium Melotte Cream Separator, any model, 
irect to your farm and you don't pay us for 
it for 4 months, 


Write for 
F REE BOOK! ' 


te today Se for new Melotte catal 
Ni description of this wonderfal ——. A. pl 


The Melotte Separator Devt 99-<3 Chicago 


2843 W. 19th St. H. B. pameon OF, S. Mor. 














Write for my free Guide Books 

“How to Obtain a Patent” and 

qpnvention and Industry” and 

ord of Invention” blank be- 

fore disclosing rameninne Bend model or sketch of 
your invention for instructions. Promptness ag- 
sured. No charge for above information. Ciarence A. 
O'Brien. Bee Registered Patent roc 1499 Security 


rectly across Patent Office 
Washington, D. 0. 


one 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL GO,, 





Pu, Boden, tony 
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‘FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’* expert knowledge. He will gladly | 
7 answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquirieg, 


)) 





Convenient Barnyard Gate 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T am sending a diagram showing an 
arrangement of barnyard gates which 
I have found very convenient. This 
permits of taking the work horses in 
and out of the barn without going 
thru the yard gate, and small gate is 
convenient in getting around to do 
the chores. However, the gate can be 
swung over to one side of door to let 
horses out into either lot desired, and 
can be swung open either way to pass 
thru with team. It should also be 
noted that the gatepost is out of line 














YOrd Fence 





of door so that litter carrier wil 
work all right.” 

This seems to be a very practical 
arrangement and we are glad to get 
just such practical ideas to pass along 
to other readers. Who will be the 
next to send in some practical idea or 
device? 





Gas Engine Starts Hard 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a 6 H. P. gasoline and kero- 
sene engine which I use to saw wood, 
which starts on gasoline and when 
warmed up is switched onto the kero- 
sene. This engine is very hard to 
start, especially when it is cold, and 
I am wondering whether there is any- 
thing I can put into the gasoline to 
give it more pep and make starting 
easier. Would not want to use any- 
thing which would injure the valves 
or cylinder in any way.” 

if the engine does not have a prim- 
ing cock, put in a priming type of 
spark plug. Then fill a small can or a 
bottle about half full of high test gas- 
oline and then add about the same 
amount of ether. Keep this closed 
and use it for priming your engine, 
and we believe you will have no fur- 
ther trouble with starting. It is not 
very practical to put the ether directly 
into your gasoline tank because it will 
gradually evaporate thru the hole in 
the filler cap, which must of course 
always be open. Heating the spark 
plug also makes the engine start more 
easily, but that probably will not be 
necessary. 





Three-Horse Evener for 
Spreader 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I wish to make a_ threehorse 
evener for a manure spreader, and 
would iike your advice as to the best 
way to make it.” 

If three horses are to be used most 
of the time on the spreader, probably 
the best arrangement is to remove the 
tongue and replace it with shafts, so 
that one horse can walk in the middle 
and one on either side. This allows 


the use of an ordinary three-hop 
plow or harrow evener, and all ho 
will pull straight ahead and there 
be no sidedraft. 

If it is not desired to remove ¢ 
tongue, the third’ horse can be put g 
at the side and three-horse evener 
set with its center pin about twe 
inches to the right of the regu 
evener hole in the tongue. A bar 
iron or wood is bolted with one end 
the evener hole in the tongue, and ¢ 
middle hole of the three-horse every 
fastened to the other end, a chain } 
ing carried from the middle ele 
down to the middle of the front ax 
This hitch will pfoduce some 
draft, but not enough to make trouh 
Any ordinary three-horse evener gay 
be used for this. The manufacturer of 
your spreader will furnish such 
evener and the necessary irons pro 
ably cheaper than they can be maj 
by the local blacksmith. 





Creosoting Green Posts 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Would it pay to creosote greg 
white oak posts? When is the beg 
time to use creosote on them, whe 
the wood is green or after seasoning? 


No, we do not think it will pay t 
creosote white oak posts when they 
are green, or any other wood, for that 
matter. They should be seasoned {0 
several months and then the bark re 
moved before creosoting. You 
get free bulletins on creosoting fence 
posts by writing to the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture or to some of 
leading agricultural experiment & 
tions, 





Best Type of Disk Harrow 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would like your advice about bi 
ing a disk harrow whether a 12-inch 
or 18-inch disk is to be preferred 
Which has the lightest draft and wil 
do the best work?” 


Several years ago small 10 and 
inch disks were very largely use 
but the tendency has swung Vél 
much the other way now, and ve 
few disks less than 16 or 18-inch 
now sold. The larger sizes will hav 
the lower draft for tre same pene 
tion and are usually found to do bette 
work, especially in ground cove 
corn stalks or other trash. 





Plans for Hay Racks 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes 

“Where can I obtain plans and spe@ 
ifications for farm-built hay racks?” 

Plans and specifications for farm 
built hay racks can be: obtained from 
the following at the prices fallowilg 
each: 

Department of Farm Mechanics, UF 
bana, Ill., 10 cents; Iowa State @ 
lege, Ames, Iowa, 5 cents; Uni 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn, 
cents; Nebraska Agricultural Collegm 
Lincoln, Neb., 10 and 15 cents. 





Two-Row Cultivator Attach: 
ment 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me where I can 8 
an attachment of cultivator gangs ? 
making a single row cultivator int 
two-row one? I remember seeing SU@ 
an attachment advertised a year 0F™ 
ago.” J 
We are unable to locate anything# 
this kind, and if any of our rea 
can give us information on the ¢ 
tion, we would appreciate it 
much. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Feeding the Herd Bull 


Proper feeding of the herd bull is 
just as important as the proper feed- 
ing of the milk cows, suggests R. D. 
Canan, of Purdue University. Too 
often the spoiled or musty hay is put 


4o one side to be fed to the bull. Again 


we find dairymen giving the waste 
feed, left by other animals, to the 
herd sire. All of which is poor prac- 
tice. 

The herd bull old enough for service 
should be fed enough to keep him in a 
vigorous, healthy conditién, free from 
excess fat. Most breeders feed their 
regular grain mixture to the bull at 
the rate of four to ten pounds daily, 
depending upon the size and condition 
of the animal and the variety of the 
roughage. A good grain mixture to use 
consists of three parts of ground corn, 
three parts of ground oats, three parts 
of wheat bran, and one part of linseed 
oi] meal, Ground oats is especially 
good for bulls. Cottonseed meal is 
generally looked upon with disfavor, 
since it may cause impotency. 

Legume hay, whenever available, 
should be fed at the rate of ten to 
twenty pounds a day. Legumes are 
high in protein and mineral matter 
and will keep the heavily used bull in 
good condition. When _  non-legime 
roughages, such as timothy hay, fod- 
der or straw, are fed, it is necessary 
to feed more linseed oil meal than 
with the legume roughages. 

Breeders differ gs to the breeding 
powers of the bull when silage is fed. 
Silage fed in large amounts will have 
a tendency to distend the paunch, 
which is very undesirable. However, 
ten to fifteen pounds of silage daily 
may be safely fed along with other 
roughages. 

It is essential that the herd bull re- 
ceive plenty of water, and where it 
has been found necessary to keep the 
bull in a stall or pen, he should be 
watered at least twice a day. 

The value and importance of using 
g00d bulls is essential to the econom- 
ical development of the dairy industry. 
The present use of good bulls is entire- 
ly too limited and when a good bull is 
once in service, his usefulness may be 
prolonged for an indefinite period thru 
proper feeding and plenty of exercise. 





Iowa Still Importing Cows 


Reports that Iowa farmers are still 
spending millions of dollars for dairy 
cattle imported from other states, are 
substantiated by figures given out by 
Dr. Petér Malcolm, chief of the divi- 
sion of animal husbandry, Des Moines, 
Dr. Malcolm’s figures are based on 
the actual count taken when the cattle 
Were inspected for admission to the 
State, 

In all, 53,249 dairy cattle were 
brought in during 1924 from about 
twenty different states, but principally 
from Wisconsin, which sent 11,508; 
Minnesota, 11,190, and Texas, 6,271. 
Several other states, including Illinois, 
Missouri and South Dakota, each con- 
tributed more than 3,000 head. It has 

n estimated that the cattle from 

Wisconsin and Minnesota sold for an 
average of $100 per head, which makes 
More than two and a quarter millions 
% dollars expended for cattle from 
those two states alone. Placing a val- 
Wation of but $50 per head on the cat- 
lle from other states brings the total 
Sent by Iowans for imported dairy 
“ttle to more than three and a half 
Millions for 1924. 

That most of these cattle, at least 
% to 70 per cent, have proved unsuit- 
tle for various reasons, is clearly 
Wn in the replies which Iowa coun- 
agents have made to a question- 
Maire sent out by John M. Shaw, dairy 


< 


husbandry specialist, Iowa State Col- 
lege. Few outstandingly good indi- 
viduals among the cattle were report- 
ed, and several of the agents reported 
that as high as 95 per cent of the cat- 
tle brought into their respective coun- 
ties were decidedly of inferior quality 
and in many cases introduced serious 
disease infection. 





Unsound to Change From Cows 


to Corn Now 


Higher prices that are being paid 
for corn and lower prices for milk and 
butterfat have led many corn belt 
farmers to consider changing from 


cows to corn, according to H. E. Jami- 
son, assistant in dairy extension at the | 


College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois. Those who contemplate a 
change of this kind should remember 
that there is a tendency for the rise 
and fall in milk and butterfat prices to 
lag somewhat behind the rise and 
fall in feed prices. In other words, 
the price of milk and butterfat can be 
expected to rise and remain at a high- 
er level for a time even after feed 
prices begin to decline. “It also is evi- 
dent that if the shifting of the farm 
enterprise away from dairying is gen- 
eral thruout a locality the cows will 
have to be sacrificed when offered for 
sale, thereby causing a loss for those 
who quit,” says Jamison. Then when 
prices tend to make dairying more 
profitable, a general shift toward it 
will result in higher prices for quality 
dairy stock and those who wish to get 
back will have to pay more for cows 
than they received when they sold out. 

“Another result of the high corn and 
other feed prices is that many farmers 
are cutting down on the amount of 
feed for their cows. This practice 
can have but one.result, a reduction in 
profits. A sharp reduction in milk 
flow, together with a thin condition of 
cows is almost sure to follow when 
their feed is cut down below their nat- 
ural requirements. The result is that 
they make little or no profit for the 





remainder of the lactation period. Con- | 


trasted to this false economy, those | 


farmers who are feeding enough of 
the right kind of feed are still making 
money in spite of the high feed costs. 
They are watching feed prices and 
compiling the cheapest rations that 
will supply their cows with the nec 
essary nutrients. Furthermore, these 
farmers cull their cows a little more 
closely when dairying is less profita- 
ble but continue to build up their 
herds by selecting calves from the 
cows that have the best milk and but- 
terfat records on the herd improve- 
ment association books.” 





Many Jerseys Exceed Fifty 
Pound Mark 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
testing report for the month of De 
cember showed that 581 Jersey cows 
produced over fifty pounds of fat on 
official test in that month. 

Of this number, twenty cows are in 
three Iowa herds. These Iowa herds 
and the number of fifty-pound cows 
in each in December are as follows: 
Sherman Nursery Company, Charles 
City, fourteen cows that averaged 62 
pounds of fat for the month. An eight- 
een-year-old cow in this herd yielded 
74 pounds of fat and has the honor of 
being the oldest cow on the national 
list. Another Serman Jersey yielded 
80 pounds of fat and was the second 
highest cow in the senior four-year-old 
class in the United States. Waterloo 
Jersey Farm, Waterloo, had_ three 
cows on the list with an average of 56 
pounds of fat, Meredith Jersey Farm, 
Des Moines, also had three cows with 
an average of 57 pounds of fat. 
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The Allsteel Separator 
{600 Ibs. per hour] 


Turns easier than any other known separator 
Joseph Beckinbaugh, Richmond Furnace, Pa., says his two- 
year-old boy turns it. That is younger than we recommend, but 
it indicates the ease of turning. One finger turns it “like a 
feather.”” Wife, please take notice! 


Gets more cream and more butter than any 
other known separator 
It skims equally clean at widely varying speeds. Other 
separators may skim clean at a fixed speed, but no other 
separator does at all speeds. It is humanly impossible to always 
turn at one speed. 


Made of wrought steel — not clumsy cast iron — and 
wonderful Duralumin, open blade — rust- 
proof sanitary skimming device 

These Allsteel Separators are light and neat looking, but 
durable and efficient beyond comparison. 





Sharples Allsteel 
Cream Separator 


A short lecture, but well worth reading 


There is a vast difference in cream separators of different makes, and don’t 
think there is not. 

The advertising claims of all read alike because language is as free to one 
person as another. 

Neither the words nor the amount of advertising make it better. We are our- 
selves large advertisers, but that is not what makes our separators better. 


A trial side by side with others will tell the tale 


Never order any separator on trial unless you order also an Allsteel on trial 
beside it, so that you may know what should be expected of a separator, 

This little Allsteel Separator will look light and small when you get it—so does 
your watch look small beside a Big Ben, but the watch will last longer and keep 
better time. But the little Allsteel is a wonder for work and will last a lifetime. 
We build exactly the same skimming bowl into a heavy cast iron frame and gears. 
Below is the picture of it. It is an excellent separator. It would please you better 
than any other kind of separator except the Allsteel. 

This heavier, larger separator will skim faster and better and will satisfy you 
better and will turn easier than any competing separator of like capacity, but 
not as easily as the Allsteel. Either will last for years. 

Take our word for it. We have been selling you separators for over forty 
= years. Our reputation is back of what we say. What we sell you has to please you, 
has to satisfy you in every way or you return it and get all your money back—if 
you have paid before trial. 


A £100 Alisteel Separator 
for 82 


The famous Sharples Allsteel Cream Separator—600 Ibs. capacity per hour 
—is a $100 Separator and the best Separator for $100 that anyone ever bought. 
We have never had a price below $100 on this separator, and thousands are 
at work giving supreme satisfaction to their purchasers. 

We give thirty days’ absolutely free trial, together with an allowance of $15 
for your old separator and twelve months in which to pay 
by easy installments. 

But now we are overstocked with old second-hand sepa- 
rators of every make and cannot dispose of the surplus 
except for old iron. 

For that reason we will, for a time, accept your order Pd 
for a $100 Allsteel Separator at $88—you keeping ? 
your old machine if you have one. ” 
Or if you pay cash at end of 30 days’ free * 
* trial, send but $82. y 
Mark X in square on coupon a 
showing plan of you 4% 
desire, then sign and mail to us, , 



















The 
Sharpies 
xy Separator Co. 
a West Chester, Pa. 


Heavy-build Separators “ 
‘Made in Two Sizes a San F rd Calif. 
00 Ibs. per hour—$100 ” . oe . 
uos0 bee 165 ~° _ Chicago, Il; Toronto, Ont. 
We make a complete line of ms a dd on foun. thespene * aainons 


‘2 


‘ubular separators from 200 «Cream Se: for chwrty Gays tree trial 
7 ibe. purhous capacity erat my home, 10 be settled tor 48 -becked 
to 10,000 Ibs. per hour 4 below if entirely satistactory. 


Mark (X) in square below showing plan of our- 


capacity. Send for ” 
printed tter. ch. desired. 
—— os © “Cash $22 at end of thirty days’ tree cial, all 
0 
Exclusive agencies «® _ proves satisfactory to purchaser. 
in unocew P 0 Cash $80.36 with tnic order, thirty days satisfactory 
fr d rs cy aon aeemeies ove: twelve moaths, installment plan. 
oo 
~ roam beg waelind ” foetus Settlement $100 running over twelve momths and §i¢ allowance 
4 dealers. °° separator. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Make Bigger Crops 


All the Eastern and practically all 
of the Central states have found that 
it pays to use fertilizers. A good many 
Iowa farmers have tried it and found 
it pays in increased crop yields. Fer- 
tilizers hasten maturity of crops, and 
early maturity means no so<t corn. 
With en located in Chicago and 
. Louis, we are in a fine position 
to take careof your wants, and are ve 
anxious to have you try out our ferti- 
lizers this Spring, so are making this 








East St 


Special Introductory Offer. 


Our new Million Dollar East St. Louis 
Fertilizer plant isthe last word in plant 
development. It usesa new system for 
making Acid Phosphate far superior to 
the old style,and is the only plant using 


this system in the Middle West. 


We have been in the Fertilizer business for 


eee te years and — made S arenes No. 2 
study of the requirements of the soils and crops a . 
of the Middle West, and will be glad to give in- | TW125Ib. sacks Darling’s Acid 


tilizer to use. 


every locality. 











U.S. Yards 





formation as to kinds 
7 and amounts of Fer- 














Our Special 
Introductory Offer 


No. 1 
Two125lb. sacks Darling’s Big 
Harvest Fertilizer . . $4.50 
(2% Amonia,12% Phosphoric Acid, 


Phosphates ... . $3.10 


(16% Phosphoric Acid) 











Above prices are cash with order F.O. B. our plant. The 
freight to Eastern Iowa is about 25c per cwt., Central Iowa 
about 30c per cwt., and Western Iowa about 35c per cwt. 

Two bags are enough to properly fertilize one acre. Com- 

re the increased yield from this acre with the rest of your 

eld. You will be convinced that it pays to use Darling’s 
Animal! Base Fertilizers for al] your crops. 

If you have tried fertilizer and know its merits, write us 

for prices on larger quantities. We want a good dealer in 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Dept. 11 Chicago, Ill. 





fur coats, robes, leather, etc, 
Make your hides and skins worth 
their fuil value to you. Send them to 


Ov RUE 


he old reliable tanner will tan them for 
wou like he is Going. fer on may | ot oth- it 
ers e country. WNIELS - 
ANNING CO., 53 Market St., Des Moines, ic 


HIDES TANNED 








GERMOZONE TREATMENT 


FOR “NECRO” IN HOGS, which has proved such a 

wonderfulremedy, is fully explained 
fn new free book by Geo. H. Lee, inventor of the famous 
Germozone. Book shows how to ‘‘post’’ your own sick hogs 
to determine whether *'Necro’’, Worms, Lung Disease, 
Cholera or what other ailment; how to treat each, ete.— 
information worth many dollars if for gale. Million 
copies already requested. Free atloading drug or seed 
store in your town, or send stamp to the 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept.80 Omaha, Neb, 








large clods. 
fine particles. 
wonderful fertilizer. 


soil. 1 
profits result from the use of 


BLAC 


It does a perfect job of distribution. 


heavy clods. 


Write, or mail the coupon for full details. 


The American Seeding- 


Machine Co., Inc. 


438 Monroe St. 
Springfield, Ohio 





| ON’T waste manure by dumping it on your fields or scattering it in 


Distribute it evenly over the surface of the ground in 
Otherwise you will not get maximum results from this 
Every farmer knows that manure when properly ap- 
plied is the best food for restoring and increasing the productivity of the 
Why not feed your fields by using a good manure spreader? 


The NEW KB AWK 


It thoroughly 
spreads it as widely and evenly as laying down a carpet and can be used for top 
dressing so the crop will have full benefit of the fertilizer and not be injured by 


The New Black Hawk Manure Spreader 40-A is the lighest draft, least complicated 
and simplest to operate of any machine of its kind. c ) 
strong and positive feed; does not choke; free from cog gearings; great quantity range; 
works equally well on hillsides and level ground; a manure spreader of superior quality. 





Big 


Spreader 


pulverizes the manure and 


A two-horse spreader. It has a 


The American Seeding Machine Co., 
] 438 Monroe St., Springfield, Ohio. 
Please send information about the New 
Black Hawk Manure Spreader. 
Name 





! Address 








- your home. 
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“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


A Tale oy 
California in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 














SYNOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable 
young man from Vermont to be in. He 
had lost all his own money and fourteen 
hundred dollars he was carrying to friends 
at Coloma. More than that, he had un- 
wittingly helped Joaquin Murieta and his 
gang of Rowe rps to escape from the San 
Francisco gambling den they had held up. 

It was still a stranger fix to the New 
Englander to find himself accompanying 
“Old Misery” and his bear Bill Williams 
to their camp in the mountains in hopes 
of striking gold and so recover the lost 
money and at the same time escape pur- 
suers who wanted him for helping Mu- 
rieta. They had climbed high above the 
valley of the Sacramento and its joyous 
freshness. As Gilbert approached the 
hidden valley there was an _ unreality 
blurring all that had happened down in 
the lowlands. Old Misery led the way 
thru a stately stand of pines so that Gil- 
bert might look upon the hidden camp. 

From one of the cabins came a4 little old 
Mexican and the girl Muiria, who had 
been at the gambling table in San Fran- 
cisco, ran crying gladly from the second 
cabin. 

“Don Miguel,’”’ explained 
pointing to the Mexican. 
to the animals and never 
holler.” 

Next day Gilbert assumed the duties 
of cook. They had just finished dinner, 
when Old Misery saw Bill Williams point- 
ing his nose down the valley. 

“Into the woods behind your cabin,” he 
commanded Gilbert, as he hurriedly 
walked toward the grove that masked the 
entrance. As he advanced he caught the 
hubbub of voices. 


old 
“He 
quits 


Misery, 
is kind 
this 


E CAME to a halt and dropped his 
rifle in the hollow of his left arm. 
Several men broke thru the timber. Then 
came some pack-animals. Old Misery 
swore in his beard and eyed them in deep 
disgust. They were the same men who 
had overtaken him in the ravine below. 
He turned toward the cabins and lifted 
a hand high above his head, and almost 
at once was answered by a shrill call. 
Relaxing, he turned back to face the 
newcomers. Phelps and the Georgia 
man, mounted, were in the lead. The 
horses tried to bolt on smelling the bear, 
and the riders had to dismount to hold 





them. 

The Georgia man wrathfully'§ cried: 
“Take that bear back!” 

“Keep your hoss-flesh back till we've 
had a pow-wow. Bill here is fond of hoss- 
flesh.” 


“If he comes at my hoss, I'll plug him,” 
warned the Georgia man. 

“And I'll cut your throat for doing it!’ 
roared the mountain man. 

“Easy, Misery, No hard feelings. No 
harm meant,” spoke up Phelps, who was 
well acquainted with the mountain man’s 
temper. 

Over his shoulder he called out: ‘You 
fellows take your mules and our horses 
back to that patch of feed below the tim- 
ber.’”’ Then to the mountain man: ‘*We’ve 
tracked you, Misery.” 

“This holler’s mine,’? rumbled Olid Mis- 
ery “T ain't honing for company.” 


“Tt’s your hollow, but when it comes 


to hunting gold. gold has the right of 
way,’ Phelps amiably replied. ‘But I'll 
do the talking for the crowd. No need 


for them to come streaming in yet. We're 
still curious about that gold you was toss- 
ing ’round in Nevada City. It wa'n't seale 
gold from the Yuba ridges. It wa'n't 
smooth and round and worn, neither.” 

“We'll pow-wow, then you folks can 
hunt for gold all you want so long as you 
don’t trouble my anjmals,”’ replied Old 
Misery. ‘‘And a blind squirrel can pack 
all the gold you find to Nevada City in 
one eye.” 

“We'll keep the hosses and 
the lower opening and make 
there till we've staked claims. 
finding gold, we don’t agree with you,” 
said Phelps with a laugh. ‘This place is 
You fetched some likely-look- 
ing gold to Nevada City. It wa'n’'t river 
gold. I'm enough of a ledge man to know 
you've struck a rich lode. Take your 
double claim and don’t begrudge us our 
share.”’ 

“If I have any gold, I found it. S’pose 
you find your share. This holler is only 
part of my home. Rest of it stretches the 
whole length of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra, and laps over into the Coast 
range. I know where you can shovel 
gold out by the cartload, but not here in 
Grass Holler. I know where there's loads 
of silver. Three years ago I was with 
miners over the ridge in Carson Valley. 
They went from this side to nose ’round 
for gold. And there’s a mountain of silver 
that waits for ’em who likes it.’ 

Phelps continued to laugh, and replied: 

‘Nice wild-goose chase you'd send us 
on. Nice one you sent us on down be- 
low.”’ 

“Told you you'd find color. 
panned any dirt, you found it.” 

“Well, that’s so. Pretty strong color, 
too, but the bench once was an ancient 
river bed. Gold all worn and smooth. 


mules in 
our camp 
As to not 


If you 





We're after that sharp-edged stuff you — 
gave the Chinaman.” 

“*Course you are,” agreed Old Misery, 
“Don’t blame you a bit. And I'll give 
you a couple pounds of it if you’ll stand 
against the cabin and let me heave kniveg ~ 
at you as I did that long-tailed cuss. But 
I can’t have Grass Holler overrun for © 
nothing. You name four or five men to } 
come in here and prospect. When they 
find what ’pears to be pay-dirt, or rich — 
ledge, t’others can come in and locate. 
and I'll move on, T’ll have Bill Williams” 
keep to his hole under the overhanging ~ 
ledge and the men must keep clear of 
him, ‘T’other bears are only cubs. One 
tied up is six months past and has a dan- 
gerous mouth, but he don’t mean no more 
harm'n a kitten. T’other one ain’t hardly 
got her teeth yet.” : 

“You talk reasonable,”’ admitted Phelps, © 
“And you’re either bluffing, or it’s an- 
other wild-goose chase. I'll go back and 
talk with the boys.” 


LD Misery walked back to his cabin 
and ordered Bill Williams under the 


ledge and fastened a stout chain to a 
hind leg. The bear did not like it, and 
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said as much. 

‘Now. Bill, be sensible,” pleaded the 
mountain man. “It’s good medicine for 
you. It won’t be for long.” 

He called for Giibert to show himself. 
Maria entered her cabin as the young man 
emerged from the pines, 

“Only the same parcel of gold-hunterg 
that chased us down below,” Old Misery 
told him. “Bigger nuisance than a band 
of hungry Injuns. They think I’ve got a 
gold mine up here. Them clothes you're 
wearing make you stand out like Lassen’s 
Butte. We'll have to see if Maria can’t 
fix over one of my new suits of buck- 
skins.”’ 

Phelps soon came up the valley alone 
and stared curiously at the cabins and” 
animals. He announced that a committee ~ 
of five would be named and the valley? 
prospected on the morrow. ae 

He recognized Gilbert and with a broad 7 
grin asked: a 

“Had any chance to use that magnet 
or telescope yet?’ oi 

“You know I threw all that truck away, ~ 
I’m working for Old Misery. He says day 
wages are better than hunting for gold.” 

Phelps’ brown face puckered thought- 
fully as he slowly agreed: 

“Much better. I happened to strike it 
rich down in Grass Valley. Pure acel- 
dent. Most prospectors are like Wey- 
mouth Mass—always drifting, always 
hunting. Even if they find ounce dig- 
gings they won't stick. Next place is 
bound to be better and richer. Always 
moving around and hunting for something 
better.”’ 

“Weymouth is ’round here now,” Old 
Misery informed them. “etched Sailor 
Ben up to sober him off. If he can keep 
Ben sober he’ll find a heap of gold. But 
it takes Ben so long to git over a spreé 
that by the time he’s ready to prove his 
luck he’s full cocked to git drunk again. 
Weymouth says he won't try him after 
this season. Think of the medicine in 
that salt-water cuss just going to waste.” 

“Weymouth up here?’’ mused Phelps, 
his eyes narrowing. ‘‘He’s been out here 
three years, always worked hard, never 
caroused around any, and he never made ~ 
better than grub and tobacco. Now he 
has a notion there's. gold close by this ~ 
little valley?” P i 

An@ he stared sharply at the mountain 7 
man’s expr@Ssionless face. ¥ 

“Knowing Weymouth as I do, and F 
knowing the first thing he’d do on a New 
England farm would be to try a pan of | 
dirt, I'd bet a full-grown grizzly that he’s 
panned every bit of loose soil he can find 
in and ‘round this holler,”’ was the prompt 
reply. “Tle was up here most of last 
season. Mebbe he struck it rich them 
If he’s a lucky cuss to foller, you'll soon 
see him. Your five men can dog him> 
‘round. No knowing when Ben’s medicine ~ 
may begin working.” 5 

“He's unlucky.” growled Phelps — 
frowning. ‘‘Up here last season, eh? The 
boys will lose their appetite for this placé gr 
when I tell them Weymouth has had the 
run of the place. What say to dropping 
into our camp tonight? Fetch young 
Ounce-Diggings here along. If Weymouth 
and the sailor show up, fetch them.” 

Old Misery readily accepted the invitae ~ 
tion, but warned that no liquor was to be ~ 
given Sailor Ben. 2 
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S PHELPS was turning back to rejoin — 
his companions, the mountain mam 
inquired: Ee 
“Any talk from down country? Or did — 
you keep too close to our heels to heat 
anything?” 
“Feller making for the Truckee rivet 











said Murieta was on the rampage ag 
Six dead men found where he’d left them 
on his way to San Joaquin valley. Fo 
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Permanent 
Improvements 
at Low Cost 


You can cut the cost of con- 
crete work practically in two 
by doing these jobs yourself 
with a 


Handy Farm Mixer 


Thoroughly mixes wheelbar- 
row load per minute, Elimi- 
nates back- breaking hand mix- 
ing. Keeps each batch clean 
from dirt. Fully meets the need 
of covering every particle of 
sand and gravel with coating 
of cement to insure high grade 
concrete. 

Putting in walks, steps and 
foundations; laying feeding and 
well platforms; hog, chicken 
house and stable floors; besides 
mixing feeds and washing root 
crops—these are some of the 
many uses to which you can 
profitably put this labor-sav- 
ing, money-making equipment. 

Durable, long-lived construction {s 
combined with alow price. Furnished 
as hand or power machine, with or with- 


out portable truck. Unmounted or port- 
able machine with light engine power. 


See the Handy and ae prices at 
our John Deere dealer's. Write 
ohn Deere, Moline, Ill., for litera- 

ture fully describing this machine. 

Ask for booklet HM-645 
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Every Hog Feeder'| 


Will Want to Make 


4 


Costs About the Same as Corn 


This wonderful low-priced feed has been spe- 
cially prepared by one of America’s largest Feed 
Makers to make up for the poor feeding quality 
this year’s corn. It gives you three feeds in one 

—cereals,protein and minerals—all ready mixed. 
Sellsome of your corn at present favorable prices 
and feed Champion Hog Feed, because it— 

Produces much faster gains. 

—Is much safer to feed. 

=Is excellent for growing and fattening shoats. 

—Provides the minerals your brood sows need. 
If your dealer cannot ay you, write or wire 
Us your requirements today. 


Champion Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, Iowa 
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20 YEARS TO PAY 


Choice Eastern Nebraska 
Farm Lands 
Well improved and in high state of cuiti- 
vation. Located in Jefferson, Madison, Lan- 
caster, Boone, Platte, Antelope and Greely 
counties. Small down payment. Balance 
carried over 20 years 
AT 5% INTEREST 

With full life insurance cov P 
ald principal. ee ee 


RITE Bend name aad age for full de- 
ails on 8 exceptional pay- 
ment plan. Send TODAY. _ 


PAGE WOODS LAND GO., #365. 13, St. 








































; ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


‘ERRING Motor Company. Des Moines 


at the bay stirred up worse’n ever and 
offering more money for his head and 

Three-Finger Jack’s crippled hand. The 
El Dorado alone offers a thousand for 
either of the pair. They hope to git the 
young Englishman that escaped from the 
hall with Murieta. They say he fetched 
in the guns for the band. Door-tender 
remembers him, as he’s the only one who 
didn’t have any arms when he entered the 
place. 

‘Men are hunting for suspects up this 
way and down to Stockton and Mari- 
posa. Fast as they find a man that an- 
swers the description he’ll be taken to 
the bay and the door-tender will look 
him over. Folks at the bay now think he 
separated from Murieta after they went 
thru the winder. People ‘saw the Mexi- 
cans running up the street and swear he 
wasn’t with them. Between you’n me he 
come north. If he was going Stockton or 
Mariposa way he’d kept along with the 
band. He’s either up this way or laying 
low in Frisco. Others think it, too. 
They’ve finished with Sacramento and 
are combing Marysville by this time. But 
come down to camp and we'll have some 
fun.” 

‘T’ll be there with my scalp-shirt on. 
Tell the boys meat’s fifty cents a pound 
when their grub runs out. I won’t be 
harsh with ’em.” 

“Harsh, ! If we stay around here 
long enough, you’ll make more than the 
whole of us will.” 

“T done that when there was more folks 
at Selby’s Bar than there was at Cald- 
well’s store, now Nevada City,” was Old 
Misery’s parting rejoinder. 

The mountain man made the rounds of 
his camp, inspecting his pets, and then 
took Bill Williams for a stroll thru the 
timber on the north slope. Gilbert, not 
being invited, remained sprawled out by 
the Dutch oven, knowing he should feel 
very guilty instead of enjoying the glory 
of the sunset. 

Maria came with her smooth, gliding 
step, slim brown hands resting on her 
bips, her head tilted and her red lips 
smiling. She halted and stared down at 
him. He crawled to his feet and bowed, 
his face flushing as he suspected amuse- 
ment in her slumbrous gaze, 

“He has the gran’ manner. Ver’ like 
a beeg caballero. I salute you, Senor 
Gilbert.”’ 

He gestured for her to be seated on the 
grass and remarked: 

“You’ve lived here some time before 
going to San Francisco?” 

She shrugged her shouders and from 
her blouse produced a small cigar and 
lighted it with a coal from the smoldering 
fire. Gilbert averted his gaze that she 
might not detect his disapproval. 

She puffed contentedly and answered: 

“Maria stays here sometimes. But, 
Nombre de Dios! It is not leeving. Beel 
Williams leeves here.”’ 





f gqoom was pathos in her hopeless 
voice, Only remembrance of the part 
she had played in bis downfall restrained 
Gilbert from venturing on the dangerous 
ground of pity. Then she was all anima- 
tion and laughing and softly clapping her 
hands and peinting to a pine squirrel and 
a red-headed woodpecker engaged in a 
lively battle. 

“El Bravo!: Ver’ brave caballero! He 
makes the robber run! Bueno! Senor 
Carpentero, I salute you!” 

“The woodpecker drives the squirrel 
away. Why?” asked Gilbert, boyishly 
interested. 

“Senor Carpentero drills a,hole in the 
oak or pine beeg enough to hold the nut 
of the oak. The robber on four legs 
comes to steal. They fight Is it not? 
All day one hides away, one comes_ to 
steal. Jus’ like men. Down in the valley 
of the Sacramento, where there are many 


acreaders We NE 


\DER Wn Genera’ 
earcance% 


are the Facts You Need 
~before Buying Any Spreader! 


We: you choose your spreader, make sure you 


get the most for your money! Get efficiency, light 
draft, greatest possible strength. Get a guaranteed 
spreader—backed by an organization that knows how to 


build extra quali 


ment—and which has the 


in this vitally important farm imple- 


facilities and sales outlet for 


big volume production and bed rock price. 


Get the facts—today—from 


Newldea! Find out why the 


original wide-spreading spreader has never 


lost the lead since Joseph Op- 

nheim invented the now 
amous New Idea Distributor 
—25 years ago. Please write 


—or mail the coupon. 





The New Idea Spreader Co., Coldwater, Ohio 


“Spreader Specialists for 25 Years” 


The New Idea Transplanter 


fpp----------- 


New in design—more efficiert in its work I The New Idea Spreader Co., Coldwater, Ohio 


—the New Idea Transplanter is the ideal 
machine for market gardeners and grow- 
ere. Handlesall crops. Write or mail 
coupon. 


Please send complete literature about 


C New Idea Spreader 
C New Idea Transplanter 


























oaks, they hide and steal all the time.” 
Her enjoyment of the woods warfare 
was that of a little child. Gilbert found 
it difficult to reconcile this simplicity 
with the cunning and sophistication she 
had displayed in seducing him to appro- 
priate others’ gold and gamble it away. 
Interested in her description of the 
“carpenter's” way of storing nuts, Gil- 
bert examined the tree. It was a yellow 
pine. Its thick bark resembled cork and 
was divided into smooth areas measuring 
some four inches by six. These surfaces 
appeared to be studded with wooden pegs. 
A closer examination revealed each ‘“‘peg”’ 
to be an acorn, driven into a nicely calcu- 
lated hole by the industrious bird. 
“That’s right smart! That’s clever!’ 
Gilbert admiringly exclaimed, 
“Like a Yankee trick, si?” murmured 
the girl mischievously. 
Sounds of the warfare being renewed 
in the growth back of old Miguel’s cabin 
led Gilbert in that direction. 
To his surprise, the girl displayed agi- 
tation and seized his arm and insisted: 
“No, no. He ver’ queer old man. Ver’ 
queeck not to like it. We will go back to 
the fire and talk.” 
“Your grandfather doesn’t want anyone 
to walk in the pines behind his cabin?’ 
inquired the puzzled youth. 
“He is ver’ queer old man, 
back to the fire.” 
He allowed himself to be led away; but 
remonstrated: 
“But why not? This valley belongs to 


We will go 








Built of Redfield Tex-Tile for J. S. Swain, New Virginia, Iowa 


REDFIELD TEX-TILE 





Is the ideal material for all farm buildings. Hollow walls are al- 
ways dry—warm in winter, cool in summer. The beautiful Redfield fin. 


ish is permanent—Tex-Tile buildings 


Farm building science is making rapid | 
progress. Old time worn structures are | 
being replaced by buildings of enduring 
character and pleasing appearance, | 


Hollow tile has been generally recom- 


Hog House of Redfield Tex-Tile 
Lowa State College, Ames 
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Redfield Brick & Tile Co., Box 2, Redfield, Iowa. 


require no painting or upkeep. 


mended, while Redfield Tex-Tile has 
received special recognition through 
its adoption by agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. Tex-Tile is 
unsurpassed as an economical, per- 
| manent and sanitary building material. 


Let our engineers submit 
free plans and estimates 


REDFIELD BRICK 
& TILE CO. 


Bex 2, Redfield, lowa 
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a Mail This Coupon Now! 


Please send full information regarding Redfield Tex-Tile. I am interested in 


building checked: 
Residence f 
Crib or Granary 
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Poultry House f | Barn 
Hog House Silo 














Old Misery. He hasn’t said there is any 
part of it I’m not to visit.” 
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Super-Zinced Fences are 
armored against rust by the 
heaviest coating of zinc that 
can be successfully applied to 
wire. By our improved pro- 
cess the zinc is so closely 
bonded to special-formula 
steel wire that it will not crack 
or peel, 

You now get Super-Zinced 
rust protection in both Col- 
umbia Hinge-Joint and 
Pittsburgh Perfect Stiff- 
Stay Fences, made in stand- 
ard farm and poultry styles, 
and in our superb and distinc- 
tivelawn fences. They aresold 
by a dealer near you. 

Send for 
RE a oh wey Boer ge Sg th 4 
fences; we also send you a valuable 
vest-pocket book containing pages 


for farm accounts, live stock and 
crop records, seeding information, 


etc» both sent free. 
Pitts Steel Co. 


716 Union Trust Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Galvanized 


FENCING: 


PER ROD 
Hog, Poultry & Field Fence 
at America’s Lowest Prices 


Here’s your chance to buy strong, heavily gal- 
vanized hog, poultry and field fencing at abi 
saving. A meg A purchase from one oj 
America’s leading fencing factories brought us 
alarge quantity at big price reductions from 
the regular markets. All kinds in all heights 
to choose from. 


Buy Liberally NOW! 


No. HC-104. This bargain will give you 
some idea of the wonderful values now ready 
for quick delivery in our big complete stock. 
Hog fencing, 26 ins. high made with 10 guage 
top and bottom wires—12}4 line and vertical 


































































































eeey wien, sae j3 a. apart. 7 bars or 26 
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Ask for complete illustrated bargain 
fencing list No. HC-48 


Steel Fence Posts 
Noe. HC-108. Special 2in. steel fence posts 
= ee $ ft. = ft. ya with patented 

ustable clamp. ur price of posts 
four ft. long, each . » 20¢ 


Mixed Wire Nails 


Ne. HC-112. New Wire nails in mixed sizes 


prioe of 100 pound keg Se 9D 


Dept. HC-48 
HARRIS BROTHERS Co. 








35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LOCKING FENCE CO. 
MORTON, ILLINOIS. “lets 


KITSELMAN FENCE 
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GET IT FROM THE i Saved $35.00, 
= saysRoy Douglas, Maple 
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gave by buying direct at 
Factory Prices. 

PAY THE FREIGHT. 

for Free Catalog 






of Farm. 
Gates, Steel Posts and Bar 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 








Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
sesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 


mt prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plea or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information. 


@ S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn, 





“It is ver’ bad,” she simply replied. 
“Senor Misery would say ver’ bad medi- 
cine! It is not good for you to walk too 
much alone, senor.” 

“What about the miners, Miss? They’ll 
be swarming thru this part of the valley 
tomorrow.” 

She was visibly disturbed and rapidly 
said something in Spanish which he did 
not understand, Then in English she 
abruptly said: 

“Good-by. Tomorrow we will talk again. 
Is it not?” 

And with her gliding step she returned 
to her cabin and entered. 

“Good heavens! What would the Walk- 
er girls think of her?” he muttered. 

He was still meditating over her 
strange behavior and wondering why the 
patch of pines back of the second cabin 
should be forbidden him when his line of 
thought was broken by the female bear. 
She was fat and heavy, but as yet did 
not possess a “dangerous mouth.” She 
insisted on romping and on being petted. 


HEN Old Misery returned he found 

his protege and the bear rolling on 

the grass and wrestling, with the tethered 

bear frantically trying to break loose and 
join in the fun. 

The mountain man grinned approvingly 
and remarked: 

“The little lady takes to you. That’s a 
p’int in your favor, younker. She’s far 
safer for you to play with than some oth- 
er little ladies.” And his gaze switched 
around toward old Miguel’s cabin. 

Ignoring the hint, Gilbert asked: 

“Why isn’t it all right for me to walk 
thru the woods?” 

“You've got two legs. Roads are open. 
Go where you want to, but don’t git lost.” 

“But Maria says I mustn't.” And he 
related how she had interrupted his quest 
for more samples of the carpenter bird's 
work behind Miguel’s cabin. 

Old Misery stroked his beard thought- 
fully, then surprised Gilbert by saying: 

“That young streak of scarlet has the 
right of it. I was forgetting. Don't wan- 
der behind that cabin till you git better 
*quainted with the valley—and with Mig- 
uel. What's the name of the boss of the 
Vermont outfit you was to give the gold 
to in Coloma?” 

“Elnathan Plumb. The letter was sent 
to him. What’'ll they be thinking? The 
letter that told of my coming took only 
twenty-five days by the way of the Isth- 
mus. If she’d only written to Plumb to 
go to San Francisco and get the money 
instead, of having me carry it to him; 
but they wouldn’t chance his having died 
before the letter reached Coloma.” 

“Yankees don’t like to take chances,” 
growled Old Misery. “But they was 
right. Men move ‘round mighty sudden 
out here. And drop out of sight. And, 
mebbe, the folks back home thought 
you'd be able to deliver the dust.” 

Gilbert groaned. 

The mountain man continued: 

“But fretting ‘n’ fussing don’t dress 
any hides. ‘Stead of looking back and 
being sorry, look ahead and see how the 
muss can be mended.” 

‘“‘Mended!” And Gilbert laughed dis- 
paringly. “Even if I was worth five dot- 
lars a day to you, which I never could be, 
it would take me a year to make up what 
I lost.” 

“Well, we'll see,” gravely replied the 
mountain man. “I’ve lived with Injuns 
so long that I don’t mind waiting a bit. 
There’s no end to the number of days 
hiding below the eastern sky-line. Every 
twenty-four hours a new one comes 
streaming along. Of course, it’s different 
with a double-time feller like you. I'm 
plumb s’prised the Coloma man didn’t 
git that letter afore it was sent.” 

Dropping his sarcasm, he_ seriously 
added: 

“I picked up some of the best medi- 
cines among the Injuns. I’ve got a mighty 
strong Crow medicine. It might work, 


but it’s best for stealing hosses. I lived 
with ‘em till my wife died. Then the 
lodge seemed sorter lonesome. Mebbe a 


Chippewa medicine I got from old Flat 
Mouth, chief of the Pillager band, would 
be stronger. I dunno. I like the Crows 
as a tribe. Still I don’t let my likings 
fool me "bout medicines. I hanker more 
for a good Chippewa medicine song than 
I do for a Crow, Sioux or Cheyenne, 
They’re so dern human!” 

And he hummed under his breath, ‘‘He- 
hi-hi-hi,” the meaningless exclamations 
used to fill out a Midi song. 


ILBERT gazed at him in amazement, 

unable to decide whether the old man 
Was crazy, or was making more fun of 
him. The mountain man was thoroly in 
earnest, however, and plucked at his beard 
and frowned as he weighed some point. 
Finally he muttered: 

“Two nights ago I dreamed the clouds 
was choking the eastern sky. Old Flat 
Mouth could probably guess its meaning, 
but I can’t. Last night I dreamed I was 
young again and singing the ‘Four Bears’ 
song. I'll have to burn some terbacker. 
If old Flat Mouth could talk to me a min- 
ute, or any man who’s took the fourth 
degree in the Midewiwin, he’d guess my 
dreams. There are eight degrees, but a 
fourth degree man oughter be strong 
*nough.” And he cleared his throat and 
repeated, ‘‘Ho-ho-ho-ho.” 

“I can’t see—” Gilbert began, 
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—if You are prepared / 


you want your harrow disks sharp. Your saws 
sharp. Your axes sharp. Your horses properly shod, oe 
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this Spring 






and your cars and trucks in running order-~-NOW. 1 
par 

For these--and many other ns you'll need good files. With } : 
the following assortment of NICHOLSON Files in your shop equip- 7 
ment, you’re “all set” for a busy and prosperous season. sine 
eat 

One or two Flat Files A god Wood Rasp You 

A Slim Taper Saw File A Horse “| her 

Mill Files, at least 3 sizes A Tungsten Point File A 

A Round and Half Round File toe 

“ 

» gail 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY ma 

Providence, R. 1, U.S.A. squ: 
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NICHOLSON FILES |: 


~a File for Every Purpose 

















SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase, 


in Wallaces’ Farmer, 














Lowest Cost Fence 
You Can Buy 


*“‘Galvannealed”’ Square Deal is, first of all, madeof copper-bear- 
ingsteel. This protects the steel against rust clear tothe core.Then 
the ““Galvannealed”’ process welds 2 to 3 times more zinc into 
the wire, than is possible by the ordinary galvanizing method. 
The co per-eacing steel, plus the ‘‘Galvannealed”’ 

bs outlast any other farm fence, This longer 
lasting fence costs no more at the start. In the long run it costs 
only % to % as much because it lasts years longer, 


Whenever you see fence marked with the Red Strand 
you may be sure it is that good long lasting Square Deal, 


Galvannéealed 
Square Deal Fence 


Only in‘‘Galvannealed’’Square Deal Fencecan you get all 
of these big features. Buy the best—it costs you no more. 


makes Square Dea 


(1) Copper-bearing steel 

resists rust matiy years 
longer than steel with- 
outcopperinit. Square 
Deal contains 15to 30 
points copper. 
Only Square Deal {fs 
made by the ‘‘Galvan- 
nealed” process. Welds 
2 to 3 times more zinc 
into the wire. Lasts 2 
to 3 times longer than 
galvanized wire. 

(3) No Extra Price. Costs 
the same as ordinary 
kinds, but outlasts any 
other farm fence. 

(4) Full gauge wires. Cut 
prices sometimes mean 
undergauge wires. 


your © gauge. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3846 Industrial St.,. Peoria, Ill. P 





process, 


Write for 
Official Proofs 
from Indiana State 
University, R. W. Hunt 
Company, Chicago; 
C. F. Burgess Labora- 
tories, Madison, Wisc. 
They tell why Square 
Deal must outlast any 
other farm fence. We'll 
also send catalog—and 
—Ropp’s Calculator 
which instantly figures 
crop values, interest, 


(S) Famous Square Deal 
Knot is guaranteed not 
toslip. Small and com- 
pact—noneoftheweight 
of Square Deal fence 
goes into big knots. 





Stiff, picket-like stay 
wires require Sewer poste 
and hold ‘‘Square Deal’’ 
tight and trim—no 
sagging. 

Well crimped line wires, 
tied with the knot that 
cannot slip, give Square 
Deal live tension, se 








cure against strains op 











sed with the Red Strand. 
Always look fos it. 


problems, All 3 free to 
landowners 
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' «then keep shet. It ain’t needed for 
s to see. Had your eyes open ever 
- gince you was born’d, ain’t you? Ain't 
much yet, have you? Eyes didn’t 
F 4 you much good in Frisco, did they? 
© You know you’re in a bad mess. It’s 
; ing you inside a heap and all the 
| time to think how you lost that gold. But 
S showing that cussed Joaquin the way to 
the winder is a worse business for you. 
He'd found it and got out without your 
help, but folks are blaming you. 
“Now some one’s got to snag you out of 
9 bad messes, You’re more helpless 
than that little bear gal there, trying to 
wake Bill Williams without gitting lam- 
pasted. If you know any white medicine 
that'll help you, go into the woods and 
raise a lodge. If you don’t know any, 
then keep out the trail and let a red 
medicine have a chance to work.’ 
And he turned on his heel and walked 
yp into the pines. 


HOROLY miserable, Gilbert lay on his 

face on the grass and dropped asleep. 
ye did not know the girl Maria sat by 
him, watching him and thinking primi- 
tive, fundamental thoughts. Night was 
plotting out the fresh spring colors in the 
| jower valley when the girl glided back 
to her cabin in time to escape the sharp 
eyes of Old Misery. The mountain man 
was accompanied by two men, and it was 
the one with the rolling gait that aroused 
Gilbert from a home dream by cursing in 
hoarse blue-water terms. Gilbert threw 
some pine cones on the coals and glanced 
apprehensively at the newcomers. The 
one with the long beard had the stature 


of a giant. 
The mountain man shortly told his com- 
panions: 


“This is my new helper.” 

He enlightened Gilbert by saying: 

“This is Weymouth Mass and his medi- 
cine, Sailor Ben. Two fool miners. We'll 
feat and walk down to Phelps’ camp. 
Younker, you’re dog tired, and best stay 

And he nudged Gilbert’s leg with the 
toe of his moccasin. 

“Can’t see your colors,” growled the 
sailor, dropping heavily on the grass, 
"Too much land. Every breeze is a 
squall over the weather-bow. Come of 
quitting blue water.” 

“Now, Ben! None of that,” rumbled 
Weymouth Mass. Then to Gilbert: ‘‘T’d 
think you’d go in for hunting gold. You 
lok to be able-bodied. Somewhere in 
these old mountains is the mother-lode. 
The, source of all gold! Thrown. up by a 
yoleano. Someone will find it some time. 
It might be a greenhorn. Probably will 
be, if’—and he paused to stare down at 
the figure of the sailor—‘‘if some worth- 
less creature that’s supposed to be lucky 
stops his natural-born luck from leading 
him to it.” 

“Avast! Heave short! Too much land,” 
complained Sailor Ben. 

Weymouth seated himself and stirred 
up the coals and mildly inquired: 

“What were you doing in the: little 
et shelter, Misery? I almost stepped 
on it.” 

“Now what do you want to come prowl- 
ing ‘round in the woods for?’ snorted 
the mountain man wrathfully. ‘Had a 
hetion you’d find gold hanging on the 
pines? Huh!” Aside to Gilbert, he ex- 
tee “I raised a lodge and was work- 
nme my medicine hard when the big lum- 
moxX come crashing along and sp’iled ev- 
trything. But this ain’t eating.” 

They took the hint and bestirred them- 
selves in preparing the evening meal, 
Gilbert proving himself to be very cap- 
able. The big miner was eager to assist, 
but did little beyond getting in the way. 

llor Ben made no pretense at helping, 
frankly Stating that it would impair his 
flock of luck. He impressed Gilbert as 
being a sour, disgruntled sort of man. 
With the glow of the fire painting their 

, they ate their supper. Old Misery 
threw a bit of food over his shoulder to 
Wopitiate the ghosts before tasting the 
Meat and bread. Neymouth Mass be- 
tween mouthfuls cast puzzled glances at 

rt, trying to remember why the face 
the young man was familiar. 

At last it came back to him, and, 
Pounding a big fist on his knee, he 
toared : 

“Glory be! That’s it! The young man 
Tho wanted to shoot Bill Williams!” 

‘You’ve told it to the Humboldt moun- 
tains, Weymouth,” grumbled the moun- 
fin man. “Bill Williams knows that was 
la bit of fun. All the younker had was 
® Allen. You'll forgit all about it, Wey- 
Mouth.” 

The Massachusetts man was puzzled, 

(detected a warning in the words, and 

mumbled : 

‘Forget all about it? Of course.” 
(Continued next week) 















OWA TESTS MANY CATTLE 


lowa veterinarians tested 121,736 cattle 
Wiring the period from January 26 to 
Tuary 21, according to tigures tabu- 
fied and issued by Dr. J. A. Barger, 
— of Animal Industry, inspector for 
he A total of 4,143 reactors were 
ae Benton county did the largest 

tl’s work, testing 8,207 cattle. Grun- 
_ rdin and Story counties tested more 
; 6,000 each, while Franklin and 
hell each tested more than 5,000. 












ALLACES RANMER, Moreh $7 1005 
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They’re On the JobWhen You Need’em 
—and Cost No Feed When You Don’t! 


HIS is the day of “steel horsepower,” threshing, your corn harvesting, and the 
when men direct the power of sturdy hundred and one belt jobs that must be 
horses through the simple twist of a steer- done one way or another during the coming 
ing wheel. City streets and country roads _—years, Consider what it will mean to you to 
swarm with proof of this statement. And if _ put these operations out of the way quicker, 
you will cast your eye overthe countryside more profitably, and more pleasantly with 


ou’ll find thousands of examples wherein ‘ 
esteel horsepower” is the drawbar and belt 2 eee Seren 


power that operates modern-day farms at And don’t forget, there is a complete line of 
top efficiency. McCormick-Deering farm-operating equip- 


What kind of power will you depend on ment at your command—tools built to work 
this year? Will you rest content with ¢©Specially well with McCormick-Deering 
plodding horseflesh, or will you enter a ‘Tractors. 


new era of progressive farming with a new We shall be pleased to forward a tractor 
McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTOR at _ catalog to you, on request, in which all 
the head of your program? mechanical details are explained fully and 


Think of your plowing, your tillage work, _ illustrated simply. Or, if you prefer, call on 
your haymaking, your grain harvesting and your local McCormick-Deering dealer. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. % America Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
Triple-Power Tractors 


DRAWBAR . BELT . POWER TAKE-OFF 

















































CAMBRIA FENCE 


Good Fence Requires Good Steel 


— AMBRIA FENCE is a Bethlehem 

dee product, made by experienced steel 
‘alta rabtaaball makers who have been making farm fenc- 
CAM BEI) PENCE f ing for many years. 





(Raley uch The best wire for the purpose is used— 
y ATLA Hf Ki strong, springy, clean steel wire, carefully AX average application of only 300 Ibs. per 
Aer fl selected, full gage and heavily galvanized. acre of “Green Seal” Agricultural 


Gypeum is sufficient for most crops. Applied 
by hand, spreader or drill. 

“Green Seal” Agricuitural Gypsum ts 
quickly absorbed by the sol] and immediately 
begins ite work of increasing soi! fertility, 






_ ,CAMBRIA FENCE is of the hinge- 


bi 1 al is 
“ae m Z 4, a joint type, with a tension curve that in- 
Bunda’ "Adi sures tautness. It is strong, durable and 











dependable. aiding nitrificgtion, releasing soil potassium, 

“AHN itt making soll pervious and correcting black 

SNE Ask your dealer for CAMBRIA FENCE. sikalt and toxte conditions. 
| ‘i : : . Seal” tural 

Hat Desai There ssa kind to meet any requirement. also <n caanediad meaperver of inanual ana 

) "dui bi m if a oes ag md asa Ve — re te 

ii hal 5 pure eum roc containing calcium 

; BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. and sulphur. neld by Sour, feed ond oaea 





uli paiqant | dealers. 

Fill out the coupon and mal! at once for fl- 
lustrated booklet, ‘What Green Seal Agri- 
cultural Gypsum will do for your farm.” 


CENTERVILLE GYPSUM CO., Centerville, lowa 























Centerville Gypsum Co., Centerville, lewa 

Please send me your booklet (W-18) 
“What Green Seal Agricultural Gypsum will 
do for your farm.” 


aeeee . POO a Hee OOOO e ee eeeeeeee 





“ae BETHLEHEM 







Write for my new cu’ 
Echoes ac 
Wire, Paints or 

5 SAVE A LOT OF MONEY 

sie poy fale, ap ee 

today ood seo for y the money 
"THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Dept. 2301 Cisvetond, Of 












Address ......- CeCe reer eee eeee se ee sete eeeeeeseas 


Beed Dealer. ....+cccecsccccccccscecevesecssosoce 








Prices slashed—and 
freight now oe 

rsa Got 
eerless quality. 
the new Peerless Bargain Book before 
|a cent for Fence, Ba > Wi re, 
tite forlo-pame Fhuk' CATALOG. 
RLESS WIRE & “4, 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
atudy. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 

- most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index 
is now 162 per cent of pre-war and 110 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, It will be noted 
that corn, wheat, wool, lambs, cotton, 
lumber and wages of city labor are above 
the general price level. Butter, oats, 
hides, cattle and copper are decidedly 
below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 












































Note that industrial stocks are now 81 
per cent above pre-war and 24 per cent 
above last year Both the stock market 
and the money situation indicate that 
business may turn for the better this 
spring. 

GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

“Telal ofe 

mE) heb 

tl of By, 

HwVieHun 

GSc&l eca 

Vo 7 om 

O mw) 9 nw 

5 vo) 509 

54] 4s 

Fisher's index number ...... | 162) 110 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,200-pound fat cattk ...... 34) 99 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 136 102 
Canners and cutters .... 101 106 
Feeders ...... ec eseveceeces y oe 126 109 
HOGS—At Chicago 
EE SR ae | 172 191 
rs eee | 168 192 
CM tc5s 6) ben Khetobatovee ot | 155 204 
Bows ......+.+--++0- coceeeeeee| 165} 205 
SHEEP—At t Chicago 
ii 05 58:4 o500 0.945 0 ka 0k | 180] 98 





WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter bolod wool. at Boston! 





219 125 



































Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 90 129 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Oorn, No.2 mixed ......000. 177 148 
Oats. No. 2 white ...... ome 102 99 
Pe M00, Be POO. ccrccceces 149 163 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 141 147 
On towa Farms— 
ns aiynin's6 bs %e.6 60t00's 0% 182 155 
ES err ee 104! 112 
MILL-FEEDs 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee 135 91 
Oi) meal, at Milwaukee...... 130 100 
Bran. at Kansas City ....... 111 106 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 121 118 
, HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 112} 77 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 119 79 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 147 105 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 193 161 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 83 83 
Cotton, at New York ....... 189} 88 


Eggs. at Chicago 133] 135 
PROVISIGNS—At Chicago a 


























A on als ay. bb0\b aie'b ea | 152) 153 
ee tk eG sn is bbw eee ws | 179| 197 
IN id ois sb Soe aca ios 0 8 185] 143 
| Sr ere | 181| 190 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | | 
bk ck bbahakensesKeek | 169} 15 
ee ORs wise se ely bk new na | 168) 152 
NS Ee ee ee } 165} 52 
ats— 
ee ae ae 92] 95 
RE Se eee cc bce aan S 98 103 
EN 605 6 55 we Fa binine ess | 107] 2 
Wheat— | 
LSE SE eee Soares | 1386 157 
WE ccc cae vevenees 1} 123] 135 
ee Se ree | 119 124 
ard— 
| ARE pee ee | 153 151 
ES OE Ciena | 157| 151 
MUUOTEDOT 2... ek cc cnccvcce | 154! 151 
ides— | | 
SE eer Semaine neces: 1* 176] 198 
a ee ee | 170! 191 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 106} 85 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 145] 89 
Copper, at New York ....... | 88! 102 
Crude petroleum, at N. York] 139] 69 
Lumber— | 
Douelas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | | 
ES ae ee 187] 92 
Yellow pine (southern), ! 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 192} 97 
Yellow pine (southern), | | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...| 227| 97 
I a iis a a0 5 bg ele iG ects 153) 97 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | 
outside New York, month 
eee 219| 104 
Interest. 60 to 99 day paper. 
tS ee 81 70 
Industrial stocks ............ | 181 124 
Railroad stocks ............. | 87; 119 











MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base, May lard now 
tndicates a price of $12.35 per ewt. for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 
the basis of May rib sides, heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $14.20. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending March 
7, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in March: Coal and 


coke 95 per cent, grain 108 per cent, 
livestock 94 per cent, lumber 127 per 


cent, ore 100 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 117 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is picking up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 62 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Jowa are abeut 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 230 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 


about 





























CATTLE 
> 
Oo] a 
rs 
F | a| 
El zla 
F oy 
Oo i Of a 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | | 
Choice and prime— | 
Bat WOOK. oxi coos act's 10.88 11.38/11.05 
Week: before ......... \11.33) 11.80 11.50 
Good- | 
NS IEE \10. 03|10.50 10.03 
Week DOlOre .cccccses 110.30|11.00|10.43 
Medium— 
BME WEEK 66 cs.n6c vee | 8.75 9.50! 8.70 
Week before ......... 8.83) 9.75] 8.85 
Common . | 
eee. OTe 6.77} 7.67| 6.95 
Week before ......... | 6.93] 7.95! 6.95 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1.100 Ibs, down)— | 
Choice and — 
TORRE BENE. 6 6.5 sie'sieines oe 11.45'11.75,11.53 
Week before .........j12.08/12.18/12.05 
Medium and good— { 
Last week ..........--! 9.61/10.15! 9.60 
Week before .........| 9.92\10.80| 9.80 
Common— | | 
BOGE WHO knee desccss | 6.731 7.501 6.38 
Week before ......... | 6.88) 7.57| 6.83 
Butcher cattle— | { 
Heifers— | | | 
Last week ............ 1 8.98) 9.75 9.07 
Week before ......... | 9.13! 9.83] 9.00 
Cows- | | | 
DOE WOOK oc icvescsess | 6.75} 6.80( 6.35 
Week Helere ...crcoss | 6.75| 6.80] 6.30 
Bulls- | | 
Tat WOK a6s.00-005000 | 5.50) 5.55! 5.93 
Week before .........| 5.25 _— 5.35 
Canners and cutters— | 
en, OCCT pe 3.63] 3.25 
Week before ......... | 3.63] 3.701 3.25 
Stockers and feeders— | | ! 
ee ee ere .13] 7.75) 7.05 
Week before 2.22.00. | 7.23! 7.70! 6.00 
Cows and heifers— | | 
eee ee { 5.00! 5.00! 4.70 
___Week before ......... | 5.00| 5.00] 4.70 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
SE a '13.83'14.20 13.90 
WOOK DOLOLO coccccccrs j13.50,13.90,13.60 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)—  . 
EMRE WHO sécsvccscsse }13.83°14 16 13.85 
Week before .........,13.45 13.76:13.55 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | 


Last week ... 
Week before ,. 
Light lights (180-150 
Last week se 
Week before 
Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
a ee ees \1 
Week before ......... \1 
Rough packing sows (200 | 
Ibs. up.)— 
Last week 
Week before ....... ne 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— i 
TRG WEEK ciccvedccecs 9.88!.....!'11.50 
Week 






pohthe 75 


5{11.63/11.50 


Lt: 
OR in cs acne DiOSh.0<401kE EI 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime-— | | 
LG WOON ou ccccnvenss 114.63/15.25/14.88 
Week before [15.88/16. 3/16. 00 
Lambs (92 Ibs. up), medi- | 
um to prime 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common | H 
RMR TWOEK oo 0c ces eis 12.50'13.13!12.50 
Week before 13.18/14.50/13.13 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— | 
ae it 
WOOK DOTOTO oocessss }1 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
EBGU WGK ciicaisieccese's | 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— 
Last week 


| | 
| | 


| 
bbe nes ceccee 114.75/15.88! 
WERK “WRIORS vo cs csas 115.50!16.43! 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
















































































HAY 
be 
- ° 
a n 
ailaie 
Elalz 
6/416 
Mixed Clover No, 1— | | 
ee ER ees eee 14.00/14.50 
Week before ......... Lswok |14.00/16.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
OO) | TER ae eas) Pore) Pg 120.00 
Week; DOTOre 1.6% evs clevses | ae {21.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— | ! ' 
TMG WEEE 5c 5s eesees 117.50/23.00} 
So a ene {18.50|23.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— ae 
Last week ............|15.50/20,00} 
WVCOK - DATOS 6occcct oe 16.50/20.25| 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
EMO WOE. oc csc aederes 112.50/16,25 5| 
Week before 2.000. {14.50/17. 25) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
RAGE. WOR. 66 6 i006 ccc }10.00/13.00 
Week before ......... /10.50/13.00 
Oat Straw— | ! 
RAOe WORK. o5 05s csp ees | 8.50! 7.00! 9.00 
Week before ......... | 7.75] 7.00) 9.00 
GRAIN ca 
ey n 
_ ev 
° ~ & 
an } 
,ial are 
4 E 5 a 
x re 
o16|e]4A 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ..../1.18 1.12% 
Week before ../1.24 | 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....(1.15 l1.06 1.1014}1.021%4 
Week béfore 1.17%4}1.13 1.13 1.07% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ..../1.10144/1.0% 991% 
Week before ../1.121%/1.05 1.04% 
Oats { 
Last week 48 =| 47 45% 
Week before ..[ .50%| .51 |...... 49M 
Barley— | 
Last week ....| .83%4| 
Week before ..| .89% | | 
Rye— | 
Last week {1.18 | 
Week before 11.38 | | 
Wheat, No. 2— | 
Last week | 6446)/1.57 11.67% )1.55 
Week before 834%4,1.72 |178%|1.75 
FEEDS 
AEE 
“| Y a}! & a 
= n Lo} ° bo 
eg); @]/elalg 
E 5 S nS P| 
al &K&{/ AIA So 
Bran— | 
Last week... ./25.25'24.50/22.75/30.00 
Week before. .|26.25|23.75/23.50/28.00 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week....|25.25/28.25/22.75/36.00 
Week before. .|26.25/27.00/23.75]36.00 
Hominy Feed— | | 
Last week..../39.50)..... Weegee 43.00 
Week before. ./39. Pieces 43.00 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | 
Last week..../42.50/.....[¢ ra 
Week before. .|42.5 50! neces 40.5 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week.... 40.501 
Week before. .{41.00| 
Tankage { : 
Last week....|..... |55.00]...../60.00/60.00 
Week before..|..... 55.00)... 60.00/60.00 
Gluten— ' 
RAC WOOK 65. linicte slices Peat s | caters 33.80 
Week before..|..... ee ee cere 33.80 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


at other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE — 


| 
| 


























| a 
y a) 
a ae & 
s Poe 
> | 5 v % 
a ee a8 
| Ba | he 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— | 
Last week ....... 1$4.867 \4 7R0 98.4 
Week DeTOPO. o.5.c.cfevccse. 1.777 98.3 
French frane— a 
AGC GORI <i.csiee.00 103: | £0617 | 26.8 
Week before ..... bee ircelstess Vols | 26.6 
LIBERTY BONDS 
= 
a4 ~ 
% & 
m ® 
a | te 
o, A A 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— ii ieee 
RBRE AVGGIE occ eseaiscess |$100, 00'$100.81 
WHS HGLOrG 5. escciccetilwhoows | 100.81 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, thira—_ | | 
Se Ree eer | 100.00] 101.44 
TUOG  WORNS nck viens a wislcuvecns 101.53 
U.S. Liberty 44's, fourth— 
EGBU WOO os 6ine dee es 100.00) 101.75 
Week betore pete eee esse elereaes | 101.78 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1924 were quoted last week 
at $1.037%%. Since these bonds are 4% per 


cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.23 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.16 to 4.23 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $19.00, week be- 
fore $18.99. Chicago—Last week $16.59, 
week before $16.85. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 


















MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUG ee. 
PRICES 4 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
4842c, week before 49\%c; cheddar cheege, 
last week 23%c, week before 22%c; eggs 
fresh firsts, last week 29c, week before 
28%c; ducks, last week 28e, week bef, 
28c; spring chickens, last week 30¢e, week 
before 31c. 











OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter’ blood wool’ at Boston is 65¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13.5¢, 
clover seed at Toledo $18.50. and cotton 
at New York 25.6c. Iowa elevator che 
corn prices are about 97%%4c, oats 43%%4c¢ 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the second 
in March were 4,461,000 bushels, 
pared with 4,009,000 bushels for the week 
before and 2,321,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the see. 
ond week in March were 56,000 bushels, 
as compared with 122,000 bushels the week 
before and 742,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
second week in March were 279,000 bush. 









week 
as come- 











els, as compared with 492,000 bushels the 
week before and 248,000 bushels for the 
same week last year, 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the second week iy 
March were 7,639,000 pounds, as compared 
with 8,949,000 pounds the week before and 
17,641,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 11.652,000 
pounds for the second week in March, ag 
compared with 13,579,000 pounds for the 
week before and 17.687,000 pounds for the 
same week last year. 








Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 119 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 
cent for fat cattle, 86 per cent for 
and 112 per cent for lambs. 

The. following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 


ten- 
95 per 
sheep 







































































eliminating seasonal! bias. 
fHoos. 
a | ae 
No| w - 
BG) BF | & 
g2| 32 | 38 
mOo}ms | 0a 
Janviary 23 to 20......056 128 122) 97 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 129| 126, 9% 
Fepruary 7 to 23... eof 113] 119] “T! 
February 14 to 20........ 108) 108] 99 ig 
February 21 to 27...... 108} 109) 102 
February 28 to March 5.. 85' 101| 108 
mraven (6 te 22 scikiecce 4 97, 116 "You 
March 13 to 19 .........| 86|__-98|_—‘119 ‘ 
tCATTLE the 
SanUarY SS tO BD cccersce 105! 102! 92 
January 30 to Feb. Wrapee 102} 109) 92 
February 2Zto 138..... -o-{ 105) 115) & 
February 14 to 20........ 89 87| 89 
February 21 to 27........ 106, 102) 92 
February 28 to March 5 104| we 4 
March 6 to Fo on iveciice 101} 11 96 
BIRPON 1S 0G: 10 oeiccncorees 104! 1 dal __ % 
*SHEEP 
January 27 to 29 ........ 84 80} 105 © 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 117; +109; 100 
Pebruary 7 tO 18...csse« 92 90} =o 
February 14 to 20........| 110 97| 87 
February 21 to 27........ 117] 116) 87 
February 28 to March 5 103{ 102] %,% 
Bigech “6 tO 82 ic cc scene's 115} 123| 98 
March 13 to 19 ........- T 120/ 118) 8% 
aie *LAMBS 
January 23 to 29 ........ [84] 0! a0 
January 30 to Feb. 6..... 117| 109| 132 
Pepruary TF tO 18% 66:5:0< 92; 90} 128 
February 14 to 20........ 110 97| 121 
Pepruary 22 tO 27.0.6 4.60% 117; 116] 119 
February 28 to March 5..| 103! 102] 119 
Waren 6 80. Bo. osccucs cs | 115! 123) 16 
March 15100109 onesies | 120{ 118) 12 


*Sheep and lamb receipts art combined. 

‘Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


—— 
Sane —— 


Safe lowa Bonds} 


City—School—County—— Drainage 
Tax Free and Marketable 
Interest and Principal Promptly Paid 


Without charge or obligation, 
we will extend to you the bene- 
.fits of our thirty-four years 
investment experience, 


Write for Information Today 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co, 


Established in 1891 


Davenport, lowa 


Des Moines—Dubuque—Burlington 
















































Oldest and Largest Bond House in lows 4 
_—_— Be for 

———~ a Me, 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmel Gai i, 
when writing advertisers. ee Ca 
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way Crabapple says: 
#4 parking place is where you 


ye a car to have the tail light 
jnocked off.” 














—— 
HUMPHREYS THOUGHTS 

five-year-old Humphrey was standing 

in the kitchen with his eyes upon a dish 

of cakes when his mother came in and 

found him. 

“What are you doing here, Humphrey?” 

gaid she. 

“— was just thinking, mother,’ replied 

the youngster, 

“Thinking? Well, of what were you 

I hope you haven’t touched 

those cakes.” 

| “That's what I was thinking about,” 

game the ready answer. “I was wonder- 

jpg whether they were good enough to 

pe whipped for.” 


CURED 
She was visiting a certain zoo and gath- 
ging as much information about the ani- 
mals as was possible in one short after- 


yoon. 

“Are these bears carnivorous?” she in- 
quired of a keeper who happened to be 
sanding near. 

“Well,”’ replied the keeper, slowly, ‘‘they 


g when they arrived, mum, but they’ve 
een all right since we cleaned ’em down 
th carbolic.”’ 


TELLING THE WORLD 


A certain American politician had just 
died, and some journalists were collabor- 
ging on an obituary notice. 

“What shall be say about him?” in- 
quired one. 

“Oh,” said another, “just put down 
that he was always faithful to his trust.” 

“Yes,” answered a third, ‘but are you 
wing to give the name of the trust?” 





TRYING 
‘Tm afraid Johnny isn’t trying enough,” 
ote an anxious mother to the teacher 
her little boy. 
"You are quite wrong, madam,” wrote 
k the teacher. “I assure you Johnny 
the most trying boy in the class.” 


OUT FOR BIG GAME 
An immigrant from Ireland was just 
pping off the boat to the dock when he 
wa fifty-cent piece lying at his feet, 
ind started to stoop to pick it up. Sud- 

nly he straightened up again. 
“No, be the saints!” he ejaculated. 
is is the land of opportunity. I'll 


ait till I find them thicker.’,-—American 
On Weekly. 
APPROPRIATE 


After many conferences had been held 
the board of directors of a small-town 
k about buying a new water cooler, a 

roucy old member had this to say: 
“Gentlemen, before we adjourn, I move 

Mat our next conference be held on a 

“go-round.” 

And, as they looked at him in astonish- 
nt, he added the tag of explanation: 
“We never get anywhere.” 


WARNED IN TIME 


ha certain suburb there is a cottage 
door of which must be raised a little 
be opened, and for this purpose a 
tchet is generally used. One night a 
mock came at the door and a youngster 
p sent to see who was there. 
“Who is it?” inquired the boy. 
It's me,” said a voice outside. 
The youngster, recognizing the voice, 
mited back: “It’s Mrs. Murphy; get 
hatchet.” 
Mrs, Murphy didn’t wait. 
Collector: “I want to know when you're 
Mm to pay that bill. I can’t be run- 
here every day in the week.” 





| Skinner “What day would suit 
best?”’ 
Collector: “Friday.” 
Skinner: ‘Very well, then, call 
ty Friday.” 
UNCONVINCED 


Owner of property (sternly): “Do you 
nit notice, ‘Trespassers will be pros- 
~ 20 (calmly): 
mt read.” 
=: “Well, now you know what it 
Binet yourself off.’ 

“Excuse me, mister, but I don’t 
What it is. I’ve only got your bare 
eg it, and you’re a perfect stranger 
az, or all I know, the notice may 
j,k and Eggs Sold Here,’ or ‘Horses 


“No, I don’t see it, for 
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Riverside “Tires 





tires answer enthusiastically—‘‘ Yes!” 


supervision. We know their quality, 


tection against skidding. 


can possibly buy. Why pay more? 


Read what the users say 


Does a Riverside Cord last as long as any tire? Is it as 
good a tire as any tire made? Is it as well made as a 
tire can be made? Tens of thousands of users of Riverside 


Just forget that our prices are low. Compare quality, 
service, mileage—tire for tire, and Riverside Cords stand 
equal to the best. There is a big saving in price—and 
the quality, mileage, service is all that you get in any tire. 


How our low prices are made 

Riverside tires cost as much as other tires to make. 
You pay as much for fabric, rubber and labor. But you 
pay less profit. That is why Riverside prices are so much 
less. We are the largest, retailers of tires in the world. We 
sell 5,000 to 6,000 tires per day. Riverside Tires are made 
in the best factories—on our specifications, under our 


Greater Protection against Skidding 
Big heavy blocks of live rubber and extra thick 
side studs and the husky ribs of Riverside Cords 
grab the slippery roads and are your greatest pro- 


Riverside Cords are thus the safest tire, the most 
satisfactory tire and the most economical tire you 


For 53-years Ward’s have sold ‘Quality’? goods 
only—with a definite ‘‘Money Back” guarantee: 
The reliability of Montgomery Ward & Co. is 

. beyond question. You can not buy 

a tire with a better guarantee. 


** A pair of Riverside Cords 
have already given me one 
year’s service on ro 
mountain roads, and they 
have never been off my car. 
You can’t beat Riversides 
for good road service.”’ 
James A. Kipe, 
Cascade, Maryland 


“The Riverside Cords I 
bought last Summer show 
very little wear. High- 
priced tires put on my car 
at the same time are all 
gone. I tell my friends to 
use Riversides and get 
their money’s worth.’’ 
Chas. F. Poor, 
Danvers, Mass. 


**A Riverside Cord on my 
Buick, with your heavy 
duty tube, has run 15 
months, in use every day, 
and it still has in it the 
same air put in 15 months 
ago. ‘That’s going some’.’” 
D. S. Robbins, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
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Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. 








Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 

















1 Can Makes 20 8-oz. Bars of Soap 


JUST think of the economy! Par 
ticular soapmakers have learned 
from long years of experience that 
it pays to use Lewis’ Lye—the best. 
Lewis’ Lye, in the safety friction — 
can, is always of highest quality 
Hog houses and makes fine ona You are 
Outside toilets pound to have better soap if you 
and © use Lewis’ Lye and follow any of 
50 other uses the recipes given in our booklet, 
“The Truth About A Lye”. Send 

this ad for a free copy. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Dept. Philadelphia, Pa. 


For cleaning: 
Dairy utensils 
Poultry houses 
Garages 
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DEORIA 


Wagon Fertilizer 


Sows damp or dry lime. 

im Uniformly ape 8 16 ft. 
d. No windage 

logging. Does 
ok a wheel 
Attaches to wagon with- 
SS out removing endgate— 
NYS strengthens wagon box. 
\Y No highlifting. No clean- 
ingor repair of cleats to attach. 
alf the gearsand sprockets. 
hi 4 Sapecity 100 to 10,000 Ibs. 
———— h — Fully guaranteed. Increases 


i = our profits. Low in price. 
= 





COPPER STEEL 
The Original Air Sealed Burial Vault 


Boyd Patent 1879 








rite for circular on this and 
our other new farm tool. 


























[Peoria Drill & Seeder Co.,2485 N. Perry St., Poor, Il 
me a PC Ne 













og wea 
Time cannot crumble 
Weight cannot crush BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
Rust cannot consume modern scientific invention which 
Water cannot penetrate 


gives rupture sufferers immediate 
relief. It has no obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions 
bind and draw together the broken 
ne my the or ete. Dura- . 
e. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove ; 
{t's worth. Beware of imitations. ™* 6. © GROCNS 
Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and elgnature 
one 


Your local funeral director is prepared 
to provide this perfect burial protection, 





Carriages to Rent,’ or ‘Welcome, 
*Y Wanderer’.” 





tr 
f C. E. Brooks which Hance. 
Sencies. Full Information and Pooklet” cant free in plain —— 
envelope, 


Brooks Appliance Ce., 282-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 








which means savin; 
vator which every farmer can afford, 





TWO ROWS 


Handled as Easily as 


Ny A 
MA EN 


With a Dempster 2-Row Cultivator you 
canaccompHsh twicethe work inthesame length 
oftime. Successfully cultivates straight or crook- 
ed rows, listed or checked corn, on flat or rolling 
ground or on side hills. 


DEMPSTER? 


The Original 2-Row Cultivator 


was a Dempster, built 25 years ago. Its record in 
Western Corn Fields since that time proves it still the 
Leader. 48-inch wheels have dust-proof bearings with 
screw oil cap. Improved Disc Attachment makcs an all 
season plow for listed corn. Furnished with wood evener 
or ste! | hitch. Write for Free Folder and Prices today. 


Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. 
731 S. Sixth St. Beatrice, Nebr. 
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CUP ELEVATOR 


‘ Bave lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
money with this modern ele 


PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


Strongest, atmptent, castest running elevator made, 


0 short turns to cause friction. 
ee Main driving shaft runs in bab 
60 BU. IN bit metal bearing. Chain 

pd 16,000 pounds carrying capacity. 


3 MINUTES. f Pays for itself with. 

eens rain itsaves. Write 

ead aegis Alma 
jevator made ree. | Zi E 

in 8 different Co. OD oR soe 

styles. Box 1169 

Sold on Strong- Ww BLUE PRINTS 

est Guarantee 

ever written. FREE 
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rin, ge Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns a 
RATE Se PER WORD 7%,44%, Ax , 


ere een raph 
ment and each initial or full number | 
e easge | i a minimum of twenty werd, 


Alvertising r 
Fe - ous hen ra cage hae give dare before Gate et oak 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 
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No. Words No. Insertions 














3 | 4 

20 $3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
21 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
23 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
26 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
29 4.64 j 6.96 | 9.28 
30... 2 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

io aver! rtisement for less than $1.60 


Check must be attached, Please 
adve rtise eme nt. 


accepted. 
type or print your 


RELIA BLE BOND COMPANIES 


FOR conservative investment we recom- 

mend Cudahy Packing Company first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due 1946. 
Yield about 5% per cent. Listed on Chi- 








cago Stock Exchange. Earnings for 1924 
nearly twelve times first mortgage bond 
interest. Price and circular on request. 
Brokaw & Co., 195 South La Salle St., 
Chicago; J. M. Cotter, lowa representa- 
tive, | 500 8. & L. B ldg., Des Mo'nes., 


For your savings—United States govern- 


ment, and tax exempt county, city and 
school bonds, yielding 342 per cent to 6 
Write for information. Ringheim 


per cent. 
& Co., Des Moines. 


BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 


Wheelock | & Company, Des Moines. 
6%% FIRST mortgage real estate bonds, 
due 1931 and 1936. Complete circular 
on request. James A. Cummins & Co., 
702 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—German Police Dog puppies; 
fine registered stock; ideal companions, 
watch dogs and cattle dogs; puppies all 
from a cattle trained sire and dam. $40 
and up if taken at weaning time. Phone 
or write. R. W. Packer, Marshalltown, Ia. 
COLLIES for sale; cattle dogs that do 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- 
nished in both white and colored stock; 
oa and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, 
ox 66. Monticello. Iowa. 
GERMAN Police from imported parents. 























Puppies, grown stock stud dogs. Best 
watch dog or auto guard as well as farm 
dog. Also Rat Terriers. H. Zobel, Dy- 
sart, Iowa, 

FARM LANDS 
1OWA 
CHOICE quarter. town one-half mile, In 
Mitchell county, Iowa; modern house, 


ideal farm, $160 per acre. 


good buildings, 
L. S. McGillivray, 


No agents connecied. 
Rose Creek, Minn. 


NOTICE—Several farms for sale; gocd 
: grain and stock farms> from 40 to 600 
acres; good prices and good terms. Rather 
have owners than tenants. Write, Kelley 

Cc. Fisher, Corydon, Iowa. 
350 ACRES—$50 per acre.. A-1 stock or 
dairy farm; two-thirds tillable. Easy 

















terms. R. L. Brown, Waukon Junction, 
Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA farmers make more money 
on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and _ poultry 
make good returns: staple varieties of 
fruits yield dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
wing seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
ent schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
sociations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cut- 
ting out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request, 
Seagraves, General Colonization 
Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Ex- 
Chicago, Hl. 


MICHIGAN 


UNUSUAL opportunities in Michigan; free 
helpful official information on home 
markets, soils, crops. climate, certified 
lands. accredited dealers. Write Director 
Agricultural Industry, State Department 
Agriculture, 21 State Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR Sale or Rent—160 acre farm, 50 miles 
zast St. Paul. one-half mile town. Rich 
t soil, good buildings, house furnace heated. 
Herd high grade Holsteins. Town has 
ea cannery, cheese factory, creamery. 
efer selling. Attractive proposition to 
right party desiring to rent. Box 500, 
care of allaces’ Farmer. 
FOR SALB—Seventy-four acre farm thir- 
ty miles south of St. Paul; good soil; 
new uildings wo-th conservatively $5,000; 
$10,360. Reasonable terms. P. C. Rec- 
ords, Castle Rock, Minn. 












Ageni. 
change, 

































FARM LANDS LIVE STOCK POULTRY 
MINNESOTA _ GUERNSEYS ____ ORPINGTONS 
YOU can buy this beautiful corn and | GUBRNSEYS—Choice. high grade heifers, | CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpington, 


stock farm of 709 acres near Graceville, 
Minn., for only $85 p2r acre. Highly im- 
proved, good buildings, rich soil, well 
drained, free of stone and productive as 
productive can be. $5,000 cash, balance in 
ten years. Write for our plans under 
which this farm will pay its way and 
make you independent. Ernest O. Buh- 
ler, Development Agent, Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank, St. Pauj, Minn. 


COME to Minne sota, the 
producing state in the 
ver is a weed and the dairyman is pros- 
perous. Good land at low prices, easy 
terms, free map and literature. Oscar H. 
Smith, Immigration Commissioner, Dept. 
652, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI 
OWN a southern farm and a pecan grove. 
Orchard and strawberry lands. Share 
our mild climate and agricultural wealth, 





leading butter 
union, where clo- 





Several unexcelled bargains. Box 171, 
Jackson, Miss. 

MISSOURI 
meng rn namie 
SOUTHEAST Missouri. rich alluvial, 


made soil; cut-over; no cash down, no 
interest four years, then 33 years’ time, 6 


per cent. Improved, 10 per cent cash, bal- 

ance like rent. Sales during 1924, 288. 

Free map and fill information. Agents 
yanted, Dept. 2, Himmelberger-Harrison, 

Cape Girarde: vu, "Mo. 

FIVE river and five upland farms, all 
improved and welt located, for sale. 


Terms on part. Andrew Rader, 


Missouri. 


Conway, 


niernnnn a NEBRASKA 
RICH corn lands, close to o ble markets, 


Thurston county, Nebraska, for sale or 
rent, easy terms. Write today for well 
illustrated folder. The Burlington rail- 


road has no lands for sale, but employs 
me to assist you in finding a location. 
Val. Kuska, Colonizatio® Agent, C. 
Q. Railroad, 1004 Farnam St., Room 170, 
Omaha, Neb. 


“ 


& 





NEW YORK 

farm, Columbia county, near 
state road, four miles from railroad. 

Good house, dairy barn for 35 head of 

stock, other buildings. Pine woods. Run- 

ning spring water, house and barn. Write 

M. C. Cook, 514 Fulton Street, Troy, N. Y. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





300 ACRE 











six weeks old, $20 each, 
Wildwood Farms, 1092 James, 
Minn. 


____HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


shipped C. O. D. 
St. Paul, 








HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, Seven 

weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





SHETLAND STALLIONS 


FOR SALE—Two black Shetland stallions, 

two and three years old: broke to ride 
and drive; very gentle; $75 apiece. M. B. 
turkey toms, $6. E. J. Coughion, Clare, fa, 
SACKS — 

We are headquarters 
acks of the best bloodlines. Cor- 
Mellroy Stock Farm, 





-MISSOU1 RT ja jacks. 
for big j 

respondence solicited, 

Louisiana, Mo. 











PUREBRED jack for sale or trade; rea- 

son for selling, no mare and fifteen 

head of mules. Ray y Allen, Aredale, Iowa 
MISCELLANEGUS 

FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, 

scald, swe'l, blister, perspire, disagree- 

odors, don’t suffer. Write to the Miller 


_ Kimball, S. D. 
AUTO. TRAILER 


FOR $ $39 you can buy our new Tight wi weight 
auto trailer, two weeks’ free trial, half 
ton capacity; just the thing for light, 
speedy hauling; hiteh it either to your 
auto or truck. Write at once for catalog. 
Bower Mfg. Co., Box 1, Fowler, Ind, 
GOPHER TRAPS. 


TRAPS for catching ‘pocket 
Nothing better made. Circular 


A. F. Renken, G-444, Crete, Neb. 


HEDGE POSTS 


HEDGE posts for sale, carlots. H. W. 
Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. 


HOG REMEDIES 
ENOUGH Scour Cure for twelve litters 
of little pigs for $3. Your money back 
if not satisfied. Taylor & Taylor, Box A, 
What Cheer, Iowa. 
_LUMBER 


Drug Co., 


gophers, 
sent free, 

















SOUTH DAKOTA—Buy farm lands now. 

They will never sell at lower prices. 
South Dakota is in the corn belt, hog 
belt, dairy belt and alfalfa belt, and is 
the best opportunity to yn Be land ‘tor gen- 
eral farm, livestock or dairying. Home- 
seekers’ rates on all Ba Mac in the state, 
one fare plus $2. Write for free official 
bulletins. South Dakota Immigration De- 
partment, Box 101, Pierre, South Dakota. 

_WISCONSIN 


REGISTER and secure a farm. 
have already started on our 
colonization plan. Seventy men bought 
farms from us last year. Come and see 
their fine new homes. We will also help 
you start in Wisconsin. You can get 40 
or 80 acre dairy farm for only $100 de- 
posit and balance in ten years. Close to 
big towns. Many neighbors. Best, rich- 
est, gently rolling, Wisconsin clay loam. 
Oly $2,000 for 40 with nice house, good 
barn, best milk cows. A greater oppor- 
tunity than a U. S. homestead. Particu- 
lars free. Farmers and Bankers Invest- 
ment Co., Dept. B3, Madison, Wis. 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department. Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
SMALL dairy farm bargains, handy Twin 
Cities. Baker eas 83 St. Croix Falls, 
Ww isconsin. 
MISCELLANEOUS | LAND be, 
REAL bargains—240 ac acre wheat farm east- 
ern Montana, $10 per acre, easy terms. 
10,000 acre cattle ranch N. B. on railroad, 
$7.50 per acre, easy terms. 1,000 acre 
sheep ranch in Wisconsin, $7.50 per acre, 











Hundreds 
wonderful 











terms. Some choice lake shore lots on 
Wisconsin lake, $250 up, easy terms. 
Some real bargains on smaller tracts. 


Cheap lands are beginning to move. Get 
busy and write us today. Winona & St. 
Peter Land Co., Capital Bank Bldg., St. 





Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 








AGENTS WANTED 
WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish 
car and expenses, to introduce our 


guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 
Bigler Co., X778. Springfield, Ml. 
SALESMAN WANTED 
WANTED—Man with car to represent 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Interesting salary 
for the right man. Must be able to work 
in most any part of Iowa. Write Sales 
mene, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
owa. 



























chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, win. 
ter laying, ne aia bred, tested flocks. 





prices reasonable. Catalog free.  Peterg 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Boy 
811. Newton, [owa. 

~PLYMOUTh ROCKS 


ARISTOCRAT dark Barred Rocks; wig.’ 

ners in show rooms and egg contests; 
eggs—$8, 105; $4.50, 50; $2, 15. Peng. 
mated by Ilolterman, $7. 50 and $5, 15, 
Trapnested continuously three years, Dj | 
arvrhea tested. Prepaid, Serd for mating 
list. State record farm. Mrs. EB. L. Ruring, 
Gowrie, lowa. 


CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks, guarane 
ted to live; heavy, winter laying, tested 
flocks, properly mated; prices reasonable, 
Catalog free. Peters Certified Poultry’ 
Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, Newton. Tows, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS ~ 
CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Single Comb 
Red chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, | 
winter laying, tested flocks; good color; 
prices reasonable. Catalog free. Peterg 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Bog 


811, Newton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds; big 
type, dark red, extra heavy layers, 
Eggs—Range, $6, 
Exhibition mating « eggs, $2, 


wxenere for 12 years. 
100; 25, 50. 
} ci KIedw. Beranek, Solon, Ia, 
leds, 


Scranton _ strain; 
type and laying; pen— 
Chas. Walter, Al 


















SINGLE 
bred for ‘color, 
2, 15; range—$6, 100. 

toona, Towa. 

SINGLE Comb Reds, exhibition and pro 
duction; pens, 1—$2.50 for 15; 2—$8 for 

100; range—$5.50 per 100. Mating list 

ready. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 

R ge COMB REDS, 250 egg strain; eggs, 

$3; 100, $8; chicks, 20c each; 100, $1, 
nose Cottage. Riverside, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 

PARTRIDGE Wyandotte cocks, $3; cock 
erels, $2; eggs—15, $1; 100, $6; hens,” 

$1.50 each. Mrs. O. N. Benson, Memphis, 

Missouri. 

PARTRIDGE Wy: andotte re ME a 
winners wherever shown; 0, 























WASHINGTON red cedar axe Split posts: | $3.50; 50, $4; 100, $7, cian” ‘Wal ter 
prices, delivered your railroad station; | Vaudt, Whittemore, Iowa. 
guaranteed stock; write us, Kirk Com- GEESE : 
pany, Tacoma, Wash. «|: BGGS—White Embdeen and Gray African, 
MONUMENTS 50 cents; Buff Geese, 75 cents; Tou 
DihhcT from our factory. Send for | louse, 40 ce nts eac h. Also few White 
free designs and samples. Capitol Hill Embdeen and Toulouse ganders only $3.50 
Monument Company, Dept. <A., Des | each. Miller Poultry Yards, , Hampton, Ia 
Moines, Iowa. TURKEYS 
POULTRY REMEDIES PURBBRED White Holland Purkeys, 
H. & &. POULTRY Capsules. Protect | , Poults, $1; yo . Mrs. Dav 
your poultry and baby chicks from chol- Schnichtenberg, Goodell, Lowa. 
era, diarrhea and roup. Fourth sueccess- 
ful season. Many satisfied users. $1 per BABY CHICKS 
— Lost Nation Drug Co., Lost Nation, BABY chicks from purebred stock. Big 





SEPARATORS 
FOR SALE—Case 36-46 s 46 separator, good 


as new; bargain at $600. Walter Schnir- 











ring, Sac City, Towa. 27 
TRACTORS 

M. & G. Drive for Fordson tractor. <A 
one-man outfit for two-row cultivator, 

grain drill, mower and binder. Saves a 

man. Ask your Fordson dealer. $15, f. o. 

b. factory. Write for free literature, 

Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, 
patents and trade-marks. 


Bidg., Des Moines, :lowa. 


POULTRY 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


JERSEY Black Giants; America’s pre- 
mier heavy weight fowl. They pull down 





Patent Attorneys; 
803 Equitable 











- 100; 








hatches 
promptly. 
per 100, $48 per 500; 
conas, Barred Rocks, a. Cc. 
100; $58 per 500; White Rocks, White 
W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $13.50 per 
$65 per 500. Postpaid. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Hillview Poul 
try Farm, Box D, Bellevue, Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS—AIl_ varieties. Murra) 

McMurray’s heavy laying, popular 
rare breeds. Purebred, selected, tes' 
flocks. 100 per cent safe delivery guarals | 
teed. Big illustrated catalog free. Many 
peitures, full descriptions. Very 
prices. Write today. Also hatching ee 
and stock. Member International Baby 
Chick Association. Murray McMurray, 
Box 66, Webster City, Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS—Be sure to get our “tres 

iNustrated catalog and reasonable prices 
before ordering your chicks. We have 
ten popular varieties, all purebred ® 
heavy layers, from healthy farm range 


every week. We can sbi 
White or Brown Leghorns, $1 
Buff Leghorns, Ant- 
Reds, $12 per 




























































on the scales and fill the egg basket. An flocks that are declared free from cleats 
old established flock. Foundation stock by assistant state veterinarian. Wri 
and eggs for sale. Circular free. Dr. John La Doux’s Hatchery, Box 700, Spirit Lake, 
Patterson, Hedrick, lowa. Iowa. — 
LANGSHANS BABY CHICKS for sale. Pd buy ied 
BIG Black Langshans. Egg production you get our offer for March. 3 
type: good scoring stock. "ere, pullets, from standard bred ,disease free ie 
cockerels; bred them 23 years. Guaran- | Fifteen varieties; 100 per cent live a 
teed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Iowa. ery guaranteed. Considering quality, i 
LEGHORNS prices are exceptionally low. We are mem 
: iS «| bers of International and Iowa Ba 
300 EGG strain. Single Comb White Leg- | Chick Associations. Write or call. Chef 
q waste keg = flocks, Hollywood, | okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, % la, 
‘anereds an Onglish. Barron eggs and = - 7 ‘iokst 
chicks. Catalog. free. Miller Poultry | “ILLINOIS accredited” purebred | chil 


Yards, Dept. 35, Hampton, lowa. 


CERTIFIED White, Buff or Brown Leg- 
horn chicks; guaranteed to live; winter 
laying, tested flocks: prices reasonable. 
Catalog free. Peters Certified Poultry 
Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iowa. 


BIG egg strain White Leghorns; record 

layers; trap-nest stock; eggs, chicks, 
‘catalog. Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm, Box 
55, College Springs, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—English S. 
chicks and eggs; 

on early orders. Send for catalog. 

Cc. C. Fitz, Route 2, Alexander, Iowa. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 
in touch with a market for farm land that 
can be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. Use this department 
for buying or selling. It produces results. 











Cc. W. Leghorn 
10 per cent discount 
Mrs. 











state inspected breedi stock. Bai 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds $15, 100; ve 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Rocks, $16, 100; postpaid; 100 per cont 
delivery; hatch every Monday; order from inl 
ad. Member International and_ Iii rm 
Chick Associations. Earlville Hatchery, 
Ottawa St., Earlville, Ill 
ROSS chicks, reliable “Hatcheries use 

only from culled flocks of stan 
breeding and produce chicks of the 10a 
est vitality by scientific incubate. 
Twelve standard breeds. 100 per @ 
prepaid live delivery. Write for PrN, | 
and catalog. Ross Hatchery, Dept ™ 
Junction City, Kan. : 
GUARANTEED purebred chicks. : 

healthy breeding flocks under our Puy 
sonal supervision. Catalog free. am 
burg Hatchery, Box D, Emmetsburg 1 


fl 
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Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 


eo 


Sell what you wish through these columns. 





men 
e charge for a 


RATE 8c PER WORD Bre counted as Dart of the advage 


t each initial or full number is 
minimom of twenty 


| accompany order. 
Advertising orders, orders and ghqaree In must reach 
thi ~ 4 later p Tang Rae vith eight a before date of pi . 
mr When writing your advertisement fall ici Tale 
gation. Oi and aeesing” 


























BABY CHICKS 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








pABY CHICKS—Good, strong, healthy 
chicks, purebred. Barred Rocks, Rhode 
stand Reds, 100, $14; 500, $65- English 
white Leghorns, 100, $16; 500, $75; White 
[eghorns, 100, $12; 500, $55; assorted, 100, 
(, 100 per cent live delivery, prepaid 
parcel post. Circular. Hi-Quality Hatch- 
ing Co.. Kirksville, Mo. 
pABY CHICKS—Guaranteed to live. Get 
our catalog, with low prices, on superior 
pred, heavy laying varieties. Explains 
how and why we guarantee chicks to live. 
write A. G. Peters, president, Peters 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, 
Newton, lowa. 
§HINN chicks are best. Cost less. White 
Leghorns, $12, 100; trap-nested, pedi- 

, Hogan tested, egg lines 288 to 330. 
Other breeds, $14, 100. If you want to 
gave, write for free poultry book. Shinn 
Poultry Farm, Box 109, Greentop, Mo. 
CHICKS—Live delivery, postpaid, stan- 
dard bred, heaviest layers. Leghorns, 
Anconas, $12; Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, $14, 100, if ordered from this. 
Twenty other breeds. James Wiltse, Rulo, 
Nebraska. 
PUREBRED chicks; White, Buff and 
Brown Leghorns, $10, 100, postpaid; 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff and White Orpingtons, $14; left- 
overs, $10. Jorgensen’s Hatchery, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa. 
PELLNER chicks are reasonably priced. 
All guaranteed purebred from healthy 
farm range flocks. We hatch only seven 
lading varieties. Colored catalog free. 
Dellner Hatchery, Ralph Lobdell, Prop. 
Dept. X, Waterloo, Iowa. 

We 


WHITE Wyandotte baby chicks. 

hatch eggs from one flock only. Per- 
fonal attention insures healthy chicks. 
{1 per 100. Terrace Home Chick Farm, 
Box 18, R. F. D. 4, Ames, Iowa. 
EGGS—15, $1.25; 100, $6. Baby Chicks— 
%, $5; 100, $18. From dark, narrow 
larred Plymouth Rocks of good quality, 
high type; showed first prize cockerels at 
Pottawattamie county fair, 1923 and 1924. 
Gayle White, Oakland, Iowa. 
HiX—Purebred, heavy laying strains; 
100 per cent live delivery. Leghorns, 
#2; Anconas, $13; Rocks, Reds, $14; W. 
Orpingtons, $16; Minorcas, $18. Bruns- 
Wd Hatchery, Northwood, Iowa. 


UDGE Smiley’s years of experience as 
breeder, exhibitor and judge, guaran- 
you the highest quality baby chicks. 

Ulustrated catalog free. Smiley’s Hatch- 
, Seward, Neb. 


ERTIFIED chicks from our purebred 
prize winning, heavy laying strain; 
ding varieties; 100 per cent live de- 
ivery; catalog free. Meadow View Farm 
Hatchery, St. Peter, Minn. 


HICKS from selected purebred heavy 
laying flocks; Leghorns 12 cents; Reds, 
hocks, Wyandottes, 14 cents. Other vari- 
ies. Free catalog. Revere Hatchery, 
mevere, Mo., or Farmington, Iowa. 

OLUCA chicks; health insured; serum 
treated flocks; guaranteed purebred, 
mive safely and live. Try them and suc- 
ed. 12 cents up. Free catalog. Fifteen 

ties. Toluca Hatchery, Toluca, Il. 


———— a - - 
BEVEN leading varieties of purebred baby 
thicks from Hoganized healthy farm 
oeks, 100 per cent alive delivery guaran- 
. Prepaid postage. Circulars free. 
alley View Farm, Bellevue, Iowa. 


BABY chicks and eggs of the leading va- 
tety of chickens; also duck, geese and 

ey eggs; list free. Miller Poultry 
ards, Hampton, Lowa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


: ANCONAS 

SINGLE Comb Ancona hatching eggs 
from stock direct from Sheppard’s pens. 
7 Per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Chicks 
“1 on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Mon- 
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MINORCAS 


BUFF Minorcas, prize winners thru sea- 

son; eggs, $8 per 100; $4.50 per 569. 
oo aoe Mrs. Ben Hovenkotter, Par- 
nell, oO. 








ORPINGTONS 


POORMAN’S 200-egg strain Buff Orping- 
tons; all yearling hens mean strong 
chicks; eggs—100, $7.50; pen, 10--pound 
Byers cockerel, mated 8% pound hens, 15, 
$3. Joseph F. O’Brien, Waukon, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred Buff Orpington 
hatching eggs; large boned, excellent 
color, record laying birds; culled for years. 
$1.25 per 15 or $6 per 100, shipped. Will 
England, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
BUFF Orpingtons—Eggs from 
pens, guaranteed 100 per cent fertile; 
prepaid delivery. Circular free. Pen- 
nington Orpington Farms, Sumner Road, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
BUFF Orpington eggs for hatching, from 
especially fine strain; large boned, farm 
range stock; 15, $2; 100, $6. Mrs. Howard 
Head, R. 1, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
PUREBRED S. C. Buff Orpington eggs 
from healthy, culled flock; large size, 
good color; $6, 100; $3, 50. Mrs. Harold 
Elliott, Webster City, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Buff Orpington hatching 
eggs for sale; culled flock; heavy winter 
layers; $5.50 per 100. F. H. Baum, Cas- 
cade, Iowa. 


BUFF Orpington eggs from prize winners 
at state fair (junior department); eggs, 
$2 per setting. M. K. Rapp, Ames, Iowa. 
BUFF Orpingtons of quality; 15, $1.50; 
$4, 100, prepaid. Mrs. Thos. Baum- 
gardner, Colchester, Ill. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 











special 




















* ""WYANDOTTES 


WHITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching. 
Martin Regal direct; flock culled; $5 
per 100; eggs carefully selected and 
packed. Mrs. *. L. Williams, New Sharon, 
Towa. 
FULL of pep Regal Dorcas White Wyan- 
dottes, bred to lay; hatching eggs, $5 
per 100, $15 per 30 dozen case; postage 
prepaid. Mrs. George Strahorn, R. 4, Ack- 
ley, lowa. 
PUREBRED Regal Dorcas White Wyan- 
dotte eggs. Flock headed by cockerels 
direct from Martin record flock. Mrs. T. 
S. Weaver, Gilman, Iowa. 
*“Doreas strain; from stock of 250 egg 
record; culled by expert; eggs, $6 per 100, 
poems. Mrs. P. A. Van Zee, Chariton, 
owa. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


S. C. ANCONA eggs, $4.50 per 100, $1.25 
per 15. R. C. White Wyandotte eggs, 

same price. Mrs. Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, 

Iowa. 

PUREBRED Rose Comb Rhode Island 
White hatching eggs, $6 per 100, $1 per 

15, postpaid. Mrs. Bryan Hoskinson, 

Corning, Iowa. 

HATCHING eggs, healthy, purebred Buff 
Orpington, Barred Plymouth Rock, Giant 

Pekin ducks, . Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fairfax, 

Iowa. 

PUREBRED medium dark Barred Rock 
and Black Langshan eggs, $4 per 100. 

John Evely, Route 7, Waterloo, Iowa. 


DUCKS 














seum, Iowa State Fair winners; vigor- 
ous old stock; 12, $3. Joseph O’Brien, 
Waukon, Iowa. 





WHITE Rock hatching eggs from noted 
production prize winners; Fishel direct 
matings, $6, 100; good hatch guaranteed 
or infertile eggs replaced once at half 
price. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
EGGS—Thompson’s Imperial Ringlet 
Barred Rocks; blue ribbon winners; 
mating list free; thirty-two years’ expe- 
rience; flock, $9 per 100; pens, $5 to $7. 
Mrs. Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 
THOMPSON’S Barred Rock eggs from 
show room winners; first pen, $7.50, 15; 
second, $5, 15; selected range flock, $7, 
100. E. Y. Cable, Milford, Iowa. 
FISHEL strain White Rock eggs, 100, $5; 
special mated pens with males direct 
from Fishel, 15, $2.50. Kendall Farms, 
Corydon, lowa. 
BUFF ROCK hatching eggs, $5 per 100, 
from healthy culled flock, good color. 
Address, Mrs. Theo. J. Saupe, Sheldon, Ia. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


nn: 
25 GLADIOLI, different, labeled, $1; 50 
mixed, good colors, $1; 1,000 bulbiets, 
50 cents; 10 dahlias, different, and 20 
gladioli for $1. Orders under $2, 10 cents 
extra. Mrs. H. G. Harmon, Hampton, Ia. 
GLADIOLI—Choice mixed bulbs, 20 for 
$1; half size, 100 for $1; bulblets, 1,000 
for $1. Lenora Sorden, -Keswick, lowa. 
POTATOES 
SEED potatoes, northern grown, hanc 
picked, Gurney’s Bugless. Irish Cob- 
blers, $1.50 bu.; Early Ohios, Green Moun- 
tians, Russet Rurals and New York Rural, 
$1.25 bu. Cheaper if taking 2% bushels or 
more, Bags free. Order from this ad 
or send for circular, ‘‘How to Grown Bet- 
ter Potatoes,” and prices on certified 
seed. O. Barringer, Rock Creek, Minn. 














RHODE ISLAND REDS 


S. C. RHODE Island Reds that are fiery 

red and heavy layers. Trap-nests have 
eliminated all low producers. Why raise 
drones when you can get your eggs at $8 
per 100, postpaid? 90 per cent fertility 
guaranteed. L. C. Surfus, Dumont, Iowa. 
Rose Comb Red eggs; extra large, dark 

red, accredited flock; every hen a layer; 
$7, 100; pen, $3 setting. Red Rose Poul- 
try Farm, Butler, Il. 


EGGS from trap-nested pedigreed exhibi- 
tion Single and Rose Comb Rhode Island 

Reds. Mating list ready. Mrs. Homer 

Wilcoxen, Bowling Green, Mo. 

S. C. RED eggs from heavy laying range 
flock; good type and color; $5 per 100, 

delivered. Mrs. Park W. Moorhead, Moor- 

head, Iowa. 

S. C. R. I. Red eggs for hatching; from 
large, dark red, farm range flock; 
per 100. Mrs. Herbert Myers, Guthrie 

Center, Iowa. 

ROSE Comb Red eggs; farm flock; dark 
red; Scranton strain; eggs, $1.25 per 15, 

$3.25 per 50, $6 per 100. Baby chicks, 100, 

$16. Mrs. John Miller, Hampton, Iowa. 




















BRAHMAS 


hive PAARL LAL PDP LPP 

iy Brahma eggs for hatching. From 

drize winning stock that come very near 

“ perfection. Chas. Spoerry, Dolli- 
a. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Faw eggs and chicks from our very 
telect mating. Marcy Farm. strain. 
$5 per 15; chicks, 50 cents each. 

J. Scott, Knoxville, Iowa. 
, EY Black Giant hatching eggs, $3.75 
® 15. A few good pullets, $5 each. N. 
Stitt, Monticello, Iowa. 
P LEGHORNS 
AM hatching eggs now from Rodgers 
phested ever-laying White Leghorns 
B. Ferris, best egg 
per cent fertility guaranteed. 





8, 
)) 











ered from’ Geo. 
rain; 95 


nevis best strain, $2 for 15; $12, 100; $55, 


; $100, 1,900. 


B. '109.- Utility flock, $1.50, 15; 


, 500; $60, 1,000. Low price for 
> only. C. C. Rodgers, Car- 
Mail your order today. 
od strain Single Comb Brown Leghorn 

‘from healthy, culled flock of heavy 

y 7.°* per 100; satisfaction guaranteed. 

i0Ovd Howerter, Blairsburg, Iowa. 
Chi Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, 100, 

icks, 100, $12, prepaid. Culled for 
ms “Ad type, <A. L. Bowler, Fairfax, 
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R. C. R. L Red eggs from prize winners 
and extra heavy winter layers; $3.50, 50; 
$6, 100, prepaid. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, 
Webster City, Iowa. 
STATE record flock of R. C. R. I. Reds 
hatching eggs from select matings $8 
and $10 per 100. S.: L. Mealey, Richland, 
Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Rhode Islana Red eggs 
from culled flock; 15, $1; 100, $5. Mrs. 
L. C. Slaughter, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
ROSE Comb; Rhode Island Red eggs 
range flock; $5 per 100; $1 per setting. 
L. S. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Comb Rhode Island White eggs 

from range flock, $1 per 15, $6 per 100. 
Pen 1, $5; pen 2, $3.50 per 15. rs. P. 
Weber, Dana, Iowa. 


SINGLE COMB REDS 


SINGLE Comb Red eggs. Pure Harold 
Thompkins strain. Long level backs, 

rich even red. Eggs $3, 15; $5, 30. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. B. N. Stephenson, 

Tipton, Iowa. 

SINGLE Comb Red eggs from leading 
strains from choice farm range flocks. 

Eggs $1.25 per 15, $3.25 per 50, $6 per 100. 

















ROSE 














Baby chicks $15 per 100, Miller Poultry 
Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 


SEED CORN 
1924 CERTIFIED Wimple’s Yellow Dent, 
selected ears from bred corn, certified 
by S. D. Crop Improvement Association. 
Remember Wimple’s Yellow Dent was 
highest yielding corn in north-central 
district in lowa state high yield test, and 
in local tests. Our corn was used in the 
South Dakota exhibit at the International 
Show, Chicago, 1924. Price per bu., f. o. 
b. Beresford, $5, shelled and graded, sacks 
included; in ear, 25 cents extra for sacks, 
If corn does not suit upon arrival, it may 
be returned within ten days and purchase 
price refunded. Otto W. Sundstrom, Lone 
Oak Farm, Beresford, S. D. 


SEED Corn; Krug utility type; disease 
resisting early Yellow Dent. 
Improved Large Yellow’ Dent; well 
ripened, early selected, highest germina- 
tion, hand nubbed, shelled, graded and 
sacked, $4 per bushel. I showed champion 
bushel Yellow Dent at the 1924 Peoria 
Greater Exposition and National Swine 
Show. Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ill. 
BUTTOLPH’S Improved Golden Murdock; 
bred for production by ear to row 
method; ranks third in northern section, 
Iowa yield contest; contained least mois- 
ture, except one, of all samples entered; 
germination guaranteed; graded, $8 per 
bu. Pure strains lowar and Victory oats, 
80 cents; Manchn beans, $3. Hoyt E. 
3uttolph, Mitchell, Iowa. 
EXTRA early ear seed corn; Reid Yellow 
Dent and Silver King; sack picked and 
kiln dried; 35 years’ experience in growing 
and handling seed corn; $5 per bu.; sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or purchase price re- 
funded. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Special- 
ist, Ames, Iowa. 











Kallal’s - 


SEED CORN 

SEED CORN—Golden Jewel, 

home grown and carefully’ selected; 
Shelled, graded, sack included, $4.25 per 
bu.; germination 94 to 100 per cent; sam- 
ple will be sent on request. O. R. Stevens, 
Hanley Falls, Minn. 
RBID’S Yellow Dent, early type; 90 Day 

Yellow, Pride of Saline. Early White, 
test 99 to 100 per cent germination, $2.56 
bushel. Catalog. Grandview Farms, 
Grantville, Kan. 


HANGER dried early and late utility type 

Reid's for any part Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souril. Usual guarantee; $5 bushel. 
Thirty years’ experience seed house. W. 
Cc. Bryant, Kirkwood, Il. 


SEED CORN—$4 bu. Early strain of 
Reid Yellow Dent; high yielding; 
mination, 98 per cent. Tipped, butted, 
shelled and sacks furnished, Satisfaction 
geesentess. Cliff M. Heller, Belle Plaine, 
owa. 


CHOICE seed corn. Medium early, white 

and yellow. Prices reasonable; sacks, 
sample and circular free. Write today. 
Stuart Keneipp, Meadowbrook Farms, z. 
5, Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 


KRUG Yellow Dent and Golden King 
(early, good doer in northern Iowa). 
Best yielders in 121 tests. Grown near 
Davenport, Iowa. Write for circular. 
Morgan Bros., Galva, Iowa. 
WILSON high yielding Reid Yellow Dent 
seed corn; field picked, fire dried; guar- 
anteed to please or money back; germi- 
nation 95 per cent; $3.50 per bu. Edward 
Wilson, Route 7, Winchester, Ill 


NURSERY stock, spray materials, spray 

pumps, garden tools, seed corn, baby 
chicks, poultry remedies. Falls City 
Nursery, Falls City, Neb. 


SEED CORN—Iowa Silver Mine (1923); 

germination 95 per cent; 1924, germina- 
tion 90 per cent plus; shelled and graded; 
$3 per bu. H. M. Curtis, Churdan, Iowa. 


SEED CORN—Early picked, high germi- 
nation; Black’s Yellow Dent, $4; Reid 

Yellow Dent, $3.50 per bu.; Sudan, $8 

hundred. Kendall Farms, Corydon, Ia. 


REID Yellow Dent seed corn; early vae- 
riety and high germination; $3.50 a bu. 
Chas. Benischek, Route 2, Vail, Iowa. 


KitUG’S Yellow seed corn, 1924 crop; ma- 
tures early; tests high, 98; price $4, 
f. o. b. Houser Bros., Polk. Iowa, 


UTILITY type Yellow Dent, fire dried, 
$3.50 to $5 per bu.; ten-day testing priv- 

llege. E. O. Newkirk, Bowen, IIL. 

SEED corn; tested for germination and 
mold diseases. Several varieties. Write 

H. M. Vore, Milo, Iowa. 





1923 crop; 


















































SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TWELVE Welch’s Concord grapevines, 2 

years, $1; 50, one year, $2; 100 asparae- 
gus, $1; Snyder blackberry or King ras 
berries, $2 hundred; 25 rhubarb, $1; 1 
Progressive and 200 Dunlap strawberry 
plants, $2; 5 Greening and 5 Wealthy ap- 
ple, $2; 10 Richmond cherry, $4; 10 Come 
ass, $2.50; 10 Kieffer pear, $3; 3 nea 
3 Opata, 2 Sapa, 2 Waneta plum, $3. 
good 4 foot branched trees (prepaid). Ore 
der from this ad. Checks accepted. Sate 
isfaction guaranteed. Write for ‘Truth 
we Told.” Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, 
owa. 


POSTPAID—10 apple trees, 4 to 6 feet, $6; 

4 apple, 2 plum, 2 pear, 2 cherries, 4 to 
6 feet, $10; 10 grapes or currants $1.50; 50 
Washington Asparagus $1.25; 25 raspber- 
ries $1.25; 10 perennials $1.50, 50 for $5; 10 
phiox $1.50; 3 peonies $1.50; 10 assorted 
shrubs $1.50. Big Rock Nursery, Box H, 
Bick Rock, Ill. aa 
COWPEAS, new crop, sound, bright. 

Mixed, $3.60 bu.; New Eras, $3.85; 
Whippoorwills, light mixed, $3.95. Vir- 
ginia soybeans, $3.85. 








Seed corn, stand- 
ard varieties, selected, graded, $2.75, page 
included. McWilliams & Sander, Jack- 
son, Mo. 
MIDWEST soybeans; “the all-purpose 
soybean”; state certified purity 99.99 
per cent; germintaion 99 per cent; $3 per 
bushel in any quantity; direct from 
grower; bags free. Write for sample. 
White & Lawless, Bowen, II. 
TIMOTHY seed, 99 per cent pure, $3.15 
bu.; Medium, Mammoth, Alsike sweet 
clover; alfalfa, rape, Sudan, millet; Man- 
chu, Black Eyebrow soybeans; Iowa 105, 
Iogren oats; seed corn; inoculating bac- 
teria. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Iowa. 














SEED CORN—Reid Yellow Dent, Western 
Plowman, Golden King (100 day); sack 
picked, dried on racks, tipped, shelled, 
graded; germination, 96 to 100 per cent; 
$5 per bu., bags free; also complete stock 
domestic clovers, alfalfa, soybeans, etc, 
Farmers’ Co-operative Seed Co., Cam- 
bridge, Il. 
WALKER’S improved yellow dent, high 
yielding, high germination; also 90-Day 
yellow corn; sack picked; rack dried; 
nubbed, shelled and graded and sacked; 
$4 per bushel. W. S. Walker, Route 2, 
Pike County. Griggsville, Ill. 


CERTIFIED Golden Jewel 1923 seed corn; 

south Minnesota grown; ideal for corn 
belt; heavy yielder; 90-95 per cent ger- 
mination; $4 bu.; liberal free sample. 
F. E. Knock. The Lakeshores Farm, Buf- 
falo Lake, Minn, 











CERTIFIED fruit trees, grape vines, 

small fruits and ornamentals; all at 
common sense prices. Free catalog; send 
peste today. W. R. McCleary, Hanni- 
bal, oO. 


JACKSON County home grown, doubly 
recleaned red clover seed, $22 per bu., 

track here; sacks, 50 cents each; samples. 

The best for Iowa farmers. Trout & Mate 

thias, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

MANCHU soybeans; buy “home grown” 
seed direct from grower. “State in- 

spected”’; qoruination 98 per cent. Bushel 

lot $2.75; bags free; sample on request, 

John Briden, Janesville, lowa. 

HULLESS oats, 4% cents pound in 
bushel lots; less at 5 cents. New Ru 

and Kota wheat, Eom bushel. All 

seed; bags free. Jacob Berghuis, Edgere 

ton, Minn. 
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Fresh From the Country 








—_ 1OWA 


Southeastern—Keokuk County, March 
14.—The roads have been unusually good 
for this time of year. Had a very heavy 
rain, followed by sleet and a little snow, 
March 12 and 13. Most of the hogs have 
gone to market. Young pigs beginning to 
come; so far, good luck with sows arid 
pigs. Quite a few cattle on feed now. 
Oats and corn still being shipped in. 
Winter wheat looking well.—John L. Her- 
man. 


Southern—Union County, March 13.— 
The weather here is beginning to feel like 
spring is coming. The roads are in good 
shape now. Farmers are busy doing odd 
jobs and preparing for spring work. There 
has been about the usual number of farm 
gales this season; the prices have, as a 
whole, been very good. From all indi- 
cation the winter wheat has come thru 
all right. Corn prices are stationary 
around $1.25 a bushel. Not many hogs on 
feed, and not many to go on feed. There 
is no demand for hay.—Vernon Rayl. 


Southwestern — Montgomery County, 

March 13.—The weather to date has been 
quite favorable, and there is not enough 
frost to stop plowing sod ground. All in- 
dications point to a vast acreage of corn 
ground for this year’s crop, but at the 
last moment this may be reduced some- 
what, in favor of oats. Some of the 
small surplus of corn is being shelled and 
marketed. Few early litters of pigs to 
date. Prices on farm stuff looks capti- 
Vating, but I doubt it being sustained in 
ease of normal production.—Arthur Nel- 
son. 
« Southeastern — Van Buren County, 
March 13.—A week of fine spring weather 
has started the grass, and conditions look 
favorable for sowing oats. The roads are 
good and fields are drying. Livestock is 
doing well. There are a good many 
spring lambs in this county, with ewes 
selling at about $13 a head, Hogs are up 
to $13.05 per cwt., with small receipts. 
Cattle are about the same, with lots of 
feeding cattle on hands. Eggs are 24c, 
chickens 18c, corn $1.27-$1.35.—Robert R. 
Bogle. 


Northeastern—-Bremer 
13.—Snowing this morning. Weather and 
roads have been fine for several days, 
Most all of the roads were King dragged 
and placed in fine shape. Stock of all 
kinds are in good shape. The hog mar- 
ket has picked up some; most all hogs 
sold before the raise. Corn about all 
gone. Brood sows are selling high this 
spring. Cattle market is slow. ‘Very few 
cattle fed for market. Dairy cows are 
taking the lead.—J. Diedrich. 


Eastern—Johnson County, March 13.— 
Wood hauling is the order of the day now 
and more than usual is being gotten up. 
Most all the fat hogs went to market long 
ago. Corn is very scarce and hard to 
find. Little pigs are coming on now and 
some report very good luck. The roads 
are fine for this time of year.—Russel F. 
Eden. 

Northern—Butler County, March 21.— 
We are having fair weather. Roads in 
good shape. Not many hogs left to sell. 
Some spring pigs. About the average 
number of brood sows kept. Land is dry- 
ing out fast. Farmers are getting ready 
for spring work, getting their machinery 
ready.—Geo. Mayer. 


County, March 


County, March 20.— 
Winter wheat seems in fair condition. 
All country roads in terrible shape. The 
consolidated schools near here have dis- 
missed because busses can not make their 
routes. Frost is practically out of the 
ground. Early spring pig crop is fairly 
good here but the majority of pigs come 
4n April. Butterfat 48c, eggs 25c. Many 
farmers now supplying hatcheries with 
eges.—Fred Schepers. 


Eastern—Clinton 


Southwestern—Taylor County, March 
20.—-Real March weather to date. Ground 
is wet on top but the water level of wells 
is low. Some are plowing blue grass sod. 
A great demand for seed barley for early 
feed. Supply of corn is very low but 
price has dropped to $1.10 on track. A 
great deal has been shipped in. Raise in 
hog prices will do few of us any good, 
Sold out. Farrowing reports give good 
average and number of sows is much re- 


duced. Many have bred no sows. Horses 
are cheap. Eggs 28c, butterfat 36c.—S. J. 
Kingsley. 


Northeastern—Howard County, March 
20.—We are having spring weather now. 
Frost is going out rather slowly. Some 
of the roads are good and some are very 
poor. Most of the moving was done be- 
fore the roads broke up. Livestock is 
generally in good condition. A few spring 
pigs have arrived. Not much stock for 
sale.—H. BE. Wells. 


Eastern—Johnson County, March 20.— 
Some farmers have hauled a part or all of 
their manure. Wood sawing has been 
done by a number of farmers this last 
month. There is quite a bit of sickness, 
The roads are in a terrible condition. 
Cars are getting stuck in many places. 
We had several snowstorms and rains the 
past, week. A few spring pigs and very 
few chicks as yet this spring.—Omar J. 
Rhodes, 





NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, March 16.— 
Having plenty of moisture now and win- 
ter weather the past few days. Stock in 
fair condition. Roughage for stock a lit- 
tle scarce. Many are seeding sweet clover 
as much of the red clover winter killed. 
Grain prices go up and down with the 
stock and produce prices.—L. D. McKay. 

Central—Platte County, March 13.— 
Fine spring weather prevailed the last ten 
days, but today we are having a blizzard 
again. Wheat is considered in good con- 
dition. No work has been done in the 
fields as yet. Wheat $1.60, corn $1.01, 
eggs 22c, hogs $10.50 to $12.—Albert 
Miksch. e 

Northern—Holt County, March 12,—The 
weather conditions at this date ‘continue 
favorable for stock and less feed re- 
quired, Looks now as if many tons of 
hay will be carried over. Local demand 


slow. A few sales at $3 to $4.50 per ton, 
Not many cattle in feed yards for the 
May or June market. Losses of stock 


from any cause slight. Local demand for 
grain, both corn and oats, will take care 
of what is for sale at this time; in fact, 
a car of corn was shipped in to our near- 
est station and sold at the car. Sorghum 
seed will probably be shipped in. Local 
sales will not supply the demand.—Alex 
R. Wertz. 


ILLINOIS 
,. Eastern—Champaign County, March 13. 
—It is raining here this morning. We 


have been having real spring weather the 
last few days. Some plowing being done 
and stalks being raked, Vinter wheat 
looking good. More corn will be planted 
than usual. Livestock doing well.—A. M. 
Gale. 
Western—McDonough 
12.—Wheat .came_ thru 


March 
good 


County, 
winter in 


shape; also clover. No sickness among 
stock, Young pigs coming along finely. 
Not so many sows kept. Farm work 


started this week, getting stalks off and 
plowing sod. Ground in fine condition, 
Weather fine for March.—W. M. Dailey. 

West Central—Hancock County, March 
20.—The weather has been wet and cold 
the last two weeks; no oats sowed that 
I know of. There was quite a bit of disk- 
ing done week before last but it has been 
freezing of nights some. The roads are 
in bad shape.—Geo. M. Lamb, 





MISSOURI 
Northern—Adair County, March 20.— 
We have been having warm weather and 
some spring rains. A few oats were 
sowed before the rains of this week. 
Some have begun to plow sod. Seed 


corn is selling at $2 to $2.50 a bushel. 
Seed oats are 65c. Corn is being shipped 
in at $1.25 per bushel. Not many lambs 
or pigs. A few farm sales. Eggs 25c, 
cream 35¢c.—Earl Watkins. 

North western—Nodaway County, March 
18.—We have had a good winter and 
spring is opening up slowly. Not much 
spring work done yet. <A good acreage 
of corn will be put out and lots of grass 
sowed, mostly alfalfa and sweet clover, 
Most stock went thru the winter in good 
shape. Not much fat stock on hand now. 
Wheat looks good, but not much out, 
Lots of farm sales and everything selling 
well, Lots of land changing hands at fair 
prices -and lots of renters are moving. 
Corn $1.20, hay $8 to $12, horses from $75 
to $150, milk cows $60 to $100, oats 60c, 
eggs 26c, butterfat 87c, hens 18c.—A. A. 
Graves. 


KANSAS 


Eastern—Jackson County, March 16.— 
Farmers commenced field work here the 
first of last week, but the rain Thursday 
night and the cold put a stop to it. Not 
many hogs or cattle to go to market at 
present. What wheat [I have seen looks 
thrifty. The rain was general over Kan- 
sas, which was very much needed in the 
western part of the state.—E. E. Perrigo. 





CROP SUMMARY, MARCH 1, 1925 

The amount of corn remaining on Iowa 
farms March 1, 1925, based upon percent- 
ages applied to the entire crop, was about 
97,520,000 bushels, or 82 per cent of the 
1924 crop. This is approximately 70,273,- 
000 bushels less than the stocks on March 
1, 1924, or a supply of 167,794,000 bushels, 
compared with stocks of 205,207,000 bush- 


els on March 1, 19238, and stocks of 215,- 
250,000 bushels on March 1, 1922. For the 
past ten years there has been an average 
of 39 per cent of the previous year’s crop 
left as supplies on Iowa farms on March 1. 


The total shipments out of counties 
where grown will be about 45,713,000 
bushels, of 15 per cent of the 1924 lowa 


corn crop, compared with 104,744,000 bush- 
els or 24 per cent of the 1923 crop. An 
average of 28 per cent of the previous 
year’s crop has been shipped out of the 
counties where grown during the past ten 
years. 

The proportion of the 1924 crop which 
is merchantable is about 62 per cent, com- 











pared with 82 per cent of the 1923 crop, 
the ten-year average being 83 per cent. 

The amount of corn on farms March 1, 
1925, in the United States is‘ about 801,- 
609,000 bushels, or 351,566,000 bushels less 
than the farm stocks a year ago. The 
ten-year average percentage of the pre- 
vious year’s crop remaining on farms in 
the United States is 37.8 per cent. About 
17.8 per cent of the 1924 crop of the coun- 
try will be shipped out of the counties 
where grown, compared with 19.6 per cent 
last year and 18.4 per cent as an average 
for ten years. 

The supply of wheat on Iowa farms is 
about 1,380,000 bushels, or 16 per cent of 
last season’s harvest, compared with 
stocks of 3,014,000 bushels a year ago. 
The ten-year average, 1915 to 1924, is 20 
per cent of the crop harvested. About 60 
per cent of the 1924 wheat harvest will be 
shipped out of the counties where grown 
in Iowa, compared with 62 per cent for 
the ten-year average. 

In the United States the stocks of 
wheat on farms March 1, 1925, was about 
113,928,000 bushels, or only 19,943,000 
bushels less than a year ago. The ten- 
year average has been 18.6 per cent of 
the previous season’s harvest. About 
614,846,000 bushels of wheat will be 
shipped out of the counties where grown, 
compared with 498,215,000 bushels a year 
ago. 

This report indicates that the stocks of 
oats on Iowa farms are about 21,983,000 
bushels more than on March 1, 1923, or 
99,313,000 bushels, compared with 177,330,- 
000 bushels. Iowa had an oats crop in 
1924 about 40,000,000 bushels greater than 
in 1923. About 40 per cent of the past 
harvest is now on farms, compared with 
41 per cent as the ten-year average. 
About 12,123,000 bushels of oats more will 
be shipped out of counties where grown 
than were shipped last year, 89,382,000 
bushels, compared with 77,253,000 bushels 
a year ago. The stocks of oats on farms 
in the United States on March 1, 1925, 
about 550,342,000 bushels, were 105,532,000 
bushels larger than the stocks of March 1, 
1924. In 1923 the stocks were reported as 
421,118,000 bushels and in 1922 as 411,934,- 
000 ~bushels, About 425,991,000 bushels 
of oats will be shipped out of counties in 
the United States where grown. Last 
year the shipments were 320,859,000 bush- 
els and the ten-year average has amount- 
ed to 27.8 per cent of the yearly harvest. 

The supplies of barley on farms in Iowa 


were about 1,178,000 bushels, compared 
with 1,143,000 bushels on March 1, 1924. 
The ten-year average is 27 per cent of 


the yearly harvest. Shipments of barley 
will be about 1,507,000 bushels, compared 
with 1,463,000 bushels a year ago. The 
1924 barley crop was about 190,000 bushels 
greater than the 1923 crop. 

Official correspondents reported 42 per 
cent of last year’s crop of white potatoes, 
or 10,744,000 bushels, to be remaining as 
stocks on farms in Iowa on March 1, 1925, 
or about 4,512,000 bushels to be consumed 
or used for seed this season. The crop 
last season was about 3,940,000 bushels 
larger than the 1923 crop and the market 
has not offered sufficient encouragement 
for the farmer to put all of his salable 
stocks into trade. 

In spite of early frosts last fall it is 
now evident that farmers in general were 
exceptionally cautious in selecting both a 
sufficient quantity of ears for seed and 
in giving attention to the storage of ears 
not injured by the frost. A preliminary 
survey on March 1 shows many early ger- 
mination tests to be about 93 per cent 
strong. There is also a surplus of seed 
corn in many counties.—Leslie M. Carl, 
Agricultural Statistician. 





ALSIKE VS. RED CLOVER 


Practically every farmer knows that 
alsike clover will grow in wet, sour soils, 
but it is not generally known that on any 
land it will grow as many tons of hay to 
the acre and carry as much nitrogen in 
its roots as red clover. Besides that, it 
costs less and takes half as much seed 
to an acre, 

In a ten-year experiment at the Woos- 
ter station alsike clover made 2.6 tons of 
hay to the acre, whereas at the first cut- 
ting red clover made two tons. 

“Most farmers prefer red clover where 
it can be grown because it stands higher, 
lodges less, and will grow a second cut- 
ting,’”’ says Prof. C. J. Willard of the farm 
crops department at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who has made special investiga- 
tions for the department on alsike clover 
for Ohio. 

“As the Wooster experiments show, al- 
sike clover yields as well as red at the 
first cutting. It appears to yield less be- 
cause it does not stand as high in the 
field, but when weighed out as hay alsike 
sometimes has the advantage. 

“Alsike will lodge. Where it is grown 
as hay it usually should be sown with 
other clovers and timothy. This practice, 
‘of course, is common, but many farmers 
do not realize that alsike is the earliest 
maturing of any of our common clovers. 
It is ten days ahead of red clover, and if 
planted with timothy the crop should be 
harvested when the timothy is just com- 
ing into head, If the crop is harvested 
early indications are that there will be a 
better chance for a second cutting. 

“At present alsike seed is selling for $22 
a hundred, and red clover at $32. This is 
a usual comparison, and since it takes 
half as much to seed an acre, alsike has a 
decided advantage.” 








Radio Program for the Corn Be} 
Farmers, March 27-April 4 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range — 
of 300 to t,000 miles, depending on condj. 
tions, Stations listed are those which egy 
be reached with the greatest ease by low 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather pg. 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar. 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report, 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:95— 
a. m.; 10:01 a, m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. ms 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p, m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:04 
p. m.; 1:25 p. m. é 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a, mg” 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 mine 
utes, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn. © 
ing and also at noon and 1:00 in the after. 
noon. Covers all of the leading westerg 
markets, but with special attention tg 
St. Louis, 


Music and Amusement Programs 









Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m, _ 


music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro. 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 9:00, 9:00 to 10:00; 
Wednesday, $8:00 to 8:30; 9:45 to 1:00; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:00, and 10:00 to 11:30,” 
musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 1:00 p, 
m., midnight revue; Saturday, 9:35 tg 
11:30 p. m. “a 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 17:30, 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 11:00 p. m., music; Price — 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 8:45 p, 
m., music, 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 


Hastings, Neb., KIFKX, 291—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Towa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serve 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m.; music, Satur. 

ay, 7:30. ; 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—8:00 p, 
m. Monday, music; 8:30 p. m. Wednesday, ~ 
music; 8:00 p. m. Friday, music. 


Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
‘ednesday and Friday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. ; 

Omaha, WAAW, 278—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD., 545~—Monday, 8:00 Pp - 
m., 10:00 p. m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. mg” 
Wednesday, 7:00 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 B” 
m.; musical programs, F 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts e+ 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 10:00 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m. 

Talks 

Ames, WOI, 270—Talks every noon ex % 
cept Sunday, following market reports at 
12:30. 4 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday 3 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 @ 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and | 
Thursday. ; 


Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CERTIFIED Manchu soybeans; high 
yielding, early maturing; $2.75 bushel is 
sealed bags. Write for free sample. 
ford Ellis, Lovington, Ill. > 
STRAWBERRY plants. Investigate the” 
New Cooper. Fresh dug plants, $2 hum 
dred, prepaid; Dunlaps, 65 cents, pre 
Nelson Bros.,- Essex, Towa. 
MILLIONS | strawberry plants; 
Dunlap—250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, : 
State inspected. ’ Postpaid. | H. Tale) 
Durham, Mo. __ 
ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $8 pe” 
bu.; hulled white sweet clover, 90 De 
cent pure, $6 per bu.; track here; 8@ 
free. George Bowman, Concordia, Kan, 7 
MANCHU, A. K. soybeans, $2 busheh) 
Sudan, $8 per ecwt.; bags free. H- Me 
McKinney, Cisco, Ill. as 
MANCHU soybeans, grown seven years 


without failure; $3 per bu.; bags Oe 


Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetepie aa 
MANCHU soybeans, grown in Lyon . 

ty, Iowa, at $3 per bu., while they last 
Jos. Hanson, Inwood, Iowa. 
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FREE—Seed corn, soybean, clover # 
alfalfa, etc., catalog. Funk Bros. * 






Co., Bloomington, Ill - 
EVERGREEN trees, 18 to 24 inch, © 

2. Write for price per hundred. 
& Son, Essex, 
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"TES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
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> Pugh counry, 


April 16—Walter Wilkinson, Prairie City, 


owa. 
june 16—H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, 
Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
r. 2i—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association, H. P. Tongs- 
feldt, secretary, LeMars, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH JACKS 

Apr. 8—W. L. De Clow, Cedar Rapids, 
Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 

rthan Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received a8 late as Monday morning of the week of 


igaue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BE. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULL FOR 
SALE 








Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Knoxville, Iowa, 
are advertising a good yearling Polled 
Shorthorn bull at $125. He is a dark red 
and his sire and dam have both been 
rize winners. Messrs. Hudson are among 
owa’s most successful and most reliable 
breeders of Polled Shorthorns. Write or 
visit them if interested in buying. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
~—Advertising Notice. 

WALTER WILKINSON ANGUS SALE 
April 16 is the date on which Walter 
Wilkinson, of Prairie City, Iowa, will hold 
his annual sale*of registered Angus cat- 
tle. The offering will include an excep- 
tionally good lot of young bulls, also a 
choice lot of heifers and young cows, all 
of most popular’ breeding. Watch for 
announcement next week and write now 
for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 





Notes of the Breeds 


R. L. HARRIMAN DIES 


R. L. Harriman, prominently known 
thruout the middle-west for many years 











| asa livestock auctioneer, died at his home 


at Bunceton, Mo., on March 2. He was 
within a few days of sixty years of age. 
In addition to his sales business, Mr. 
Harriman engaged for many years in the 
breeding of harness horses and Short- 
horn cattle. 


WRIGHT HEADS ILLINOIS SHORT- 


HORN MEN 
W. W. Wright ,of Toulon, was elected 
president of the Illinois Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Agsociation, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the organization at 
Galesburg. Other officers were chosen as 
follows: First vice-president, H. G. 


Bowers, Elmwood; second vice-president, 


Frank A. Riley, Plymouth; secretary, A. 
J. Ryden, Abingdon; directors,” J. J. 
Chambers, of Sadorus; H. C. Page, of 


Vermont, and L. F. Boyle, of Hennepin. 





POLLED HEREFORDS GO TO 
AUSTRALIA 

The fifth shipment of Polled Herefords 
from the United States to Australia sailed 
from New York on March 7. The ship- 
ment consisted of four animals, and they 
Went aboard the steamship Pareora bound 
fo Brisbane, Australia. In the shipment 
Were a bull and a cow bought in the 1924 
Polled Hereford Week sale by Secretary 
| O. Gammon, of the American Polled 
Hereford Breeders’ Association. Owing 
to foot and mouth disease quarantines, it 
Was not possible to ship the cattle last 
year. They were bought for the Mt. Lar- 
om Pastoral Co., of Queensland. The 
other two animals were a bull and a cow 
recently sold by Clyde E. Brown, Rush- 
“wy Il., to G. H. Herne, of Queens- 


ACTIVE DEMAND FOR MORGAN 
HORSES 

That light horses are in no danger of 
eing relegated to the “dodo” class is in- 
dicated by the active demand for breeding 
animals from the United States Morgan 
Horse Farm, Middlebury, Vt., during the 
year 1924, During the year six young 
Morgan stallions were sold. The two-year 
~ Pluto went to the largest purebred 
cecean breeding ranch in the United 
ates, situated in Texas. A yearling was 
Purchased by a Morgan breeder in Cali- 
‘nia. Two two-year-olds went to Mas- 
sensetts and two were exported. Nod- 
a’, was bought by a resident of Cen- 
oe America, who wrote: ‘The colt Nod- 
wht, arrived here in first-class condition 
tha out a single scratch on him, and more 
n fills our expectations. If he had 
rene to order, he couldn’t have bet- 
led my ideal of a horse for a broken, 
His size, build, color, feet 
Mode of handling himself are per- 


fect. He has been greatly admired by 
every one that has seen him, and several 
men consider him not only the handsom- 
est stallion brought into the country, but 
also of the most appropriate type for the 
small native mares.” 


1OWA JERSEY CHAMPIONS 
Jersey champions for the state of Iowa 
are announced in the newly compiled re- 
port of the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
as shown in the accompanying table. The 
tests reported in the table were all for a 
period of 365 days. 








Age, years 


Animal and Owner 


and months 


Milk, Ibs. 
Fat, Ibs. 


Ruby's Bonnie Lass, | | ! 

G. W. Hall, Weldon.. 1-11) 8,823} 539.10 
Raleigh’s Torono’s omy 

Sherman Nursery Co., 

Charles Cie .636 otic }2- 5/16,085! 902.15 
Noble’s Sayda Polo, | 

Waterloo Jersey Farm, | 

. (i eee |2-10| 8,186| 581.35 
Raleigh’s Torono’s Sadie,| | 

Sherman Nursery Co., | | 

13- 2)14,650| 691.16 





Charies CRY «..... oi cceel 3- 
Raleigh’s Torono’s Lady 
Smith, | 
Sherman Nursery Co., | 
CRATICS CHP coscccccces '3- 8]15,288) 709.69 
Brown Lady’s Little | 
Jewel, 
Sherman Nursery Co., 
CHheries CHY «6. descces 4- 1'12,290| 655.17 
Raleigh’s Torono’s Lady,| 
Sherman Nursery Co., | 
Cresee Cle cic avccwes 14- 9 uae 982.96 
Brown Lady’s Little | ] 
Jewel, | | 
Sherman Nursery Co., | | 
Charlee Gis. «6.055005 '5- 8/18,318/1019.73 


POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
CAMPAIGN 


The American Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth birthday in July, 1925, and in cele- 
bration of the event is going to put on 
a campaign for members and registry. 
The goal of the campaign is 2,500 mem- 
bers and 50,000 cattle registered by July 
23, the date of the anniversary. Members 
in all parts of the country are getting 
behind the campaign, according to Secre- 
tary Gammon, and the volume of regis- 
tration is already beginning to reflect the 











interest in the campaign. As a reward, 
the member who secures the most new 
members will be allowed to have the reg- 
istry number 50000 for any animal he des- 
ignates. Polled Hereford breeders who 
wish information on the campaign should 
get in touch with B. O. Gammon, secre- 
tary of the American Polled Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SCOTTISH ANGUS PRICES IMPROVE 


Supreme championship honors at the 
annual Aberdeen Angus cattle show at 
Perth, Scotland, during the first week in 
February, were won by Klondyke, a heif- 
er shown by John S. Grant, Easte Gallo- 
vie, Grantown-on-Spey. Reserve honors 
went to the bull Reminder of Ballindal- 
loch, shown by Sir George MacPherson 
Grant, of Ballindalloch. The Hayston 
group of three bulls shown by James 
Whyte won the prize for best three bulls, 

At the sale which followed the show, 
prices ruled stronger than at the same 
sale a year ago. The average for 595 
animals at the 1925 sale was 59 guineas, 
compared with 58 guineas for 423 head 
last year. The top price was 700 guineas 
for the bull, Reminder of Ballindalloch. 

Aberdeen Angus cattle also sold mate- 
rially higher in the annual spring sale at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, held in February, 
than at the same sale a year ago. The 
average received for 428 head at this 
year’s event was 44 guineas (about $220), 
as compared with 35 guineas for 350 head 
last year. The 1925 top was 550 guineas 
as against 115 guineas a year ago. 

At the show preceding the sale, the 
championship in bulls went to Julian of 
sjanks, shown by James Beddie. Reserve 
honors went to Mulben Pathologist, shown 
by W. G. MacPherson. The latter bull 
topped the sale, 





EARLY SPRING LAMB CROP IN GOOD 
CONDITION 


The condition of the early spring lamb 
crop as of March 1 is generally very fa- 
vorable, reports the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The situation 
indicates that the number of spring lambs 
available for market before July 1 will be 
considerably larger than last year and as 
large as in any year during the last five. 
The quarantine against California ship- 
ments having been lifted, the receipts of 
spring lambs at middle-western markets 
in April, May and June will be consider- 
ably larger than those of last year. Be- 
cause of large shipments east of dressed 
lambs from California last year, however, 
supplies of dressed spring lambs at east- 
ern points will be less than the increased 
market receipts of live lambs would in- 
flicate. 

The supplies of eamy spring lambs, in 
the usual order of their appearance in 
volume, come from four general areas— 
California and Arizona, the southeast 











(Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia), the 
southern corn belt, and the far northwest. 
Conditions affecting the development of 
the early lamh crop in nearly all states 
of these areas were reported -as better 
than at this date last year. 








TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion leowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 9, Iowa City, lowa. 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAM W ORTHS 

Home of many champions. We 

grow them by the hundred. 

None better. Circulars of win- 

ners ready. Farmers prices. 

J. M. Dewell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 











i' Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows all sold, We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonable. 
Buy a Tamworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
sults are obtained. A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


A few good fall boars, priced for quick sale. Also, 
fall gilte—as good as they grow. Can furnish pigs 
to pig clubs. Farm on highway No. 7. 

4.3. Newlin, R. F. D. Grimes, lowa 
Mrug Seed Corn Specialist. 


Tamworth Gilts 


Bred sows sold. I now offer afew dandy Auguat 
lts for sale. They are sired by SEVEN OAKS 
ROPHY. Immune and priced at $35. 

Fred J. Fillman, Dexter, lowa 











POLAND-.CHINAS 


HANCHER’S BRED SOWS 


At Private Sale. A dandy bunch bred for March, 
pri end May farrow. B to Criterio by Criterion 

nguite by Latchnite and Hancher’s Pathfinder by 
Reliable Pathfinder. ou in bred _ 
M. P. HANCHER, LFE, 10OWA 


Youngblood Polands 


Fail boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Aid from big 





I can please 
R 





litters. Bay now, grow your future boar eave 
express. Priced to séll. 
M. C. YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, iowa 





OAK GLEN POLANDS 


Choice growthy August pigs of both sexes for sale. 
Sired by Oak Glen Diamond and other splendid boars. 
Also sows and gilts bred to Oak Glen Diamond and 
to Climax, by Eliminater. Write for particulars. 
w. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 

















Sac City, lowa | 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


= ape Page ve and Mares—20 Head 
class animals of the famous 
MON GROS breeding. 


See us before you buy 


LEFEBURE BROS., 
FAIRFAX, 




















PRRckanons-smihes—ren SALE: 
Two Percheron Studs. One a twelve-year old 
Imported black, wt. 2,100; a real draft horse; very 
good sire. The other a blue Roan, 3 this spring, wt. 
1,800; sound in every respect; a horse that will 
Also a Shire, 3 this spring, wt. 1750; a show 
horse right in every way. These studs are priced 
tosell. Also a red outstanding Scotch Shorthorn 
bull just turning a yearold; out of Avon's Crown, 
‘an International winner,” and out of a Zoe Clipper 
dam. Same family as the dam of Rodney and 
Cutham Dreadnaught. This calf ought to please. 
BEN G. STUDER, Wesley, lowa 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestna 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherens, blacks an 
greys, Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Molbert Farms, Greeley, Ia. 


Percheron Stallions—F or Sale 

The large rugged kind. Prices reasonable. If you 
want a stallion or if your neighborhood needs one, 
come or write use. We have a successful plan ia 
Placing stallions where they are needed. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. E. L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Im 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions 


Prices right 
Come and see us 


E. H. Knickerbocker & Son, Fairfax, ta. | 


BIG BARGAINS 


For next 40 days—Stallions, #300.00 up. Nothing 
over5 years old, all young fresh stock. 

Mostly all by Lagos. 
J. O. Singmaster & Son, Heota, Iowa 























The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the *"Handy”’ 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough liven 


























Paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACKS’ 
FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 
JACKS 
15 Big Jack 
FOR SALE 
Foro nee 
4\ ae 








HAMPSHIRES 

farrow. Good breeding. 

of quality bred to a son 

Sows and Gilts of Monarch’s Defender or 

DUBROC JERSEYS. 

Col. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
YVORKBSHIRES 

Bred Giits and Boars; also Barred 


HAMPSHIRES Gilts bred for late 
Priced to sell. 

to Today’s Pershing and otber good ones. 

Duroc Fall Boars 

boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 

Yorkshire Rock eggs and Old English Shep- 


March, April and May 
H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 
C. A. PRENTICE, 
Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Bac County, Hiron, lowa. 
herd puppies. Wm. Zaha, Jr., Riverside, lowa. 











Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to 16 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best type and blood _ lines, sired by 
Royal anere. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 


A 


sent on request. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Pol ed Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show berd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

&. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


Young Stanway 4th, a real prospect and several 
others of the best blood lines. Priced right and 
guaranteed right. 

T. M. HAYDEN, 


ABEKDEEN-ANGUS 


One Angus Bull 


Twelve months oid. A good one, 
40 bushel Manchu Soy Beans, $2.50 per bushel. 
Buff Rock Eggs. $3 per bundred. Hogan tested. 
A. D. Wilson & Sons, Mapleside Farm, Weldon. lowa 


BOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages 3 to9 mo. Bire: Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
PietjJe Mapiecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress. 
Ea. KRensink, Sioux Co., 


W. JENSEN 4&4 SON, Exira, Ia., offers 

« fine young bulls, sired by son of King Beas 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


Hinton, lowa 














Copy of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's cow, 
Milking Sherthorn Society, Independence, lowa, 














Creston, lowa. 














Mospers, ia. 














CLEM GUDE, 
BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


Large selection of trie’ breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. The big type 
ote of bone. Not high in price. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, (Chariton, lowa 
MAMMOTH JACKS FOR SALE 


An extra fine lot of Missourt Mammoth Jacks 
—every one a good one; big bone. good head and 
good bodies, and a!! good breeders—the kind —— 
the high priced Missouri mule. All registered. 
or write J. W. BREW ER, Tel. 465, Mexico, Mo, 


WILL BOLD wy annual sale of Mammoth 
Jacks, Wed., April 8, next. Pleasecome. W.L,. 
DeClow, Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








Hamburg, la. 




















RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 munthe old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lowa 








AUCTION FERS 








AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Wainut St., Kansas City, Me. 
Bend me your 640 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when It arrives. 

















at World’s Original and 


Learn Auctioneering @ 20:2. schoo! and be- 

come independent. Write today for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd4. 

CAREY M. JONES Pres. Chicago, Ill. 


R. E. MILLER 
Live Stock Auctioneer 
Bianchard + lowa 
LIVE sSToOcK 
AUCTIONEER 
farian. tows 


W.G. KRASCHEL cer 























H: L. HULL, Auetieneer 


420 Valley Nat’) Bank Bidg.,. Bes Meines, lows 
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‘There is none to compare with 





IO\Ib. Size in 14 gt. 
Cream Can-$5.15 
31b. Can ~$175 
Ilb. Can ~ 60% 
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= Coffee Delicious 


In Iowa more people drink Butter-Nut Coffee than any 
other brand, for Butter-Nut is better coffee. 


It has an incomparable “tang” that sharpens the appetite— 
a richness that seems to make the whole meal taste better 
—and its mellowness gives that: comfortable after-dinner sat- 
isfaction that cheers you up and makes you feel tip-top. 


Butter-Nut costs but a cent and a half per cup. You 
can well afford to use the very best. 
PAXTON AND GALLAGHER (0. Ap 











